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COMPLEXITIES OF THE SILVER 
PUNCH MAREED COINS:. - " 


A. N. Lahiri. M i 


Numismatic issues, which were produced in ancient India by 
the purely indigenous process of impressing symbols by individual 
punches and which were of predetermined weights but of irregular 
shapes and sizes, have keen termed ‘Punch-marked coins’ by James 
Prinsep and are now universally known by the same name.2 The 
present paper will deal) with such Punch-marked coins of _silver 


= a 


above. n 





L.! See for general reference : (1) The Numismatic Chronicle (NC); (2) Numis- 
matic Supplement (NS) to the Journal of the [Royal | Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(FASB); (3) the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India (J/NSI) (4) the 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society (JBORS); (5) A. Cunnin- 
gham, Goins of Ancient India (CAI); (6) D. R. Bhandarkar, [Carmichael] 
Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics (LAIN); (7) S, K. Chakrabortty, 4 
Study of Ancient Indian’ Numismatics (SAIN); (8) P. L. Gupta, Coins; (9) 
E. H. C. Walsh, Punch-marked Coins from Taxila (Taxila Hoard or PMCT) 
(10) P. N. Bhattacharya; A Hoard of Silver Punch-marked Coins from Purnea- 
[Patrahe] (Patraha Hoard); (11) P. L. Gupta, .Ths Amaravati Hoard of 
Silver Punch-marked Coins (Amaravati Hoard); (12) V. A. Smith, Catalogue 

` of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I (JMC); (18) J. Allan, A 

: Catalogue of the Coins in the British Museum, Ancient India (BMC, AD); (14) 
" = R. Curiel and D, Schlumberger, Tresors Monetaires D' Afghanistan (TMA); 
(15) E. H. C. Walsh, “1917 Golakpur (Patna) Hoard of 108 Punch- 
marked'Coins", JBORS, 1919, pp. 16-72; (16) E. H. C. Walsh, “Paila 
Hoard of Punch-marked Coins”; 7NSI, II, pp. 15-78; (17) M.G. Young, 
“A New Hoard from Taxila (Bhir Mound)”, Ancient India (Al) No. 1, 
pp. 27-36; (18) M. Mitchiner, The Origins of Indian Coinage (OIC); 
(19) A.N. Lahiri, “The Punch-marked Coins and the Question of their 
^. Prototypes”, XNSI, XXX, pp. 1-9; (20) A. N. Lahiri, **Archaic Coins 
: of Northern India”, JNSI, XXXV, pp. 1-38; (21) A. K. Narain dnd 
. L. Gopal (Edited), The Chronology of the Punch-marked Coins (CPMC); and 
. @2)P. L. Gupta, ' A Bibliography of the Hoards of Punch-marked Coins of 
E Ancient Indis (Bibliography). - ; 


3. See JASB, Volo (88.9. "em. . 
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BROAD CLASSES OF SILVER P. M. COINS 


These highly well-organised silver archaic coins of India may 


be conveniently divided into some six broad classes according to 
their respective modes of manufacture and fabric: 


a MM M ——— — emenneeal 
1. See the Author, JNSI, XXXV, pp. 34, 


(1) The ‘Droplet coins’? of irregular shape and unspecified 
weight; ' 

(2) the Saucer-like or Cup-shaped coins? of specified weight; 

(3) the Wheel-marked or the so-called Bent-bar coins? of 
specified weight; 

(4) the Minute coins of tiny size and very joo weight ; b 

(5) the ‘Common’ Flat-fabric coins of specified weight but 
of irregular shape and size; and ) - 


& and below for description. ] 





2. Sri Nath Shah first noticed these//saucer.like coins in JNSI, III, 


3. 


pp: 51-52 and discussed them ip/7NS1, V, pp. 13-16. See the Author, 
ibid., XXXV. pp, 10-12 and/below. soe 
V, A. Smith first noticed Ahem and called them *fBent-bar' coinsin ^ 





` IMG, p. 134. J. Es and illustrated some coins in BMC 


(AD, pp. xv-xvii, 1-3,Pl. Y. 1-6. Durga Prasad noticed and illustrated 


- :guch: a coin in AVS, XLVII, p. 78 N., Pl, 11. 1. E.H.C. Walsh pub- 


‘lished the ‘Taxila Hoard pieces in PMCT, pp. 2-3. Plate V. M.G. Young 


dealt with some pieces in Al, No. 1, pp. 27-36. A.D.H. Bivar called 
them ‘Wheel-marked coins’ in- NC, 1954, p.163. R. Curiel and D. 
Schlumberger illustrated 12 coins of the Chaman Huzuri ‘Hoard i in 
TMA, p. 87, Nos. 1-12, Plate IJI. 

These, remarkable ‘Minute’ coins were first published by J. Allan, 
BMC (AI). 1936, pp. 286-287, Nos. 1-4, Pl. XLVI, 18-19 (two of them 
came from Thatari, Bilaspur District, M.P.) and then by E.H.C. Walsh, 
PMCT (1939), pp. 3-4, 101, Pl. I (symbols), V-VI (coins). Thereafter. 
they [have been noticed, discussed and published by V.S. Agrawala, 
P.L. Gupta, T. R Goirala and H.D Sankalia in JNSI, VIII, p! 41; 
XIII, pp. 164-174; XVI, pp. 14-35 and pp. 36-393 and XIX, pp. 183- 
184, They are known from the bed of the Kabul River, Taxila, 


. Jahangira (Peshawar), Rawalpindi, Thatari, Ujjain-Bhilsa, Maheshwar, 
. and Kosam. 


The term ‘common flat fabric’? punch-marked coins includes in a wide 


` sense various classes of sparingly minted ‘local’? and mdss-produced, 


‘universal’ issues, e.g. (1) Unpublished 4-symbol squarish Adhyardha- 
karshapanas; (2) the broad-and-round-flan 4-symbol Tripada-Karshapanas 
(NS, XLV, Pls. 1-111, XXXI); (4) Ardha-kürshipanas of the Lotapur (cf. 
NS, XLV, Plate VIII) and the unpublished Tripura coins; (5) Adhy- 
ardha-padikas of the Sonpur (ZVSI, XIII, pp. 92-93, Pl. V. 13-18), 
'Singavaram (P. L. Gupta, Bibliography, p. I8, No. 119 and Coins, Pl. I, 
13) and Bodinayakkanur (JBBRAS, XXXVI, pp. 214-218) hoards; 
(6) all issues of 6-symbol ‘local’ and ‘universal’ Pzrga karshapanas, as 
known from Allan's BMG (Al), pp. 11-84 as well as from the oninia 
Taxila, Patraha (Purnea), Amaravati and other hoards, 
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HOMAGE 

Dr. Moti Chandra 
Dr. Moti Chandra, a distinguished Indologist, was born on the 
26th August, 1909 at Varanasi in the illustrious family of Bharatendu 
Harifchandra, the real founder of the modern Hindi literature. 
After doing his M.A, in History from the Banaras Hindu University, 
Moti Chandra joined the University of London, where he studied 
Indian painting. His initial research work on the technique of 
Mughal painting was highly appreciated. After his return to the 
country Dr, Moti Chandra whole-heartedly devoted himself to the 
study ofart. Although miniature Indian painting was his special 
taste, he studied all other facets of painting. In order to have a full 


picture of Indian art he also acquired a deep knowledge of sculpture, 
minor arts, music and dance. 


Dr. Moti Chandra fully realiséd the importance of Indian art 
as one of the main sources for the study of Indian life and thought. 
In his own words, “Indian art is one of the most potent factors of 
Indian culture". But he painfully remarked : “its appreciation has 
been considerably marred by hazy, nebulous and mystic writings 
which strive to give philosophica! background to Indian art, without 
whose knowledge one should dare not look even timidly towards the 
great works of Indian art". 


To Dr. Moti Chandra the interpretation of Indian art required 
a correct knowledge of the background in which the art was created. 
For this purpose he thought it extremely necessary to have an 
adequate understanding of the relevant cultural set-up, besides that 
of the technical devices of the time. Not only that, for an art-critic 
he also put emphasis on the cultivation of an appreciative sensibility. 


With the background of Indian literature,'folk traditions and 
archaeology, Moti Chandra did full justice to the interpretation of 
Indian art in its manifold aspects. His numerous publications on 
different schools of Indian miniature-painting, sculpture, terracotta, 
ivories, metal work, textiles and costumes bear eloquent testimony to 
Dr. Moti Chandra's erudition and scholarship. He continued the 
tradition of Dr. A. K, Coomaraswamy of interpreting Indian art in 
the background of literature and archaeology. 


+ 


(i) 
As a historian and writer on cultural history, the works of 
Dr. Moti Chandra on the History of Kaft, (in Hindi) Chaturbhani, 
Sarthavüha, Studies in the Upüyanaparva and several other works stand 
as his monumental contributions. 


He was honoured by the Numismati¢ Society of India and he 
Presided over the 43rd session of the Society held at Waltair (1953). 
His study on the coin hoard of the Maghas of Kosala from Fatehpur 
is a welcome addition to our knowledge about that dynasty. He 
took great active interest in the work and progress of the Numismatic 
Society of India for many years when the office of the Society was. 
located at the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 


Dr. Moti Chandra was associated with the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay for about four decades. From sometime he 


worked as Officer on Special Duty to reorganise the museums of 


Uttar Pradesh. His long association with the Museums’ Association. 
of India, the Bharata Kala Bhawan, Varanasi, the Lalit Kala 
Academy, the National Museum, New Delhi and several other 
museums was in fact a matter of pride to those institutions. He was. 
one of the founders of the Museums’ Association of India and the. 
main pillar for encouraging the study of Museology in the country. 


' Recently the Indian Archaeological Society paid tribute to him. 
by bringing out Dr. Moti Chandra Felicitation Volume (published by 
Oriental Publishers, Delhi, 1973) which contained, among other 
things, a collection of some of his select writings. 


In the loss of Dr. Moti Chandra we have lost a great art-critic, 
a historian and above all, a great man full of the ‘milk of human 
kindness. He was.a typical rasika representative of the ‘Banaras. 
Culture’, Those of us who were intimately associated with him and 
who had the privilege of enjoying his numerous literary goshthis. 
for long, will have to console ourselves with the words of the great 
poet Bhavabhüti : Te hi no divasà gatak. 


K. D. Bajpat 


COPPER PUNCH-MARKED COINS FROM SONKH 
Patmeshwari Lal Gupta l 
(Pls. I-IV) 


A Geni Archaeological Mission, under the leadership . of my 
friend, H. Hartel, the Director of the Museum of Indian Art, Berlin- 
Dáhlem, has been excavating an ancient mound at Sonkh, near 
Govardhan in Mathura district (U.P.) for the last several years. In 
course of their excavations, the German archaeologists found there on 
18th December 1971, a small common bowl containing 42 copper 
punch-marked coins in level 31 at the height of 16.30 metres ata 
place, which is numbered, according to their coordination system, as 
So 3 I1.2.0/Ca 18.1. Hartel, most graciously passed on these coins 
to me for their identification, study and publication. 


The coins are almost squarish, chopped out of copper bars or 
sheets of various thickness, and are punched with one or two symbols 
on one side. The other side is blank in most cases; a few coins bear 
a symbol on this side as well. The coins variously weigh between 
4.1728 grammes (64.4 grains) and-6.8674 grammes (106 grains). 


3 of the coins do not show traces of any symbol on either side 
P1, IV, 40-42)!; thus they may be blanks meant for impressions but 
not impressed. 'Two others bear some traces of symbols; but the 
symbols cannot be identified (Pl. IV, 38-39). On one of them 
(PL. IV, 38), the traces of the symbols are noticed only on one side; 
and the other (Pl. IV, 39) seems to have the traces of symbols on 
both the sides. 


The remaining 37 coins bear identifiable impressions and show 
-that the coins belong to two distinct Series. Series I consists of three 
coins (Pl. I, 1-3) having only one symbol-rayed sun with solid 
disc, on the obverse; reverse is blank. 34 coins belong to Series II 
and. have two symbols of the following six forms, on-the obverse: 
1, Sun-symbol (a circle with dot in centre and rays around. 





1, The plates illustrated, give the illüsion of-the traces of some symbols, 
. to which A. M. Shastri bas drawn my attention. But. the coins are 
actually blank. 


Qm 
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^ 2, Six-armed symbol with three arrows. and three taurines 
alternately placed. 


«(0 .9.: Three-arched hill with crescent at the top. 


4. A solid dot in centre -with four: crescents, one on each 
cardinal points. 


_5. , Tree i in four-squared nuls: with branches without leaves. 
m 6.- Tree] in. four-squared railing with leaves in the branches. 


"ec Accavding to the pair of these symbols, the coins may be distin- 
güished into six varietiés as follows, each consisting of the-number of 7, 


coins, mentioned against i. . -~ 


No; l E I y Symbols ~ * Number of coins 
PNE MU 1 (PLL4 
Quo ..7 187 7... 05 c^ ABL S9) 

3. 1;5 -CE + (PLY, 10) 

Ae 0 ioo AA. 8. 7 (PETI, 1148) 
Hos — Xue e. EE ues 12 (Pis. I-II, 20-31) 
E ^ 46 mE 1 (P1. III, 32). — 


One coin shows symbol 1 and the other symbol is not -identi- 
fiable. (PI. II, 19). It might belong to any of the varieties 1.4. 
Five others show symbol 4 and the other symbol is not identifiable on 
them (PI. IV, 33-37). These coins might belong to either variety 
4 ‘with symbol 1 missing or to variety 5 with symbol 3 missing. 


` These six varieties of coins may be grouped into two classes: 
variéties 1, 2; and 3 belong to Class I with Symbol 1 common to all 
of them; and varieties 5 and 6 belong to Class II, symbol 4 being 
common to both of them. Variety 4 may be placed in either of the 
two classes; it relates to Class I in having symbol 1.and to Class II in 
_ having symbol 4. It may thus be taken to be a link between the two 
classes. But at the same time, it creates complications in. the inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the symbols. Both the symbols l and 4, 
being Class symbols, would have the same connotation for the coins 
of the varieties related to them ; but on this variety, only.one..of. them ~ 
would have the same meaning. However, in the present state of our 
knowledge, the interpretation of any symbol on punci mangea coins, 
silver or copper, is far off. QUEDA, ets 


19751, “COPPER PUNCH-MARKED COINS FROM SONKH .. “3: 


` The reverse of all thé coins, except seven (Pls. I, III, 4, 9, 30; 
31, 36,32 and 39) is blank. These seven coins have one symbol on 
their reverse; On two of them, only tracés of the incuse of the symbols 
are seen (Pls. HI, 31,39). A third’ coin (Pi. I, 9) also. shows 
anincuse, which is circular and suggests that the symbol might have 
been the sun. , Thus there are^only four coins which have some 
portions of the symbols. One shows a lion facing right with its tail 
uptaised: (only ‘hind portion is seen, Pl. 1; 4); the other (PI. IV; 
36) has a clear, upper portion of the three-arched hill with crescents 
on. the other .two (Pls. III, IV,-30-& 37) the symbols cannot be 
named, They appear like some IDEAE 


"The importance of the find. lies in the fact that whereas silver. 
punch-marked coins are found in abundance and large number of- 
hoards of those coins are on record, 1 the copper punch-marked coins 
are scarce. Not many finds are on record. Any find of the copper- 
punch-marked coinsias a hoard i in any controlled excavation -was not 
known earlier. This find affords-an occasion to bring all the material- 
about the copper punch-marked coins at one place.and to make their, 


historical assessment. f - 


The copper punch-ma rked coins, known so far, may bè account- 
ed as follows : a 
-1. Thick small rectangular pieces, cut from metal.sheets with 
five symbols—(i) the sun; (ii) six-armed symbol with three taurines. 
and three arrows alternately placed; (iii) two inverted semi-circles, 
one, placed over the other; (iv) caduceus;' and (v) standing humàn- 
figure with a staff in the left and a pot in the right hand, with a hood 
over the head on the obverse and one (caduceus) ôn the reverse. ` 
Several hundred coins, picked up from Bhilsa-Ujjain region are in the 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras Hindu University, and are unpublished.’ 
A. few coins of the type known and. published are as follows: eight. 
coins were found in the excavations at Besnagar:? 12 coins were found 
in the excavations at Tripuri; 6 coins were collected by S. L. Katare ` 
l. More than thirty thousand silver punch-marked coins were examined- -- 
and 130 hoards of these coins were listed by me in 1958-58, when -I was . 
working on the subiect for my doctoral thesis. Since then many more> 
hoards of these coins, consisting of several thousand coins, have come ` 
to light. 
2.. ASI, AR, 1918-14, pl. XLIV, 18-16; 18-21, * 
3. 3NSI, XVI, pp. 66-08; Tripuri-1952, p. 121-130. « zx 
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at Tripuri;! 7 coins in Baroda Museum, which were picked up from 
the ancient site of Kamrej near Baroda;2 a few coins were found in 
excavations at Vadnagar in Gujarat; a few coins were known from 
Karvan in Gujarat; a few coins were found in excavations at Amreli 
and Mundera in Baroda.” These show that the coins were spread 
over a wide area in Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat. The obverse 
symbol group is almost the same as is seen on the silver punch-marked 
coins of the variety BMC, 2.IIL.f. only with a little differenee in the 
third symbol, which is very much the same as the upper part of the 
three-arched hill. The few coins, that are published, suggest that 
they represent several denominations. The seven coins from Kamrej 

\ fall into two weight groups: (i) between 14 and 20.8 grains; (ii) 
between 29.8 and 36 grains. The coins from Tripuri examined .by- 
Katare also come within these two weight ranges. His coins weigh 
15.5, 16.0, 17.5 and 18.7 grains for the first and 26.6 and 33.55 grains 
from the second group. Coins from the same site, found in excava- 
tions, weigh 45 grains (one coin); 36 and 38 grains (two coins); 12 to 
16 grains (five coins) and 7 to 10 grains (three coins). Of the coins 
of Besnagar excavation, five weigh between 14 and 16.6 grains and 
the other three 25.5, 26.0 and 28.0 grains. A definite gamut of 
weights may only be suggested when a large number of coins are 
examined. 


2. Very thin rectangular pieces cut from metal sheets, weigh- 
ing approximately 18 grains, with four symbols, viz. (i) the sun; (ii) a 
tree; (iii) a fish in an enclosure; and (iv) -a human figure with 
a staff in right and a pot in left hand on the obverse and one 
symbol (Ujjain symbol) on the reverse. The coins of this type are 
known exclusively from Ujjain. Eighteen coins of the type were 
published by H.V. Trivedi from the collection of N.R. Advani;® but 
on them he did not identify the symbols.properly. Some coins of this 
type are in the collection of the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, 
and Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras Hindu University ; but they are all 
unpublished. 


l. Ibid., p. 53-58. 

2. Bulletin of the Baroda Museum, X-XI (1953-55), p. 65-66. 

8. Conducted by the Department of Archaeology, M.S. University, Baroda. 
4. Journal of the University of Bombay, XVIII, part 4, pp. 50-87. 
5 


. Conducted by the Pepa mene of oe M, 8. University, Baroda, 
6. JNSI, XIII, p.207. | > P^ 
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3. Round coins, made by flattening thé metal globules, be- 
longing to four different series, according to the number of obverse 
and reverse symbols, as follows : 


Y. Four symbols (i) the sun; (ii) six-armed symbol with three 
arrows and three taurines alternately placed; (iii) a human figure 
"with a staff in his left and a pot in his right hand and hood over the 
head ; (iv) tree in railing on the obverse and two symbols, (caduceus 
and Ujjain symbol) on the reverse. 


II. Three symbols on the obverse and two symbols on the 
reverse, According to obverse symbols, the coins may be distinguish- 
ed into several varieties ; but all of them uniformly have the. Human 
figure with staff and pot (as mentioned earlier) ; the second symbol 
may. be identified in two forms —(i).sun or (ii) six-armed symbol with 
three arrows and three taurines alternately placed : the: third symbol 
varies. The reverse uniformly has two symbols —Caduceus and the 
‘Ujjain symbol. 


IIT. Three symbols on the obverse and three symbols on the 
reverse. The obverse is the same as one or the other variety of Series 
II and the reverse has two of the three symbols as Caduceus and 
‘Ujjain symbol and the third symbol varies. 


TV. Two symbols on the obverse and a symbol on the reverse. 
‘The obverse symbols are from among the symbols seen on the above 
three series. The reverse symbol is not clearly seen on any specimen; 
but it may be caduceus or tree-in-railing. 


V. One symbol on the obverse and one on the reverse. 


Though the coins belong to five series with quite a large number 
of varieties the symbols on them, so far ds seen by me, are only 
nine in number. 


These coins are found in abundance at Nagari near Chitor in 
Udaipur (Rajasthan). Carlleyle had collected many coins from this 
place.! H.D. Sankalia procured about 360 coins ;2 300 coins are in 
the personal collection of Shri Roshanlal Samar of Udaipur. 


, The coins published by Sankalia show that the coins of Series I 
A between 31.56 and 100.01 grains; but the coins of t these. two ` 


1 CASI, VI, pp. 216-18. 
2. JINSI, XVII, pp. 1-287 ^. ^ 
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extremes arë only few ; they. mostly weigh ` between . 48.97 and 35.11 
grains. . ‘Within this range, there appears no gap tó enable one to: fix 
up limits for different denominations, ; The coins of Series II and II 
weigh between 13.53 grains and 95.98 grains; but they may be convi- 
niently grouped as (i) between 13.43 and 20.63 grains; (ii) between 
25.0 -and~ 38.59 grains; (iii) between 42.75 and 56.4 grains; (iv) 
between 73.28 and 77.66 grains; and (v) 95.98 grains. Thus they 
may be assumed to represent the denominations 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. 


4. Thick broad squarish pieces with four or five symbols o on 
one side, the’ other side being blank. ` Coins may be distinguished 
into two classes according to the number of symbols. The commonest 
symbol seen on these coins is a long band of two parallel lines either 
zigzag or arc-like with aquatic figures, svastika, taurine or triskelis 
arranged in. between the two lines; it is generally designated as river 
symbol. The Ujjain ‘symbol is seen in various ornate forms. Horse,’ 
elephant, lotus, different types of tree-in-railing and six-armed symbol 
are the other symbols. According to groups of symbols, the coins are 
seen in many varieties. Stray coins wére collected by Cunningham 
at Eran, district. Sagar, which are now in the British Museum.! In 
excavations, the coins were found at Besnagar, near Vidisa.2 The 
weight of the coins varies with every variety, and also amongst- the: 
coins of the same variety. Unless large number of coins are known, 
it'is not posible to determine any weight standard for these coins, 


5. Irregular sided thin broad pieces with five symbols.on he : 
obverse and blank reverse. The coins may be compared with the:coins.. 
of Type 4 in their execution. They are known only from four coins 
found in'the excavations at Rairh,? in district Jaipur. They all 
have Uj jain symbol uniformly, the other four symbols vary. They are 
horse; Naga symbol, hill symbol, triangle-headed standard, eight 
spoked chakra, and the like. Since the coins are not adequatly : 
published in the Report of the excavation, the weight of the coins is 


not available, A 


.6. Thick broad "— pieces with. six distinct reich (i) 
wheel of 8 spokes; (ii) svastika with-curved arms; (iii) elephant" moving ^ 
to right; (iv) a tree in railing; (v)-bull to the right; (vi) triangle- 





1. BMC, AI, pp. xe, pp. 140-44. ` o » 
9. ASI, AR, 1913-14, pp. 220-25; Pl. LXV. A ANE 
3. Excacations at Rairh, Pl. XXV, coins 29, 31,32, 38.42. 5. . 4 s 
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headed stándard with two.taurines ori the obverse and reverse ‘blank 
Only three.coins are.known so far. .One is-in the Indian -Museum;! 
and the second was seen by me many years back with. Late Jineshwar 
Das of Allahabad. The provenance of the Indian Museum coin is not 
mentioned.. The coin with Jineshwar Das had.come to him most 
likely from Kaugambi. "The third Coin of definitely known prove- 
nance was recently published in this Journal? It was picked up 
at Pauni district Bhandara (Vidarbha). “4% 


. Coins of no uniform shape and fabric with five symbols, 
three i them being (i) an arrow or spear; (ii) a bull to left; and (iii) 
three Brahmi ¢-like objects, one, ‘inverted placed between the other 
two, The other two differ on different varieties and are not properly 
identifiable. Only three coins of the type are known and they are in 
the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras Hindu “University, and are unpub- 
lished.’ “Two of them were procured in village Devachandpur (Tahsil 
Saidpur, district Ghazipur) and the third had come from somewhere 
in Varanasi. district, They are unpublished. - 


8. Square and rectangular thick pieces with five bold symbols- 
(i) the stin; (ii) the six-armed symbol with three taurines and three 
arrows alternately, placed; (iii): thrée-arched hill with crescent, a 
little- different: from the usual form seen on silver punch-marked 
coins; (iv) J-like- symbol with a prong at the top and two at the 
bottom at the riglit; (v) double circle ‘with a knob on the obverse, 
and four symbols—(i) lotus; ‘ii) conch-shell; (iii). svastika with a 
square centre; and (iv) a variety of dome with crescent on 
the reverse. 217 coins ofthis type are in the British Museum. 3 of 
them came form Cunningham’s collection, the rest were acquired 
from W. H. Valentine and evidently formed a hoard; but the prove- 
nance of it is not known.8 The. Indian Museum possesses 54 coins, 
which were found in a hoard at Madhipur ( formerly in Bhagalpur 
district, now in Saharsa district) in 1925-26. Another hoard of 
these coins, 3 or 4 kilograms in weight, was discovered somewhere 
in the Saharsa district five or .six years back. A few coins of this 
hoard were shown to me when I had been to Saharsa on ‘a visit as 
the Curator of the Patna Museum, The entire hoard was sold toa 


IMG, 1, PI. XIX, 10. E" 
JNSI, XXXIII, pp. 1078. © 0o (He 
BMC,ATL, pp. lxxviii, pp. 101-16. 

ASI, AR, 1925-26, p. 154; Pl. LX, fig f. 
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coppersmith and, melted. Some coins are also known. in various 
excavations . conducted in Bihar. “The British museum coins are 
known to weigh: between 162 and 359 grains without any break to- 
determine various denominations. i 


9. British Museum Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient India describes. 
some coins under Taxila, which are technically punch-marked and. 
bear two symbols (i) lion to left or right and (ii) triangle-headed. 
standard.! ^ Coins of this type were shown to me by Hartel as the . 
finds from Sonkh excavations. I remember to have seen similar 
coins as finds from Kaugsmbi. The coins in the British Museum 
represent two weights: (i) 82 grains; and (ii) between 34 and 45 
grains. i ) 


10. A thick square piece impressed with two identical symbols— 
a taurine with a line in between the two prongs, is described in. the 
Indian Museum Catalogue. It weighs 78.6. grains. Since the symbols. 
seem to have been impressed with a punch, the coin. is included in. 
this list. 

The provanance of the coins, except those of the Series 9 
and 10, are almost known with certainty and they indicate that 
each series of the coins belongs to some particular locality or' 
area, Assuch, without any hesitation, it may be said that these 
coins were issued by different local states. Local states are 
known to exist in this country before the rise of the Nanda-Maurya- 
empire; some of them had issued silver punch-marked coins. The 
symbology of the their silver coins and of these copper punch-marked. 
coins is not the same; rather very much different. So, it is un- 
likely that the copper punch-marked coins belonged to that period. 
On the other hand, the coins of the most of the series bear five 
symbols on the obverse and one or two symbols on the reverse, which. 
isthe peculiarity ofthe Mauryan silver punch-marked coins. The 
coins of the first three Series bear almost the same symbols that are- 
seen on the Mauryan coins. 'Thus their symbology indicates that. 
they were issued in the period which was very close to the Mauryan 
period, The coins, thus, suggest the exisence of some local states 
immediately after the fall of Mauryan empire. ag 


1. BMC,AI, pp, 237-38, coins 7-11; Pl. XLV ,.5.8. 
2, IMC, Pl. XIX, 9. 
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We know some copper punch-marked coins very similar 
in their fabric, symbology and execution to the coins of Series 4 
(that belonged to Vidifa region) which bear the names of the Sata- 
vahana rulers $ri Sata and $ri Satakargi in place of one of the symbols, 
but punched in the same technique.! These inscribed punch-marked ' 
Satavahana, copper coins are thus in continuation of the Vidifa 
copper punch-marked coins i.e. the coins of Series 4. Thus they 
indicate that the coins of Seriés 4 are pre-Satavahana i.e. the coin’: 
of the Sungas and Kanvas; who are known in the Vidiéa region prior 
to the Satavahanas, Thus this series also tends to the same conclusion: 
that the copper punch-marked coins ate post-Mauryan. i 


The copper punch:marked coins’ of Series 8. belong to Aga 
according to the finds of the coins in hoards; but they might be the 
issues of some broader area asthey have also been found in excava- 
tions at Pataliputra and Vaisali. These coins “are peculiar in their 
symbology. They have 5 symbols on the obverse and 4 symbols on the ` 
reverse and thus they remind one of the uninscribed square cast coins 
that have five symbols on the obverse and four symbols on the reverse 
(BMC, var. j)- Though the symbols on the two types of the coins are 
not the same, yet it would not be wrong to infer that one borrowed 
the idea from the other. Of the five symbols on the obverse of the 
coins of this Series, three symbols are closely related to the, silver 
punch-marked coins of the Mauryan period. In view of these facts, 
these coins may be placed in between the Mauryan silver punch- 
marked coins and the uninscribed copper cast coins, This also leads 

‘to the same conclusion. 


With the discovery of the Sonkh coins, we need not go for any 
hypothetical conclusions about the data of the copper punch-marked 
coins. The Sonkh coins bear almost the same symbols that are found 
on the Mauryan silver punch-marked coins; and in their group of 
two symbols, these coins are closely affiliated to the coins of Series 3. 
A few varieties of both the series bear the same two symbols. Thus 
the affinity between the two series is well apparent. Now, according 
tothe information supplied by Hartel, the bowl with the coins was 
found in level 31, which starts with Sunga material. In his words, 
*(Level) 32 is still Mauryan, and 30-just above 31-is still Suaga, 29 
and the 28 are late Sunga. The bowl with the punch-Marked coins 


1. The Coinage of the Sa tavahanas and Coins Joins from Excavations, Nagpur; 1972, 
pp. 41-42, DN 
'2 
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Thi“ "would mèan ‘that * the^ “copper” punch-marked coins were 
issued immediately ‘after the ‘fall oF the Mauryan empire during the 
period of the Suagas. EC ` M 


o3 


At the same. time, the different s series of. ; the coppper punch? 
fae coins, issued in different localities; mean by themselves that 
they were not issued by any one authority: As such, all the series of 
the'copper punch-marked' coins cannot be ;attribüted.to the Sungas. 
This makes it amply clear that the Suagas did not inherit the Maur- 
yan empire in its entirety; various small principalities had „cropped 
up in the various parts of the Mauryan empire along with the coup 
d'etat of Pushyamitra or soon after. it. 


Another important consequence ofthe discovery of the Sonkh. 
find is that we-will have to revise our views about the dates of the- 
localrulers, who are khown from the inscribed coins bearing their 
names. They cannot now be placed in any périod earlier than the 
late second century or the early first’ century B.C. This would fur- 
ther ‘explain well the Seveloped form of the Brahmi letters found. on 
them. 


^ 7 t & 
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1, Hartel’s letter dated 3.12,1973 from Sonkh, addressed to the author, 


Serial 
No. 


Mo . 
oomOn Oo PON & 


- 
— 


Be pi pnh dm e 
nom o MN 


17 


Sizein Thickness- . Weight 
i ^ in cm. - in grammes 


cm. 


1.86x1.55 .... 
- 1.78x1.63 . 
2.08x1.66 - 


1.58x1.46 
1.73x1.72 
1.69x1.67 


1.70x1.60 
-1.63&1.64 


1.58x1.6 

1.54x1.62 
1.84x1.66 
1.69x1.61. 
1.65x1.51 
1.64x1.46 


: 1.78x1.66 
1.68x1.62 


1.83x1.64 
1.86x1.46 
1.61x1,68 
1.74x1.57 
1.79x1,54 
1.69x1.60 
1.73x1.55 
1.67x1.58 
1.81x1.64 
1.69x1.53 
1.83x1.63 
1.77x1.66 
1.80x1.61 
1.75x1.77 
1.68x1.57 


0.28 


. 0.37 


0.37 


'0.34 


0.31 
0.35 
0.28 
0.39 
0.30 
0.40 
0.35 


"APPENDIX 


Descriptions of.the Copper punch-marked coins of Sonkh Hoard.1- 


~ 4,492 
. 6.8674 


5.7904- 


4.9722 
5,5500 
- 5,4162 
6.0932 
5,0742 
5.6428 
4.6148 
6.6964 
4.6769 
4.6748 
5.3554 
5.4616 
5.6810 
5.5170 
4.1728 
4.9702 
5.0446 
5.4221 
4.6194 
5.6430 


6.8094 ` 


5.2278 
4.9660 
5.8414 
5.6060 
5.7974 
5.4409 
5.1128 


E 
a 


wih 2s 
Obverse 


w 


` ş 
cg Juni 


~ Reverse, 
n- Sun- - -Blank -~ 
-.do-. do: - 
- do do. 
712 “Lion 
1,239. Blank 
1,3.. .do ` 
133 :. do 
1,3 "do 
13 . Sun. (?) 
1,5 . Blank, 
1,4 do ^ 
1,4 do 
1,4 do 
1,4 do 
1,4 do 
1,4 do 
1,4 do 
14° do 
1,x Corroded 
4,3 Blank 
4,3 do 
4,3 do 
443 do 
4,3 Blank 
4,3 do 
4,3 do 
4,3 do 
24543 do 
4,3 do 


'4,8 One, not clear 
4,3 Indistinct 


incuse. 
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Serial Sizein 


Thickness Weight in 








No. cm. in cm. grammes Obverse Reverse 
32 1.81x1.59 0.28 4.3220 4,6 Blank 
33 1.7x1,52 0.27 4.2008 4x do 
.94 1.69x1.68 0.4 6.2440. 4x do 
35 1.61x1.68 0.37 5.2674 4x do 
.36 1741,87 — — 4.8422 4x 3 
37 1.59x1.58 0.38 5.8458 4x one 
38 1.55xl.71 0.32 5.2140 - Scratches Blank 
. of symbol 
39 1.75xl.7 0.32 6.0654 One indisti- one indisti- 
m ; nct symbol nct symbol 
40 1.87x1.56 0.33 5.3924 Blank Blank . 
41 1.73x1.60 0.33 4.7830 Blank Blank . 
42 1.7x1.63 0.34 6.14302 Blank . Blank 


1. For the weight and size I am grateful to K.D. Misra of the Department 
of Ancient Indian History, Culture and Archaeology, Banaras Hindu 


University. 


. NUMISMATIC EVIDENCE OF THE 
KSHUDRAKAS? 
Devendra Handa 
(PL. V) 


We come across the name of the Kshudrakas for the first time in 
the Ganapatha of Panini (IV. 2. 45).2 Sir R.G. Bhandarkar® identi- 
fied the Kshudrakas with the Oxydrakai of the Greek historians. 
Megasthenes tells us that the Persians in the sixth century B. C. had 
*hired mercenary troops from India, namely the Hydrakes (Oxydrakai 
=Kshudrakas)’.6 This statement has been repeated by Arrian also.® 
Evidently, the Kshudrakas had achieved rather international reputa- 
tion as extraordinarily brave people in the sixth century B.C. so that 
even an alien ruler was tempted zo hire them to accomplish his mili- 
tary designs. Evenin the fourth century B.G., they were one of the 
most powerful republican states whom Alexander met during his 
retreat down the Indus. They lived to the north-east of the Malavas, 


l. Paper presented before the Archaeology section of the All India Oriental 
Conference, twenty-seventh session; Kurukshetra, 26-28 December 
1974, The author is grateful to Dr. P. L Gupta for suggesting a minor 
chronological change in the first draft of the paper. 


These Kshudraka coins were shown to the delegates in the section 
at time of the reading of the paper. The coins were examined by P. L. 
Gupta, RN. Mehta; R.C. Agrawala, (Mrs,) Shobhana Gokhale, S.K. 
‘Maity, Swami Omanand Saraswati, S.S. Rana and many others who 
all concurred with the author's reading. Unfortuntely the second coin 
being fragile, was broken while being examined by scholars and a part 
of it was lost in the form of small granules. It has, therefore, been 
reproduced in the form of an eye-copy which J had drawn earlier and 
; ‘shown to scholars at the time of the conference 
2. V.S. Agrawala, India As Known to Panini, 2nd ed., Varanasi, 1963, pp, 455, 
470-4. 
3.. R,G. Bhandarkar, Indian Antiquar?, 1873, pp. 2008. 
4. Curtius, however, refers to them as Sudracae (J.W. Mc Crindle, The 
Invasions, of India by Alexander the Great as described by Arrian. Q. Curtius, 
Diodoros, Plutarch and Justin, New Ed., Westminster, 1896, p. 238). 
5. , R, C. Majumdar (Ed.), The Age of Imperial Unity, 4th ed., Bombay, 1968, 
v Se 40, 
6. Indica, X. 10. 
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the Malloi of the Greek writers, who dwelt on the Hydaspes, i.e. on 
the Jhelum below its confluence with the Chenab.! "The Oxydrakai 
and the Malloi had formed a league2'ànd their army ‘consisted of 
90,000 soldiers, 10,000 cavalry and-900 war.ckariots. The Macedoni- 
ans lost their heart at the prospect c of meeting this army”.3 Curtius. 
tells us that “when the Macédonians found that they had still 
on hand a fresh war in which’ the ‘most war-like nations in all 
India:would be their antagonists, they were struck with an unexpect-- 
ed terror; and began again to upbraid -the king in the language. of 
sedition”: 4 This fear of the Macedonian soldiers was well justified and 
is attested to by the fact that i in the siege of an important fortified city 
Alexander nearly lost his life.5 .. Though the Greek writers tell us that 


'1. Fortbe location of various tribes at.the time ôf Alexander’ s invasion, 
~ see V.A” Smith, RAS, 1903, pp, 660ff._ : 
2. "This league has been referred to by Panini (IV. 2, 45) | in the formation 
. Kshudraka-Mialavi-Sena and it has, been a “subject of controversy for some 
time among the scholars, Weber "argued that the Kshudrakas: and 
Mslavas had been usually at war with each other-and: united together to^ 
fight against a common foe. He, therefore, placed Panini after 
~ Alexander: But V.S. Agrawala contends that the confederate military ; 
arrangement between the Kshudrakas and Malavas was not a temporary _ 
make-shift but a permanent arrangement and in all probability Panini 
"composed, the Ganasiitra Kshudrgka-Mélavat Sena-samjsüayám on the basis 
of his personal knowledge. For details see Agrawala, op. cit.. pp..471-8. 
"The Kshatriya-doandva of the Ka$ika on Pznini (IV. 2, 45) also fefers to 
this league. The Mahiibhirata, too, alludes to the association of ‘the two 


E 


^ 


- tribes Gi. 79, 90; v. 57, 18 etc.). MES 
a Me ‘Crindle, “Op. cit., 'p. 234. Arrian (VI. 4) states- that “they were “the 
E most numerous and war-like oftall the Indian: ‘nations’ > in ‘those parts 
” of the country. 2 RS . 
- Curtius; IX.4; Mc Crindle, op, cit., p. 234, 
:! Jayeswil held that from: the accounts-of Greek-writers it is not clear, 

t owing perhaps to the unity ‘of the league, whether Alexander’ s narrow 
escape relates to the city of ‘the “Malioi or’ to that of the Oxydrakaj 
(K. F. Jayaswala, Hindu Polity, 3rd ed., Banglore, 1955, p; 59). V.S. Agra- 
wala. however, has tried tó clatify the point. ‘Curtius has pointed out ^ 
that a brave Kshudraka warrior was selected by the Kshudrakas and the 
, Mialavas in accordance with their custóm-tó lead the anited army:^ He - 
‘was an experienced ' 'general (Curtius, IX:4) Later 'they- -differed-on:' 
the choice and ceased to figlit together: ' Consequently;- most ‘of the 

E army' took shelter in thé. fortified ‘city of fhe Kshudrakas which was 
* bésieged by Alexander. It was ‘here that: Alexander met the most: heroic-® 
resistance and the fiercest attack and received a deadly wound. , Finally, 
peace was negotiated by the antagonistic partles. e 48 3 
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when the. stronghold fell, the infuriated Macedonian. soldiers. massa- 
cred all the inhabitants, sparing neither women nor children, and 
thus completely crushed and annihilated the Kshudraka-Malava 
confederaticn, yet Patafijali reveals that the Kshudrakas alone -had 
been victorious."! Arrian’s statement that- "From the Oxydrakai came 
the leading men of-their cities and their provincial governors"? who 
were ‘entrusted with full.powers to conclude a treaty’, Greek writers? 
description ofthe ‘hundred ambassadors who “All rode in chariots 
and were men of uncommon stature and of a very dignified bearing. 
Their robes were of linen embroidered with inwrought gold and 
purple"? and Alexander's uncommon hospitality to them? leave little 
doubt that some sort of a respectable treaty took place between the 
two antagonistic parties. Jayaswal has, therefore, rightly observed that 
«All this does not read like the .description of a crushed enemy, but 
rather of one whose subordinate alliance was welcomed by Alexander 
after he had tested their valour. Alexander had not only to secure his 
rear in his retreat but had also to pacify and render confident the 
*seditious Macedonians. ”5 


Soon after Alexander, Chandragupta Maurya established a 
vast and powerful empire in tke country. The Mauryas allowed 
strong and united republics to co-exist honourably and reduced the 
weak and isolated ones.9 Since the Kshudrakas have not been 
mentioned in the Arthasastra, Jayaswal holds- that they could not 
withstand the Mauryan imperialism and came under the imperial 
sway.” S. K. Chakrabortty, however, believes.that the Kshudra- - 
kas, alongwith the Malavas, the Rashtrikas the Bhojas and the Vrijis 


I. Ekakibhih Kshudrakair jitam, Patanjali I. 883; I. 32 ;. 1I. 412, Patafijali 
seems to present the Indian version of the events as the Kshudrakas 
. alone had to meet the enemtes. 
2. Arrian, VI. 41; McCrindle, op. cit., p. 154. 
3. McCrindle, op. cit., pp. 248-51. 
4. Alexander “gave orders for the preparation of a ' splendid banquet to 
. Which he invited the ambassadors. Here a hundred couches of gold 
. Had been placed at a small distance of each other and these were hung 
round "with tapestry curtains which glittered with gold and purple” 
' (Curtius, IX. 7), 
5: Jayaswal, op. cit; p ‘60. a * 
9. Ibid., p. 116, ty hae 
7. Ibid, p, 82, NU 
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survived: thé imperial domination.! ^ These tribes have been réferred. 
to-by Katyayana -and Patafjalias sovereign statés in a flourishing 
condition. Since the Kshudrakas are -not traceable ‘in the subse- 
quent centuries, it is believed that they were amalgamated with the 
Malavas, probaly during their migration froth the Panjab to eastern 
Rajputana.9 which had begun during the Indo-Greek occupation. 
of the Panjab and probably continued down to the Scythian conquest. 
of that country.* i 


Though coins ofa large number of tribes and peoples with 
monarchical or non-monarchical constitutions like the Arjunayanas, 
Aívakas, Audumbaras, Kulütas, Kunindas, Maharaájas, Malavas, 
Sibis; Rajanyas, Yaudheyas, etc. have come to light, yet the coins 

of the Kshudrakas, like those of the, Madrakas, have still evaded the’ 
numismatists and historians. We describe below two small coins. 
which are the first Kshudraka coiris to be brought to light. These coins 
were found from. Pandusar, now a small village situated about 20 
miles south-west of Nohar on the kachcha bus track to Sardarshahr, in. 
Tahsil Nohar, district Sri Ganganagar, Rajasthan.5 


Description of the Coins 


1, Shape: Round. Size 1.3 cm. Weight 1.315 gm. ( 20.3 gr. appr. ). 
. Metal : AE... 


Obverse : Tree in railing; Brahmi legend around, kh[u]dakana. 
fuse : Ja (ya) in bold Brahmiletters?: . (PI. a 1. i: 





1, &K- Chakrabortty, “The Tribal Coins of Northern India" ; ` Numismatic 
Supplement, No. XLV I (1935-36), p. 33. 

2. Jayaswal, op. cit., pp. 60-61, fn. 28 and 116. 

3. Ibid, p. 146; A. S. Altekar, State and Gopernmant in | Ancient India, 3rd éd: PS 

Ts Delhi, 1958, p. 120, 

4. D.C. Sircar in the Age of Imperial Unity, p. 163. 

b. Signs of old habitations:in the form of potsherds, brick-bats, coins. 
terracottas, beads, charcoal, etc. are found for ‘about two miles to the 
west of Pandusar. The whole area is under cultivation and the 

_ Villagers sometimes obtain coins, beads, bones, terracottas and other 

' objects while ploughing their fields. For a detailed account of the coins. 
found from Pandusar, which include, among others, a rectangular- 
copper punch-emarked coin, coins of Süryamitra, il a Kushinas, 
etc, see my paper “Pandusara Se Prapta Sikke", . Maruzri, CÉuru, 

December, 1973, pp. 7-13. Lp. 

6. The letter‘ya’ is not very clear. 
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2. Shape: Round, Size 1.1 cm. Weight: 0.665 gm. (10.2 gr. 
appr.), Metal: AE 
Obverse : 'Tree in railing, to r., Brahmi latiora kana dong: the 
~ border, traces of letters on the left. 


Reverse: Obliteráted.  - ve vs : (Pi. V. 2) 


The legend on the first £coin leaves little doubt that it belongs 
to the Kshudraka tribe. Though the legend on the second coin is 
not completely preserved, yet the tree in railing, the weight, findspot 
and the letters kana on the right along the- border on the obverse 
clearly show its similarity tothe first coin. In weight -the second 
coin is just one-halfoof the first and palaeographically it seems to be 
‘earlier. The two letters ka and na resemble: very müch.these letters 
in Agokas edicts. These coins may be ascribed to early and mid- 
second century B.C. The legend on both these coins is in Prakrit 
as found on the Malava coins also. In form, too, it corresponds 
exactly to the coin-legends of the Malavas, the - ÁArjun&yanas and the 
Yaudheyas1 Treein railing on the obverse also corresponds with 
similar types of the above-mentioned tribes- as well as on the cains 
of the Rajanyas, Audumbaras, Kunindas, Sibis, Uddehikas, etc.? 
The tree in railing on the two coins shows some difference. The 
tree on the first coin seems to be stylised whereas the tree on the 
second one has ovate-lancelate leaves.. The railing which has been 
put around the tree reveals religious significance; but it is difficult 
to identify the trees on these coins.$ 2n 


The edges of the- second ooin show cracks. It seems to have 
been prepared from eithera hammered ‘blank ora globule, more 
probably from the latter as the rounded edges indicate. 'The 
first coin, which is palaeographically posterior to the second, is 
better finished, more roundish and cast. Evidently the Kshudrakas 
grew wiser by experience and manufactured better coins in course of 
time. The weights of the two coins show that the second coin is half 
the denomination ofthe first one and that the Kshudrakas issued 
coins of different denominations. 





1. Chakrabortty, of. cit., p. 47. 

2. Ibid., p. 63. 

9. Sometimes different gods or sages were also associated with these trees; 
but we don't get any reference in the extant literature to the association 
of any particular god, sage or plant with the Kshudrakas, . ." 


8 
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T '. Palaeographic, ‘comparison of the legends of these ‘Kshudraka 
coins and those of the Arjunayanas, Malavas and ` Yaüdheyas would 
reveal. that:the Kshudraka coins, are the earliest in the group. As 
such, they must therefore, have served as a model for the similar 
coinages of the-above-mentiond tribal republics. 


. ' We do not know whether the victory of the tribe.. Pid to in 
the coin, legend, is the same as described by Patanjali! or a different 
one. Since the Árjunayanas, the Malavas and the Yaudheyas have 
similar coin-legends referring to their victories, it is likely that they 
allude to the conquest of their new territories in eastern Rajasthan 
where they had to proceed and settle when pushed from Pan jab by 
more powerful alien antagonists. ; 


_ The find-spot of these coins pin-points the location of the Kshud- 
rakas. They seem to have proceeded from their original homeland 
in Montogomery district, east of the Hydaspas, towards the south- 
easterly direction and settled in the Drishadvati valley in the present 
day Nohar-Bhadra region of Rajasthan. The Malavas and the Sibis 
went further downwards and settled around Chittor and Nagar 
respectively. Probably the Kshudrakas were the first to make a move 
from the Panjab and settle in the nearest possible region. Even if 
we presume that the Kshudrakas and the Malavas, the two members 
ofthe league, began their southward journey together, it would be 
reasonable to believe that the former settled in their newer homes 
earlier than the latter who had to cover a vast region further south. 
And this fact is corroborated by their coins also,. 


In tlie present state of our knowledge we cannot say if the Kshu- 
drakas.issued silver coins also. More probably they did not. In the 
absence of a thorough search of the Kshudraka territory in aa 
nothing, however, can be stated with any certitude. 


. These coins, however, prove beyond doubt that the Kshudrakas 
had their independent republican state in existence during the second 
century B.C. and .thatthey did not amalgamate „with the Malavas 
during their migration from the Panjab to eastern Rajasthan as held . 


1. See f.n. 11 above.. 
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by Jayaswal, Altekar and others! These coins are important as they 
served as a model for the similar coinages of the Malavas, the Arjuna- 
_ yanas.and the Yaudheyas.2 


l. In the present state of our knowledge nothing definite can be said about 
the decline or end of the Kshudrakas. By and by their power níay have 
declined, may be because of desiecation and lesser or no water in the 
river Drishadvati, and they may have losttheir identity in the popu- 
lace. The present day Khoda Rajputs may be their modern representati- > 
ves still surviving and living in district Sri Ganganagar, Rajasthan. IL 
owe this suggestion to my friend Shri Vishvanath Singh. PE 

2. Iam thankful to my friend Pt. Mauji Ram Bhardwaj of*Nohar who: 
handed over these coins to me, 2 bim = E 


A NOTE ON THE WORD HARINI IN THE SRI- 
SÜKTA AND THE ANT“LOPE ON THE COINS 
OF THE KUNINDA KING AMOGHABHUTI 

Deena Bandhu Pandey l 


The female deity with lotus in her right hand on the coins of 
the Kuninda king Amoghabhiti! was identified as goddess Lakshmy 
by J. Allan2, The stag on the right of the above deity has been pro- 
posed to be a theriomorphic representation of the goddess Laksnmt 
by J.N. Banerjea in his work on Hindu Iconography, as one of the 
two possibilities suggested therein’. The suggestion was based on a 
couplet of the Srisakta of the Rigvedat which, according to S.V. 
Venkatesvara, referred to ‘the goddess Sri as a golden antelope 
adorned with garlands of silver and gold'5. In aceepting the evi- 
dence, Banerjea, to start with, was quite cautious and guarded 
because his suggestion of the above possibility is made to appear 
conditional in the sense that the proposal stood only if Venkatesvara’s 
rendering of the couplet concerned were to be accepted, as one may 
infer from the use of quotation marks while utilizing it?. But while 
considering the problem in the 7JVSI" Banerjea seems to be quite 
influenced by the view of Venkatesvara. ‘This can be inferred from 
not only his emphatic proposal of the theriomorphic representation 
of Lakshmi in deer but also dropping off of the other possibility 
suggested earlier. In his support, at this time, he also proposes to 
decipher the mark in between the horns of the deer asa $rivatsa 
symbol, which was taken to be a cobra by J. Allan?. Naturally, 


1. J. Allan, BMG, AJ, Introduction, p ci, also pp. 156 ff. 

2. Ibid., pp. 156 ff. 

3. The Development of Hindu Iconography, Calcutta, 1956, p. 134. The other 
suggestion was to identify the stag with the Yaksha.named -Ushtrapada 
who was the -special object of worship in the land of the Kunindas as 
-mentioned in tne Maliámayüri (verse 82). 

4. Hiranyvarnám harinim suvarna-rajata-srajám 
Chandyamn hiran pamaytin Lakshmi Fatavedo mamavaha (verse 1). 

5, Rupam, Nos. 42-44, 1980, p. 25. : 

6.. The Development of Hindu Iconography, pp. 47 and 134. 

7. ^ XXII, 1960, pp. 44f. 

8. Ibid., p. 48, 

9. BMC, AI, Introduction, p. ci. 
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this proposal of Syivatsa symbol made the problem of identification 
of deer with Lakshmt easier to some extent. Once the identity was 
established, the learned scholar was even tempted to point out 
similarity between the fickle nature of Lakshmi and the swift moving 
of the deert, 


However, the very base of the identification, i.e. the supposed 
mention of the goddess Lakshmi as an antelope (Harigi) in the 
Stisakta, is not free from doubts and objections. If the word harint 
is taken to mean ‘she deer’, the couplet under reference is the solitary 
example where Lakshmi is found to be mentioned as an antelope. It 
is also to be mentioned that the animal concerned has a closer Saivite 
association?, The deer on coins wears no garland and may not be 
identified with Lakshmi on the basis of the above rendéring of the 
couplet of the Srisakta. 


Let us examine the couplet under reference. We find two 
words in the couplet which refer to gold, hiranya and suvara. The 
word Aianyavarnà refers to the golden lustre of the goddess’. Her 
luminous golden colour is also found recorded in other ancient 
texts*. She is also recorded as hiranyamayt which can be interpreted 
in two ways-either made of gold or adorned with golden orna- 





1. jNSI, XXII, 1960, p. 45. Banerjea has been followed by other scholars 
also, cf. M.K. Saran, Tribal Coins-A Study, Delhi, 1972, pp. 305 £.; K.K. 
Dasgupta, Tribal History of India-A Numismatic Approach, Calcutta, 1974, 
pp. 99 ff. The latter scholar has also tried to suggest a new identification 
that the representation concerned probably with Durga (ibid., p 100), 
However, he has shown his inclination to agree with Banerjea’s view. 

2. .Mriga as one of the attributes of Siva is referred to in the iconographic 
texts and also found in the extant images. The close relation of Siva 
and deer is.also proved by the Siva and deer device of the Kuninda 
coins, 

3. The words suvarga and pingala of the Sriskkta (verses 14 and 13 respecti- 
vely) also refer to the luminous golden colour of the goddess. 

4. Hiranyarüpd, Suvarnaprabha ( Saubhagyalakshmyüpanishad, 1.88 ) Pratap- 
takafichananibham $obhàm, Brahamavaivarta Purina, Prakzitikhanda, 39, 11; 
Dev: Bhügavata Purana, 9.41.52; Chürusuvargavarnám ( Vishnudharmottara 
Purana, 1.41.38), The golden colour of the goddess is also hinted where 
she is referred to as yellow-coloured (Pitavarga Lakshmi as Tulasi in 
Devt Bhagavata Purana, 9,6:17) and.robed in yellow garments (Pitavasira- 

paridhana, Brahamavaivarta Purana, Bralmakhanda, 3.66; Vahnisuddhamisuka- 
dharám, ibid., Prokritikhanda, 2.32; Pitavasana, Devi Bhagavata Purana, 
9.41.52; Pitümbaradharim, Minasara, 54 20). 

Kf. S765 
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mentst. . Before we select any one of these meanings, it is. necessary 
to understand the word Aarin of the couplet. Tt is true that in’ many 

instances the’ word harini is used to: mean ‘aishe deer’. However, as 
noted above, the goddess Lakshmi is nowhere. found associated with 

this animal, The non-association of the she deer with the goddess, 

therefore, compels us to look for the possible meanings of the word 

harint and investigate the context in which this word has been used 

in the Srisakta.. The word haripi has been used in the Sanskrit litera- 

ture also in, the sense of yellow and green colours, the former of which. 
would better suit the goddess Lakshmt.who is often described as 
yellow-coloured or dressed in yellow garments, especially as this goes. 
well with description ‘as - ‘golden’. But in our opinion the most 
significant evidence is contained in the Amara ‘and Medini Koshas 
where the word harint is recorded to mean ‘an image of gold’ (Harigt 

...hemapratima?; Hrarint...suvarnapratimayafcha’). This meaning of 
the word harini suits the context very well where the luminous golden 

colour of the goddess Lakshmi is being referred to. Keeping this. 
meaning of the word farini in mind one has to ‘select’ only the latter 

meaning of the word hiranyamayim suggested above, i.e., adorned with 
golden ornaments$. 


Further the word swarpa means gold, but it is also a well known L. 
term for a piece of gold of definite weight, and probably shape also, 
used a3 monetary token in the Vedic period. The word rajata may 
also be taken to refer'to a token like suvarpa*. The word sraj 
(feminine sraja) in the Rigveda, according to R.G. Chandra, means a 
chain adorning the forehead. Thus, suvarparajatasrajam of the 


1.. As suggested by R.G, Chandra, Prüchina Bharata mem Lakshmi Prati, - 
Varanasi, 1964, p. 23.. 

2. Amarakosha, ed. N.A, Acharya, Bombay, 1959, 1.2435, p.207. There is 
no room for the suggestion of R.G. Chandra that the word refers to 
the eyes like those of she deer (op. cit., p. 23). 

8. Medinikosha, ed. J.V. Bhattacharyya, Calcutta, 1897, 14.3.87-8, p. 52. In 
support of this view one can also notice the clear reference to the 
golden ornaments of the luminoüs goddess in tne Sritukta (Hemamálinim. 
verse 14) and also in other texts (Srarnamalini, Saubliag yalakshmyupanishad, 
1.885) Suuargatatatka, makarakundala... suvargad ámayuk, Kohrakajokasuospa- 
ratnaparisamyutlam, Münasárá, 54.23, 25). - 

4, Cf A.S. Altekar, ZNSI, XV, pt. I, 1963, pp. 18; Also D.B. Pandey 'O 
the Monetary usé of Silver in the: Vedic Period’, paper submitted to 
. tbe Numismatic Seminar organised by the Deptt.of Ancient History, 
Archaeology and Culture, University of Gorakhpar, January 1069. -.— ` 
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couplet- will méan a chain containing gold and silver pieces. This 
sort of chain is traditionally used.even now on the auspicious occasion 
of the eiglith day of the black half of the month. of Áévin by those 
women whose son or sons are alive. The chain used on this occasion 
contains two barley-shaped pieces of gold and silver and is called as 
Jiitaputrika after the name of the occasion!l. The word chandra 
(feminine chandra) of the couplet may be .interpreted . not only as 
. moon-like but also pleasant. 


With the meanings suggested above the couplet under reference 
may be rendered as follows: O, Agni bring to me, the (moon-like) 
pleasant, luminous image of Lakshmi, made of gold, (adorned with) 
golden ornaments and a chain (containing two pieces) of gold and 
silver. 


Once the reference to an antelope in the Srisükta is disagreed to, 
there remains no clue to identify the deer with the goddess Lakshmi. 
Again, in the light of the known Saivite association of the animal 
concerned, the suggestion of the Srivatsa symbol should also be dis- 


carded. The view of Allan, who notices the symbol of Cobra, is 


more acceptable. Here one should also be reminded of the Saiva 


religion of the Kuninda king who put JVandipada-Trifüla symbol and 
Siva on their coins. 


Thus it is very clear that we do not have any direct evidence 
to consider the stag as a theriomorphic representation of goddess ` 
Lakshmi. 


1. Op.cit., p. 23. The word sraj was either used to mean a garland in anci- 
ent times or it came not very late to mean so, as we find that at Jeast 
in the later Vedic period the word connoted ‘a garland’. In later texts 
the word is only once used in the description of Lakshmi (Saubhigya- 
lakshmyupanishad, 1.28), where its meaning is ‘a garland’. It was perhaps 
this connotation of the word sraj which would have led the Jater writers 
to mention garlands of gold and precious stones among the ornaments 
of Lakshmi in general, and only once, in the above referred Upanishad, 
ofsilver also. Perhaps silver being a metal of lesser value as compared 
to gold was dropped by other writers and precious stones of higher 
values taken to be mentioned. This is how a chain containing two pieces 
of gold and silver was taken to refer to garlands of those metzls in 

- ‘later times, and realising no significance of the two metals referred to, 
ina stilllater period, only garland came to be more important At 
this stage more precious materials for garlands were taken into conside- 
ration. : 
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In view of the Saivite character of the coin-device one may be 
inclined to propose the female deity to be identified as goddess. 
Parvati. The goddess Amba (a name of Parvati) of Pushkalavati* 
has been represented on an Indo-Greek gold medal holding half- | 
opened lotus in right hand®. Whether this deity was provided with. 
some seat (asana)......which, had it been there, would have been out. 
of flan...., may be answered on the evidence of the same device 
found on the coins of Azes where the deity is seen on a lotus seat®. 
The lotus flower has been associated with Parvati in her form known. 
as Ekünarmáa in the Vishnudharmottara Purana and the Brihatsamhita*. 
The goddess holding lotus flower is also seen in thc Ekanarnsa panels. 
in the Provincial Museum Lucknow and at Ellura’, Parvati with a 
lotus in her hand may also be seen in the Uma-Maheévara image 
from Mathura®, Thus there is ample evidence to identify the deity 
on lotus seat and holding lotus in her hand on Amoghabhuti’s coins. 
as Parvati. This identification may also be supported, to ‘some 
extent, by the other coin devices of the Kunindas. They issued coins. 
with Siva and deer depicted on one of their coin types". The device 
under study seems to be just a counter device with the depiction of 
Parvati and deer. 


1. The reading of legend is suggested as Pakhalavadi devadá (or ta) Ambi (or- 
Ampae) cf. P.L. Gupta, JNSI, XX, pt. I, 1958, pp. 69 f. and B.N. 
Mukherjee, Nan@ on Lion, Calcutta, 1969. p. 72. 

2. For illustration, cf. ibid. pl. V, no. 17. 

For illustration, see ibid,, pl. V, nos. 15, 16. 

4. Ekünamiapi karlayyá devi padmakara tatha 
Katisthavámahastà sū madhyastha Rümakrishnayoh | Vishnudhamottara Purana,. 
3.85.71. 

Ekünam$á karya devi Baladeva-krishnayormadhye 
Kotisamsthitavómakará sarojamitarena chodvakati Brihatsamhita, 57,37. 

5. Cf. Ajay Mitra Shastri, India as seen in the Brihatsamhita of Varühamihira,. 
Delhi, 1969, pls. X, XI. . 

6. Cf. The Development of Hindu Iconography, p. 468. 

7. BMC, Al, pp. 159 ff, 
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A NEW HOARD OF SATAVAHANA COINS 
{ Ajay Mitra Shastri and R. K. Sethi 
(PI. V) 


The hoard under study was acquired by Shri R. K. Sethi from 
a dealer who is reported to have acquired it somewhere near 
Hyderabad, Andhra Pradesh. Thus tlie firidspot of the hoard cannot 
be definitely determined and the only thing that can be averred with 
a fair degree of certainty is that it belonged to the Hyderabad 
region where Satavahana coins are reported from time to time. That 
this is not a collection of stray Satavahana coins picked up at intervals 
is, however, clearly indicated by the fact that all the coins contained 
in the hoard are of a remarkably uniform type and fabric and 
belong, without an’ exception to later members of the Satavahana 
dynasty. The lack of certainty regarding its provenance has, how- 
ever, deprived it of much of its historical value. 


-The coins are all of a copper alloy. But their metallic composi- 
tion does not appear to be uniform. Some coins are coppery in 
colour while others are blackish. There are also a few coins which 
present a somewhat greenish appearance. | 


... The coins of the hoard are. characterised bya striking unifor- 
mity of type and fabric. All the pieces are round in shape. Some 
of them are perfectly circular while a majority of them are roughly so. 
They are die-struck as is apparent from cracked edges of a few 
coins and partial accommodation of devices and legends. All of them 
bear an elephant walking to right with upraised trunk and Brahmi 
legend on the.obverse and the so--called Ujjain symbol with 
a pellet in each of its orbs, on the reverse, The neck of the elephant 
is beautifully decorated. The ornament is clear on several coins. In 
profile, it appears S-shaped, the upper part being somewhat angular. 
It is decked with a row of pearls visible under the neck on many 
specimens. It appears to have beenfa strap of leather or cloth border- 
ed with a strand (or strands) of pearls. "The upward flourish of the _ 
trunk has come out on some of the coins; there is, however, no doubt 
that all the coins showed the trunk upraised, the trunk being off the 
flan on many coins as the blank was smaller than the die from which 

4 EH i V EM 
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it was impressed, On the reverse of some of the coins we see a cres- 
cent over one of the balls of the Ujjain symbol. It is difficult to ` 
determine if this feature was intended to be shared by allthe coins; 
if it was so, the reason for its non-accommodation on most of the 
coins must be the same as that mentioried’ in’ connection with the . 
obverse device. The legend, which ,is in Prakrit as on all the 
S&tavahana coins, gives us only the name of the issuing chief in the 
genitive singular preceded by the. honorific siri and the genitive 
singular form of the regal title ràjan. We have the form rama (pro- 
perly rango) on the few coins on which it is accommodated (PI. V. 6,9). 
It may be pointed out in this connection that this form is already 
known to occur on Satavahana specie.! The other form, rafio, is 
not met with on our coins, An important feature of the legend on 
these coins is the absence of metronymics, which is also true of the 
Satavahana coins in circulation in the Vidarbha region.2 The entire 
legend i is not fully accommodated on evena single coin; it has to be 
reconstructed. by comparing. the legends on different coins, It is 
given in the upper half of the surface of the coins; commencing at VII 
or VIII O’clock beyond the tail of the elephant, it ends at about II 
: O'clock just before the trunk of the animal. The space under the 
elephant i is left blank. In most cases it forms a more or less perfect 
semi-circle along the upper edge of the coin (PI. V. 6, 8-10); but in a 
few cases it runs in an almost straight horizontal line (Pl. 3-5, 7). : 


While, as stated above, the exact findspot of the hoard is uncer- 
tain, the Elephant with trunk upraised to right : Ujjain symbol type, 
the absence of the metronymics and the employment of rasa in place 
of the more common raño, which are some of the characteristic fea- 
tures of the Satavahana coins reported from Vidarbha, may perhaps 
indicate that the hoard may have actually been found in some area 
situated not very far from Vidarbha. This assumption- is, however, 
rendered doubtful by the fact that the Satavahana specie found in 





'1. Itis met with on the coins of the Tarhala hoard, Mirashi. thought: 
^ that this form of the Prakrit word was changed to raña (Properly raniie) 
` in the time of Yajia S&takarni. See ZNSJ, ii, p. 86. 

2. Metronymics are conspicuous by- their. absence on the coins contai- 

ned in the Chanda (FPASB, 1893, PP. As. 17) and ‘Tarhala (INST, i He 

pp. 83 ff.) hoards. pe ee Ree rang 
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Vidarbha are of potin and that copper coins of.this type have been. 
reported extensively from other parts of the Sátaváhana empire. 


In all, the hoard contains 200 coins all of which are attributable 
to the Satavahanas. Of these, six coins are broken into pieces and 
are consequently of no use for the present study. The rest of the coins 
can be satisfactorily attributed to individual rulers. Their break-up 
is as follows :— - 


1. Sātakarņi 80 

2. Pulumávi - 79 

3. Sivaért Pulumavi 29 

- 4. -Khada Satakarni 6 
Total 194 


As the palaeography of the coin-legends and the fabric are 
indicative of a late period, Satakarni (No. 1) of our coins can only 
be one of the later rulers of this name belonging to the Satavahana 
dynasty. He may, therefore, be identified either with Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, the 23rd member of the dynasty according to the Puranic 
list of the Andhra kings, or Vasishthtputra Satakarni who is known 
only from some coins.2 "The first alternative appears, however to be 
preferable. The second ruler represented by our coins may be identi- 
fied with a fair degree of certitude with Vásishthiputra Pulumavi, 
the son and successor of the great Gautamfputra. The fourth king is 
already known froma few coinsin the Tarhala hoard’ and from 
the much more numerous coins in the recently published Wategaon 
hoard,4 and has been satisfactorily identified with Sivaskanda Sata- 


1. Bulletin of the Prince of Wales Museum, No. 5, pp, 62-64 (Brahmapuri); 
ABORI, xii, pp. 180ff.; Annual Report of the Hyderabad Archaeological Depart- 
ment 1940-41, pp. 16ff. (Kondapur); JZNSI, xv, p. 76 (Bidar). Also see 
P. L. Gupta in Coinage of the SatavGhanas and Coins from Excavations (ed, 

^ Ajay Mitra Shastri), pp. 47-48. 

2. A few silver issues of this king have been discovered. He is perhaps 
No. 24a of Pargiter's list (The Purina Text of the Dynasties of the Kali Age, 
p 36) to whom some ‘base metal coins have also been attributed. See 
JNSI, ii, pp. 87-88; M. Rama Rao, List of Published Satavühana Coins, 
NNM, No. 6, pp. 16-16; Satavahana Coins in the Andhra Pradesh Government 
Museum (Hyderabad, 1961), pp. 50ff. . 

3. JNSI, I, p.89, Pl. VIII, 15-17. This hoard contained in all 23 coins 
of this ruler. 

4. Ibid. XXXIV, pp. 209f., PI. X. 11-15. There are as many as 191 coins 
of this chief in this hoard. 3 


TUA * successor’ “of Satakarni IV. See ibid, p. 88.. 
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karni who is mentioned as the 26th Andhra-Satavahana king in the 
Purágas.! -On the coins*of the Wategaon hoard his name is prefixed“ 
by the metronymic Vasishthiputra, which. indicates that he was a 
co-uterine brother of Vasishthiputra Pulumavi.2 As regards the third. 
king, however, there is some divergence of opinion regarding his 
identification. A king named Sivafri Pulom& is mentioned in the 
Puranic text on the Andhra (Satavahana) dynastic list, as reconsti- 
tuted by Pargiter, as the successor of Puloma (i.e. Vasishthiputra 
Pu]umávi), the son and successor of Gautamiputra Satakarni,? though 
in his list of the Andhra kings Pargiter gives his name only as 
Sivagri.4 The relationship between these rulers is not specified in 
the Puranas, but the use of the metronymic Vasishthiputra for him on 
some of his coins® shows that he too was a couterine brother of 
Vasishthiputra Pu]màvi, V.V. Mirashi, however, thinks that there 
is some error in the Püranic account at this point and that Sivatri 
was in reality an honorific used before royal names.5 Consequently 
Sivagri was not a proper name and Vasishthiputra Siva$ri-Pulumavi 
of the coin-legends is no other than. Vasishthiputra Pulmavi him- 
sel." M. Rama Rao, on the other hand, regards Sivagri asa personal 
name and appears to favour placing him after Satakarpi IV (i.e. 





1, Pargiter adopts the name Sivaskandha found in some of the Puranas 
(Purana Text of the: Dynasties of the Kali Age, pp. 36 and 42), but the read- 
ing Sivaskandah noted in a footnote (p.42, fn. 5) is preferable and has 
been generally adopted by historians. 

'The objection against the attribution of the coins bearing the name 
Khada Satakarni to Skanda Satakarni of the Puranic list, which has 
been recently raised by Nisar Ahmad on: stylistic grounds (Coinage of the 
Satavahanas and Coins from Excavations, (ed. Ajay Mitra. Shastri), PA 
does not appear to be well-based. 

2, 3NSI, XXXIV, pp. 207-8. 

3. Pargiter, op. cit., p. 42, 1. 29. ape . ; 

4. Ibid, p. 36. The Vishnu-purana gives the name of this chief as S&takarni 
Sivasri See ibid., p. 42, fn. l. A manuscript of this Purina makes two. 
rulers out of this name and places a certain Sátakarni between Pulomá 

. and Sivaéri. See ibid., pp. 37, 42, fn. l1. Much. $t the debate on -this 
question is due to these divemgeneca: 

5. JINSI, XXXIV, p. 208; Rama Bio; List sea Published "Sátavihana: Coins, 
pp. 16-17. ; l 

P JNSI, XXXI, pp. 15185. XXXIV, p. 208. os "omg 

Te. < Ibid Earlier Mirashi admitted the separate identity of Sivaérr Pulumüvi 

tnd regard him as the grandson of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi. and the. 


" ye 
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Vasishthiputra Sátakargi).! Some other scholars altogether ignore 
Sivagri Pu]mávi and identify Sivairi of the Puranas with Vasishthi- 
putra Sivaíri' Satakarni of some coins found in the Krishna and 

£Godavari districts of Andhra. Pradesh and’ Vüsishthiputra Sátakarpi 
of silver coins.? We feel that while in some cases Sivasri can be 
treated as an honorific,$ in the present case it would be preferable to 
regard it as a proper name since it is clearly so mentioned in the 
Puranas. It must be admitted, however, that the whole problem i is a 
complicated one and requires closer investigation before any final 
judgement can be pronounced. 


As.Skanda S&takarpi is the last king represented by our coins, it 


may be reasonably concluded that the hoard was buried during or 
shortly after the close of his reign. 


We may now proceed to describe selected coins of each of these 


rulers. 


1, Satakarni (Gautamiputra Satakarni) 

1. Copper ; Round; Diameter ; 1.91.75 cm.; Weight: 2 gms. 

Obv. Elephant walking to right; neck decorated; on its back, 
Brahmi legend in a straight line, Siri-Sataka[ ni]. 

Rev. Ujjain symbol with a pellet in each orb. PI. V.3 

2. Copper; Round; Diameter : 1.8 cm.; Weight : 3.2 gms. 

Obv. Elephant as above with trunk upraised; the flourish of 
the trunk has come out beautifully; on its back, Bráhmi 
legend in an almost straight line, Satakani[sa]. 

Rev. As above. PI. V. 4. 


: JINSI, XXXV, pp 113-17. ` But Rama Rao is unable to decide whether 


SivaSri Pulumivi and SivaSri Sdtakarni of the coins are to be regarded 
as one and the same or distinct and thinks it ‘most reasonable to desig- 


‘nate this Satavahana king (i.e. ÉSiva$ri) as SivaSri without any title and 


place him after Satakarni IV.’ See ibid., p. 117. 

K. Gopalachari, Early History of the Andhra Country, pp. 63-4, 60; D. C. 
Sircar in The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 205. For the coins attributed to 
Vüsishthiputra Siva$ri Satakarni, see BMC, AWK, p..29, PI. V, 116-116. 
It must be pointed out, however, that the legends on the coins attri- 


- buted to this chief do not give full legend, the name after Sivaéri hav- 


ing been obliterated. It may, therefore, as well be argued that these 
coins really belong to Sivaóri Pulumàvi. A coin of Sivaért Satakarni 
has been reported from Bhokardan excavations. See Ajay Mitra Shastri 


.in- Excavations at Bhokardan, pp. 23-4, Pl. XV. 6. For silver coins of 


Vüsishthiputra Sátakarni, see SI, XI, pp. 9-12; 59-68; 
XXVII, pp. 32-85, S d 
As'in Sivaéri Apilika, . A. I. C. a) 
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3. Copper; Round; Diameter: 1.6 cm.; Weight: 3 gms. 

Obv. .Elephant as above; on its back Brahmi legend in thick- 
topped characters in a straight line, Sataka[ni]. 

Rev. : Ujjain symbol with a pellet in each orb and a crescent. 
over one of its orbs. The crescent is in the form of a 
circle with only a little opening on top. There is some 
gap between the orb and the crescent. PL V. 5 


II. Pulumavi (Vasishthigutra Pulmavi) 


IIT. 


1. Copper; Round; Diameter : 1.8x 1.7 cms.; Weight; 3 gms. 

Ob». Elephant walking to right; neck decorated; tail hanging 
down. Semi-circular Brahmi legend commencing at 
7 O'clock, Rana siri-Pu|u[ma]. : 

Rev. Ujjain symbol with a pellet in each orb. Pl. V. 6 

2. Copper; Round; Diameter : 1.8 cm.; Weight : 3.5 gms. 

Ob». Elephant as above; neck decked with S-shaped ornament. 
On its back, Brahmi legend in an almost straight line, 
siri-Pulumavisa. The medial i shows an ornamental 


flourish. 
Rev. Ujjain symbol with a pellet in each orb and a crescent 
over one of its orbs, ux Pl V.7 


Sivasrt Pulumavi l 
1. Copper; Round; Diameter: 1.9x1.7 cm.; Weight: 2.9 gms. 
Partly damaged. — 
Obv. Elephant walking to right with trunk upraised; neck 
decorated as before. Semi-circular Brahmi legend,- 
Savasari Pulumavasa, 


. Rev. Ujjain symbol with a pellet in each orb and a crescent 


over one of its orbs. Pl. V. & 
2. Copper; Round; Diameter: 2 Xx 1.8 cm.; Weight: 2.700 gms. 
Partly damaged. 


Obv. Elephant walking to right. Semi-circular Brahmi legend 
commencing at about 7 O'clock, na Savasara Puf lu]. 

Rev, Ujjain symbol with a pellet in each orb. Pl. V.9 

Skanda Satakarni : 

Copper; Round; Diameter: 1.7 x 1.85 cm; Weight: 2 gms. 

Ob», Elephant as above; neck decorated with S-shaped orna- 
ment. Semi-circular Brahmi legend, [sa]ra-Khada Sataka. 

Rev. As above. / PI V.10 


COINS AND SEALINGS OF THE BODHI 
DYNASTY OF TRIPURI 


K. D. Bajpai 
(PL VI). 


. Rapson in his Catalogue! has described the coins of four rulers 
with their names ending in ‘Bodhi’. These are Sri Bodhi, Vira Bodhi, 
(or Vira Bodhidatta), Siva Bodhi and Chandra Bodhi. The exact 
find-spots of these coins were, however, not known when Rapson 
wrote his Catalogue. On the basis of some similarity of these coins to 
the coins of the Western Kshatrapas, it was surmised that the Bodhis 
ruled somewhere in western India,2 Apart from the fact that some of 
the Bodhi coins are similar in size to those of the Western Kshatrapas, 
there is some similarity in regard to occurrence of symbols on the 
coins of both. Symbols, such as hill, moon and river, are found 
both on the Kshatrapa coins and those of the Bodhis. 


The Bodhi coins described by Rapson are made of lead and 
are round in shape. They are small imsize witha diameter ranging 
between .25 and .5 inches. Their weight varies between 4.5 and 
38.4 grains. These coins come under two categories: The first type 
‘shows on the obverse (taken by Rapson as the reverse) the hill or 
meru symbol and the name of the ruler— Siri Bodhisa ( of Šrī Bodhi ), 
etc. The reverse is plain. On the second type of coins the obverse 
shows moon-on-the-hill flanked by a wavy line on both sides. 


The name of the ruler is given as usual. On the reverse is seen 
tree in railing and a standing human figure. 


Rapson assigned the Bodhi rulersto the first half of the 2nd 
cent. A.D. He based his conjectural dating on the similarity of the 
script of the coins to the script occurring in the Inscriptions and coins 
of the Kshaharatas and the early rulers of the family of Chashtana.® 


1. BMC, AWE, pp. clxiv-clxv, clxxvi, ccvii. 

2. Ibid, pp. clxiv, clxxiv. All these coins were from’ the Bhagvanlal 

"> collection. © ^ PS es Ue i 

32 Ibid, p. clxv. Rapson thought that some of the similar uninscribed 
coins of this type could also be attributed to this dynasty. . ; ^" 
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A few years ago several coins of the Bodhi rulers were collected 
by Dr. M.C. Chaube of Jabalpur from Tewar (ancient Tripuri) in. 
Jabalpur district. Chaube kindly showed these coins to the 
author, They were of lead and resembled the Bodhi coins E 
by Rapson. 


The University of Sagar, under the direction of the author, 
conducted excavations at Tripuri during the period 1969. Asa result. 
of this; the sequence of ‘cultures revealed at Tripuri was found quite. 
important from the point of view of the pre-Gupta history of «the. 
Dahala region. Above the late Sataváhana phase at Tripuri. were: 
found baked clay sealings and several coins of the Bodhi rulers, The: 
stratified evidence at Tripuri has enabled us to place the Bodhis. — 
between the close of the 2nd century A.D. ande. 300 A.D. The 
names of the rulers now known from these clay sealings and the coins. 
from Tripuri are five: 1. $ri Bodhi, 2. Chandra Bodhi, 3. Vasu Boas. 
4, Siva Bodhi and 5. Dharma Bodhi. 


Most of the coins obtained from the Tripuri excavations are. 
of lead. Only a few of them have analloy of zinc in them. The 
legends on some coins are quite clear. On the clay. sealings the 
writing is much more distinct, 


The baked clay sealings show a good degree of artistic exce- 
Hence. They bear the symbols of six-arched ( in one case ten-arched ) 
meru, Standard with flag, moon, rivers and a danda. The names of 
the rulers written on the sealings follow the matronymic pattern of 
the Satavahanas. On a very clear sealing of Vasu Bodhi, for instance, 
the complete legend is Vasithiputasa Vasubodhisa mahārājasa. The matro- 
nymic as wellas the symbols on sealings and coins indicate the 
influence of the Satavahana coins on those of the Bodhis. Of particular 
interest is the human figure occurring on some coins of Vira Bodhi.2 
This figure can be compared with the human figure on some of 
the Satavahna coins? I have recently:shown ‘that this figure is thè 
crude representation of a deity, most pronasly Lakshmi. 


1. bid, p. 207, pl. XVIII, no. 983. p 

2, Ibid, pp. 1-2, pl. I, 2-3; 7NSI, XII, pp. 94-7, s X, E XIII 4 P: 33, 
"US pLILdLetc. ^ — Ue M 
EZ See Bajpai ‘New Sdtavahana Coins...’, Coinage of the Sztarühanas, and 


' Coins from Excavations - (ed. “Ajay anus Shastri, Nagpur, 1972), ‘p. 28, 
Pl. J, 2 


3,41 
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The Bodhi coins obtained at Tripuri, both from the surface 
and.excavation, are circular in shape and small in size. Their 
weight varies between 7 and 40 grains. No silver coin of these rulers 
is so.far known. The Bodhi coins were primarily meant for circula- 
tion in the Tripuri region, where the Bodhis ruled. 


The name of the first ruler of the dynasty was most probably 
Bodhi. : The word siri ( ri) seems to be an honorific attached to 
bis name.’ The tradition of naming a dynasty after the name of its 
progenitor seems to have been well established in ancient India. The 
name ofthe Satavihana dynasty seems to have been derived from 
king Satavahana whose coins are known from the Telangana region 
and also from Nevasa. The name of this ruler seems to have been 
adopted asthe family name. 'This new name consequently became 
more popular than the old name Andhra ( or Andhra ). The same 
can be said about the name ofthe Gupta dynasty. It can be said 
that the name of the first ruler ( Gupta ) of this dynasty, with the 
honorific fri, was adopted as the family name. 


The name ‘Bodhi’ can not be taken to mean that the rulers 
of this dynasty were Buddhists, or they were closely associated with 
Buddhism. The excavations conducted at Tripuri have not yielded 
any tangible evidence to show that Buddhism had any hold in that 
area during the 2nd-3rd. centuries A. D. The Bodhis, similar to 
their predecessers the Satavahanas, were undoubtedly followers of 
the Vedic religion, This is attested by the occurrence of several 
symbols on their coins akin to those found on the Satavahana coins. 
Apart from the deity ( which I take to be the crude representation of 
Lakshmi ) the other symbols on the Bodhi coins and sealings are : 
meru, kalpavriksha ( tree-in railing ), dhvaja-pataka, Chandra and the 
waved lines.! a 


As regards the area of their rule, there is no doubt now that 
the Bodhis ruled over the Dahala region with Tripurī as its capital. 
They ruled there after the Satavahanas. A striking common feature 
in the coinage of both these dynasttes, apart from the common symbols 

l. Explaining the occurrence of two waved lines, one on either side of the 
hill, Rapson thought: ‘presumably the locality of this dynasty must be 
sought for in some district where' there were two rivers of importance.” 
(lbid, p. clxxvi). ‘Tripuri meets with this requirement, where 
Bangañgā meets the river Narmada. : 


5 
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C figure of deity, ” fhree-arched. hill, tree-in ‘railing, etc. ) and the use 
of Prakrit language; is that both minted: Teàd-cóins.: It may be stated: 
here that lead was found and used ira- “good: qantity- in- the regions 
óf eastern Malwa’ and Tripuri. The heavy -round weight made: of 
lead weighing 2.97 kilograms found’ in- the Eräm. exdavations can. 
be mentioned here. This lead-piece, . obtained from the late Mauryan, 
level, . béars the seal ` „impression of king. Indragupta. Apart from 
the clear legend raño Indagutasa written. in the Maur yan Brahmi 
characters, the die-impression has also preserved, though faintly, 
the, hill and waved line symbols. 


In his reccnt paper! “Ajay Mitra’ Shastri has dealt with-several- 
problems Deine to Më Bodhis: Eos has cay stated that the 
any part of- "Western India; -wherefrom ` nota - single ‘Bodhi coin.is 
known from excavations.? “He has rightly observed that a definite 
éhronological position of the Bodhi rulérs cannot bé determined at 
present. The Bodhis havé;hót: recorded’ on" their--séaiings or 
coins any dates nor any precise genealogical relationship among 
themselves. ; i M : ` l l 


R E 
> 


The Bodhis do” not seem to have issued any epigraphical 
records. We do not have’ any reference’ toithem in thé records of 
other ancient dynasties too. Shastri has-inentioned a “fevt-references 
to ‘Budha’, ‘Baudhi’ and ` ‘Bodha? found -in-the: Mahabhüihya of 
Patafijali and in the: Mahabharata:4- ‘At:present ittis not possible -to 
identify, with any amount of certainty, thè Bodhi-rulers of the :2nd- 
Brd centuries A.D. with the. Baudlas ór Bódhás referred to. by 
Shastri:5:. "But at the same. time'the .possibility cannot; be ruled out 
that the Bodha tribe of thesé is works; may:havé existed some- 


1. A.M. Shastri, ‘Fresh Light. on | the. Bodhis’, FNSI, XXXIV, pp. 215-22. 
- See also his book Thi equ Bhopal, 197); pP. 29-32. - 

2, JNSI, XXXIV, P. BER mead gece Miu 

3. Ibid, pp: 219-20. À woe 


4. Ibid, pp. 220-28. =. 10 


. 


w 


b. Shastri has. referred to the Gita press edition of the. Mahabharata... ee the z 
critical "Poona edition of the’ epic the two references are different. The 

` correct reading given in the Gritical edition (Sabhaparva, RI, 25 and 

* “not “XIV, 26) i is: "Sarasena Bhadrakara Bodhah: Salvah Patachcháráh. Simi- 

b lárly, t the "correct, reading in the Bhishmaparva (X, '38 Andr not IX; d 

js: Sirasenah Kalinga$cha Bodha Mokastathaiva cha." - 


^ 
te 
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where in the Panjab prior to its migration to the south or; south-east 
at a later date. 

References to our ' brief published reports on the ripur exca- 
vations coriducted under the: ‘supervision of the present - ‘author, have 
already: beer given "by Shástri.* - He ~ has,’ however, nót mentioned 
about the ‘Bodhi coins found an the excavations.” While re-examining 
the numismatic material foutid' at “Tripurt during: the field work: of 
the four seasons (1966 to 1970}, ‘the names of Bodhi rulers -have been 
read on the clear coins." ‘These’ and: the’ ‘Bodhi- sealings have been: 
recovered from the layers of period V (c. 200-350 A. D.).- | 

One copper coin bearing the legend. Tripuri in Mauryan Brahm 
characters has been recovered from period Til (c. 300-100 B.C, » 
This again isa proof positive-to identify the dinde ipd of dewar 
with: ancient Tripurt: XN 1 c M E ps 

I now describe below the sealings "wi some "of. the Bodhi coins 


obtained and identified by: nie from. the Tripuri excavations; j 
feed 4, 


^» 


t 
RE 


I. Sralings ) [^ e 

Sealings of five Bodhi rulers have been identified. The names 
of the rulers dre: h^Srri Bodhi;-2. Vasu “Bodhi; 3. Chandia Bodhi, 
4. Siva Bodhi, and 5. Dharma Bodhi. M08 


Nos. 1 to 4 were known previously. One sealing of a new ruler, 
Dharma Bodhi, has also been recently identified. Taking into account 
the additional name of Vira "Bodhi--(or-Virabodhidatta) of Rapson, 
whose seal or sealing has not yet been God the total number 


Genii eg ae ees 


of the Bodhi ruleis now becomes 6. Sco EV 


EA IN OE ae eri 
1. Śr Bodhi ” : "T 2r sid. j 
Baked clay, greys ‘circular, diam, ?, 75, em. 


In the centre, six-arched hill surmounted by creseent. Other 


ES ES 


symbols are obliterated"? i-i. 


«The border Bfalimii legend reádsz, uoh cs Poa | 

a -tasa siri Bodhisa mqé ini 7,7." (PI. VI.1) 
E of K. $a Bodhi, son of - j 

l JNSL XXXIV, p. iB, nda o di per ROSAS 3 

2. M. G. Dikshit, who excavated at 'Tripuri previously, a "also fecovered the 

coins bearing the legend Tripuri, from the same level.. See. Tripuri-1952 

(Nagpur, 1955); p. 125; pl. XLII, no. 4; also his Madhya Pradesh ke Purd- 


tattoa ki Riiparekh@ (Sagar; 1954), -p,"44,pl-1Vicl4. - 
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2. Vasu Bodhi 
Baked clay of black colour; circular, diam. 2.40 cm. 


.. Within a lined circular border in the centre is a six-arched hill 
with crescent above. The hill is flanked on both sides by a waved line 
and a javeline like dhwaja pointing upwards. There isa straight 
line below the hill. The border Brahmi legend is complete and is 
very well preserved. It reads : Vasatha(i)putasa Vasubodhisa mahara | ja ] 
sa- (i. e. of king Vasu Bodhi, son of Vasishthi ). ~ (PI. VI. 2) 


3. Chandra Bodhi 


Baked clay, grey; oval, diam. 9.00 cm. 


The centre has a ten-arched hill with crescent above. The hill 
is flanked on each side by a waved line and the javeline standard. 
The flag ( pataka ) falling down from the standard to the right can 
be seen, The clear border Brahmi legend is: satha( sithi )putasa 
siri Chanda Bodhisa ma (i. e of K. Chandra Bodhi, son of [ Vasi ! 
shthi ). ( PL VI 3) 


There is a clear dot after the letter cha, indicative of the 
anusvára. 


4. Siva Bodhi 
Baked clay, grey; round; diam. 2.35 cm. 


Within a lined circular border, six-arched hill with crescent 
above, flanked by the waved lines and javeline like dhvaja. The top 
of the left dhvaja is not pointed, but is like a triangle. A flag attached 
to it can also be seen. Below the hill is the straight line. 


The border legend reads : 


[satha] putasa Siva Bodhisa mahara [ ja] (i.e. of king Siva 
Bodhi, son of (V4)sishthi). . (PI. VI. 4) 


Only the lower parts of the first two letters sa and iha and of . 
the last letter ja are visible. 


5. Dharma Bodhi 


Baked clay, grey; circular, diam. 2.40 cm. 
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` In the centre is the six-arched hill surmounted by the usual 
prominent crescent. The symbols of the waved lines and- the dhoajas 
are faintly. preserved. : . 


The legend, below the lined border is- 
[ putasa J Dhama Bodhisa ma- 5. a a ag 
(ie. of K. Dharma Bodhi; s son o). . . (Pl. VI. 5) 


The letters dhama before Bodhi can clearly be read: ` The name 
of the mother cannot be read. VE. 


It is interesting to note that on the sealing of most of the 
Bodhi rulers the name of the mother is.given as Vasishthi. We 
may, therefore, conclude that Vasishtha was the gotra name of these 
rulers from their mothers’ side; and hence they have commonly used 
it ‘with their own names. "Vásishthi, in that case. would be the 
gotraname,and not the proper name. 


The reverses of all these sealings are blank and only show the 
` deep rectangular crevices for attachment. 


ll. Coins 


Coins of four rulers obtained from the Tripuri excavations 
are published here. A detailed account ofall the Bodhi and other 
coins, along with that ofthe sealings, found in the Tripuri excava- 
tsons will be published by us in the report on Tripuri. 

1. Vira Bodhi 


Lead, round; 1.10 cm.; wt. 14.00 grains. 


Obv. : Small three-arched hill with crescent above and one crescent 
on each side. The waved lines are faintly visible. The 
Brahmi legend, which is not Well preserves, can be read 
as va ra badhasa ( Virabodhisa ). 


Rev. : Standing human figure. ( P1. VI. 6 ) 


Rapson has taken the obverse of the coin of Vira Bodhi as 
reverse, and vice versa. 


2. Vasu Bodhi 
Lead; round, 1.10 cm.; 19.35. grains. 
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--Obi,; In the ‘centre. reae Ned Bill. .'Ehe..border, legend is; 
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Rev. : Plain. es E|€E NIE Ty 
3. Chandra Bodhi ` SEDENT LE 
EEA R 2004 


Lead; round; .07 cm.; wt. 8.00- grains. ncc S S SX 


v. t Miniature hill. The legend is ‘Chavida Boillisa, Afer cha 
. - there i isa small dot for gnusvard. . —. : rs 
Rev. : Plain. (neo ETSI CPL VE BEY 

4 Siva Bodhi ' > 5 00 0. xt MM 
2 Lead; "round; 7 eii; wt: 7.25 grains. d Mouth cu 


i ` Obv: Hill with crescent. 'Of the letters only | vasu can be read. 
. Traces of letters ba and the last sa are also Bp: visibie. 3 


v. : Plain. 0I 0e MUI] I CPL VELO} 
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-A VARIETY OF SAKA COINS 
B. N. Mukherjee T 
. (Pl. VI-VII) - No 


A bust appears on the obverse and an archer on tlie: reverse of 
several coins found.in the territory on the Oxus! which was once, 
at least partly, included in ancient Sogdiana.2 These pieces can 
be divided into a number of groups on the. basis of. the, differences 
between their legends. . f 


Some of ilie coins have a Greek P ARE on the reverse? 
(Pl. VII. 1-3). -- The majority of these coins, which form the second 
group, beara Greck legend onthe reverse and an inscription in 
, another script on'the obverse* (Pl. VII. 4-12). On the basis of appar- 
ent , dissimilarity - between the styles of their execution and also 
between their | obverse legends, the specie ¢ of. the second group can 
be divided into a number -of subgroups . or varieties. 5 :- There might 
have been chronological diffirences between the i issues: of a few of 
these subgroups. The third group of coins is formed by those which 
bear only the obverse legend in the script : similar toor rather identi- 
cal with that used in the obverse legend. oft the second group of coins® 
(Pl VIL 13-17). Legends in this, script only appear on the reverse 
ag well'às onthe obverse of the ‘pieces which conititute the fourth 
group? (Pl. VII.18). The coins of Group III and also of Group IV 
can again be divided into several subgroups on the grounds of dis- 
crepancies bétween their legends and also between the style of the 
execution of their obverse and reverse devices. 


There might have been chronological: differences between these 
four groups and also between a few of the subgroups. Variations i in 





1. Numismatic Chronicle (NC) 1889, pp. 302 and 306; Revue Numismatique 

. (RN), 1926, p. 45. 

2. .East, 1967, I, pp. 

3. RN, 1910, pl. X(VD, nos, 1 and 2. “Some of these coins are very rudely 
executed (ibid., no- 3B). 

4. There are several coins of this group in the British Museum. 

5. See above no. 4. EH aes US : PUES 

6. RN; 1910, p. X (VD, nos. 6-10. eee. rae ig. nS e 

T. bid, no. 4B 03s ESR eg Bhat etes aa 
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style and legends between coins of the subgroups may in some cases. 
be explained on the hypothesis of their having been struck by differ- 
ent authorities and from different mints, belonging approximately 
to the same period. 


A silver coin belonging to Group II, was long ago published by 
A. Cunningham.! This coin (Pl. VI. 10 & VII. 5) can be described. 
as follows :— í 


metal—silver; shape—intended to be round; size—0.7 inch; 
weight—51 grains or 3.20 grm. 

Obverse : A bust, wearing a moustache and side-whiskers and hav- 

- ing draped shoulders, faces to its right (i.e. to viewers' 
left). An inscription can be noticed behind the bust. 
There is a marginal border of dots, which is partly out of 
the flan. . 

Reverse : A male figure, wearing a close-fitting long upper 
garment and trousers and boots and having a head-dress 
simulating a Phrygian cap; stands facing to his left (i.e. 
viewers right) His right hand and arm akimbo, while 
his half-raised left hand holds a bow. -A Greek legend 
appears on the left and right of the figure. It can be read. 


as (B) ACIAE SL (onthe left of the figure). 


CANTIOX (on the right of the figure). An 


isolated Greek letter (Kappa) appears by the side of 
the left leg of the male figure. 
(PI. VII. 5, & VI. 10 enlarged): 


A comparative study of the reverse inscriptions on the coins of 
Group II convinces one that the intended legend should be transcribed 
in Roman characters as Basileos Antioxou. The identical legend can 
also be noticed on coins of Group I.2 ` 


This Greek inscription at once reminds us of the Seleucid kings 
called Antiochus. It is interesting to note the Greek letter Kappa 
which also appears ( as a mint mark or moneyer’s mark) on Seleucid 
coins.? 

1, NC, 1888, pl. XIII, no. 3. 


2, RN, 1910, pl. X(VI), nos. 1 and 2, 
3. P. Gardner, Catalogue of Greek Coins, Seleucid Kings of Syria, pp. 14, 48, etc,’ 
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, It is, however, difficult to find an exáct prototype of this group 
of specie among the coins struck by any one of the Seleucid mionarchs 
called Antiochus. The origin of the devices on these pieces has been 
variously traced to “bust :armed Pallas Athene” coins of Antiochus 
L “bust: Apollo with bow and arrow” coins of the same king,? 
and to some hypothetical coin-types supposed to have been used by 
Antiochus TIT during his eastern campaign.$ 


Though the Seleucid king in question cannot be identified, the 
legend Basileos Antioxou on the coins of the two groups surely indicates 
that the earliest of them could have been imitations of certain Scleucid 
coins struck in or after the period of Aniochus I (who ruled alone 
from c. 280 to 261 B.C.). Coins of the Seleucids and the Bactrian 
Greeks are indeed known to have been imitated in the territory on 
the Oxus.4 


The obverse legend onthe coin published by Cunningham5 
could not be read either by him or by Allotte dela Fuye.6 This can 
now be recognised as a Sogdian legend written in the Aramaic script. 
lt can be read from right to left and from outside the flan as 


NXHX-4 . Itcanbe transcribed in Roman characters as 


KS (ifitisread from left to right ), i.e. SE (=akaa). The word 
means “‘Sakas”,? 


The same legend, though with some variations in the forms of 
letters, can be noticed on a few coins in the British Museum, which 
carry identical devices and the reverse legend (Pl. VII. 7-10). These 
coins, which form a subgroup of Group II, were thus struck by the 
Sakas in or near ancient Sogdiana sometime in or perhaps after the 
reign of Antiochus I. The coins, which carry identical devices and 





1. E. T. Newell, The Coinage of the Eastern Seleucid Mints, From Seleucus I to 
Antiochus III, pl. XIII, nos. 13-14. See also NC, 1889, p. 306; and P. 
Gardner, op. cit., pl. IV, no. 9. 

2. Zeitschrift fur Numismatik, XX, p. 241 and pl. III, no. 5 and 6. See also 
P. Gardner, of. cit., pl. III, no. 5. : 

3. RN,1925, pp. 46-48, 

4. Ibid., 1910, pp. 296f; 1925, pp. 26f, 

5. NG, 1889, p. 306. 

6. RN, 1925, p. 45. 

7. I. Gershevitch, 4 Grammer of Manichaean Sogdian, p. 189. 
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feverse legend ‘but soniewhat ` “different ‘obiverse legends i in ‘Sogdian, 
may pense € to other Rubros of Group 1, (PL: vii, 9, 10; 11 
ad 12).. f j 

The, "ra m Zu we ark the coins sof the auiem d in 
dn in or near. ancient. Sogdiana, were - -certainly Scythians. 1 
The Prologus XLI of the- Historiae Philippicae refers to the occupation 
(or the conquest) of Bactra É or the Bactrians ) and Sogdiana ( or 
‘the: Sogdians ) by the Scythian peoples called Saraucae ` and the 
Asiani: 3 - Strabo ` states’ that’ “the best known of the ( Stythian ) 
“nomads are those who took away Bactriana from the Greeks. I mean 
the Asioi; Pasianoi, "Tokharoi and” “Sakarauloi, ` "who originally came 
from the “country. on the other side of the Jaxartes river that adjoins 
‘that of the Sakai and the Sogdianoi hd was occupied ‘by the Sakai" 
(Italics ours).9 (The invasion or invasions of Sogdiana and Bactria by 
thesé nomads, who were assumed to have been Scythians, took place 
between c. 160 or 158 B. C. and «c. 130 B. C.« Numismatic data 
support the. presencé ofat. least two of these nomadic peoples in 
Sogdiana.6 Since they reached Sogdiana from the land of the 
Sakai or the Sakas (Sakas), they ‘either inhabited parts of the 
"territory dominated by'the Sakai or at least sojoufned there-on their 
‘way to Sogdiana and: Bactria. - Hence éither thé Sakas ( Sakas ) 
drove the other nomads towards Sogdiana or they themselves were 
. disturbed and/or involved in the nomadic movement which resulted 
‘in the occupation of, Sogdiana : sometime between, 160 B. ‘Cy or 158 
`B. C, and, 130 B: C. "Thé ‘coins of the ‘Sakas ( Sakas ), struck in 
‘Sogdian. sometime in thé reign of or rather after Antiochus T, may 
indicate, in the light. of the above data, ‘their advent in Sogdiana i in 
the wake of the: -invasion or invasions mentioned by Strabo, 


The coins of the Bactrian Greeks and of the Seleucids, which 
had been in circulation in Sogdiana, were imitated there after the- 
€ , . a E te eu en 3 





1. B. N. Mukherjee, The Kushina Genealogy, pp. 42-43, no. 236, 

2, P. Trogus, Prologus XLI, Historias Philippicae (quoted 1 in Tpstin? s Epitome), 

3. Strabo, Geographikon, X1, 8,2. ©  _ 

4. B.N. Mukherjee, An Agrippan Source-~A Study in ` Tndo-Paithian History, 
p. 110, n. 18, p. 209, n. 41, and p. 202, L 415 B. N. Mukherjee, The 
Kushana Genealogy, pp. 27-28 

b, K. Hoffmann and others, Handbuch der Orientalistik, Vol. IV, Irasistik, 
pt. I, Linguistik, p. 26. These eoins will be discussed ‘by us in a separate 


paper. x 
? uv 
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end of the Greek rule in that territory. The coins of Group I, 
bearing a bust and an archer and the Greek legend Basileos Antioxou, 
were imitations of some coins originally issued by one of the Seleucid 
monarchs calld Antiochus. "The coins: of one ofthe subgroups of 
Group II, which bear ai[these features and also’a Sogdian legend 
referring to the Sakas, indicate a. further devélopment i in the history 
of “bust: archer” coins of ancient “Sogdiana. They were struck 
probably after at least some of the pieces of Group I. had ready been 
in circulation. 


The coins ofthe aoup of Group II, with which we are 
concerned, thus throw new light on the history of the movement of 
the Saka-Scythians in the territories on- the Oxus. They also 
enhance the number of varieties of species attributed to the Sakas 
( Sakas s 





1. See above n. 14. 
2. Can we compare the cap worn by the:archer on the reverse of the Saka 
. Coins in question with the -headdresses of the Sakas who had been des- 
cribed in a few Achaemenid inscriptions as Sak& 1 tigraxauda (i.e. Sakas 
with pointed‘capa) (R.G. Kent, Old Persian Grammar Texts Lexicon (1953), 
pp. 137, 141, 151, etc.)? But, in this connection, s see also A, Godard, The 
Art of Iran, p, 144 and fig. no, 74. 

3. The weight standard followed by these coins and by some other classes 
of specie minted in ancient Sogdiana will be discussed in a seperate 
paper. In this connection see also the article by V.M. Masson in 
Vestnik Drevnei Istorii, 1955, pt. 2, pp. 37-47. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR KUSHANA CHRONOLOGY 
.. OF THE NUMISMATIC CONTEXT OF ' 
2 "A THE NAMELESS .KING* 


ete We Se ` David Ww. Mac Dowall 


Numismatic Sequences - 

In spite of an enormous amount of research by scholars i in many 
countries, the serious divergence of views about the starting date of 
the éra of Kanishka still persists. At the London conference on the 
date: of Kanishka in 19601 the dates proposed ranged from A. D. 78 to 
A. D. 144 and Göbl2 has subsequently suggested an even later date of 
A. D. 230 and sought to substantiate it in a series of articles. But al- 
though they have failed to agree on the important matter of the actual 
starting date, scholars have made considerable progress in assembling 
and analysing the basic source material. Notably the numismatists 
have now established with some precision a range of coin sequences 
by the modern methods of numismatic analysis. To be fully con- 
vincing any old or new synchronism that may be produced must be 
reconcilable_ with these clearly established sequences or with an 
equally defensible rearrangement of the sequences. 


The long established sequence of the great Kushana kings _ 
expounded by Cunningham,’ Gardner4 and Whitehead5—that Vima 
Kadphises is followed by Kanishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva has 
been heavily reinforced by hoard evidence? and metrological studies." 


* Based on the paper read at the International Conference on the History, 
Archaeology & Culture of Central Asia in the Kushana period at 
Dushanbe 1968, 

1. A.L. Basham, Papers on the Date of Kanishka (Leiden 1968). 

2. “Zwei neue Termini für ein zentrales Datum der Alten Geschichte 
Mittelasiens, das Jahr I des Kubānkönigs Kaniska” in Osterreichischan 
Akademic der Wissenechafien, 1964, pp. 137 ff., and “Das neue Datum des 

-  KuSinkdoigs Kaniska I” in Dokumente Zur Geschichte der Iranischen Hunnen 

i. dn Baktrien und Indien (Wiesbaden, 1967), Il, pp. 269 uM 

8: NC, 1892 and:1893. 

4. BMC, Greek and Scythic Kings, pp. 1f. 

5. PMC, I, pp. 174 ff. 

6. Published during recent years in 7SI. 

T. cf. Mac Dowall, “The Weight Standard of the Gold and (Copper 


Coinages of the Kushina Dynasty from Vima Radphises. to Vasudeva,” 
JINSI, 1980, pp. 62-74. : gos 
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Recent research has however added some refinements.: Góbl has 


shown! that the issue of Kanishka with ‘Greek titles ` Baci cue 


Bacihewy Kev M P Koy aene pa issue with Iranian 


— —— nx 


tides b«ovevopao Kav sb ^ “Repavo : and I 


have shown? that the issue of Huvishka with the unbarréd form of 
tamga precedes that with the barred tamga. | b l 
The sequence of the silver coinage, of the Satraps of Western 
India proposed by Rapson® remains unchanged hy. recent research.4 
Introduced by the Kshaharata satrap Nahapana on the model of the 
Indo-Greek and Pahlava silver drachms, the coinage was restruck 
‘by Gautamiputra and then issued by subsequent satraps of Ujjain- 
‘Chashtana, his grandson Rudradaman and their descendants. 
Simonetta? and 19 have studied the coinage of the later 
Pahlava kings of Arachosia, and I have argued that the internal 
evidence of the coinage enables us to establish the sequence as : 
1. Gondophares the great 
2. Abdagases-nepliéw of Gondophares , 
3. Orthagnes d : . 
4, Pacores—a king whose coins are sometimes overstruck 
on coins of the nameless king. —— l 
In the Kushano-Sassaniar: series the earlier studies of, Cunnin- 
gham,” Herzfeld? and Bataille? have been carried much further 





1. Mitteilungen der Osterreichischen Numismatischen Mound 1960, pp. 94 ff. 
.9. JjNSI, 1960, pp. Tif. 
.3. BMC, AWK, cviii. 
4. I questioned the placing of Chashtana after Nahapana in NC, 1964, 
pp. 277 ff., but as a result of further studies I would now argue for 
- Rapson's sequence, 
5. “An Essay on the so-called *'Indo-Greek" Coinage, East and West, 1957, 
pp. 48 ff. 
6. “The Dynasty of the Later Indo-Parthians”, AC, 1905, pp. 137 ff. 
. 7. “Coins of the Later Indo-Scythians-Scytho-Sassanians'', JVC, 1898, 
pp. 166 ff. 
8. Kushano-Sassanian Coins, MASI, No. 38. 
' 9. *Notes sur la Numismatique des Koushans et des Koushan-shahs Sessa- 
nideg”, Arethuse, 1928, pp. 19 ff. 
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by the "recent work! of:Bivar! andl Loukonen;-.Thé-internal evi~! 


dence suggests a clear sequence | ofi issues in several distinct series : 
e w ae 2 


1. ‘Shapur n 
2, Ardeshir I Kushanshah 

3, Ardeshir II Kushanshah. 

4, Firuz I Kushanshah 

5. Hormizd I Kushanshah etc. etc. 


The studies of various Soviet scholars, notably Prof S.P. 
Volstov? have established the stages of the development of the. 
Khoresmian coinage from the barbarous imitation of Eucratides coins. 
and the issues of Heraus through the nameless Khoresmian king to 
the later Khoresmian Syavmshids-Afrigids. 


The application of similar analytical techniques enables us to 
establish with some precision the relative context of the coinage of thé 


Kushapa nameless king in several sequences of the coinage in 
N. W. India. f 


The context of the nameless king 
The nameless king* had a series of local coinages copying the 
types, denominations and format of his predecessors! coinage. 
(a) the Mathura type-copper drachms on the Attic (Bactrian) weight. 
standard copied from the Yué-chi copies of the coins of Heliocles 
with legends in Greck alone.5 


(b) the Western Gandhara billon tetradrachms and drachms on the 
Indian weight standard of the horseman/standing Zeus type with 
legends in Greek and Kharoshthi copying the Pahlava coinage 
of these types and denominations in western Gandhara.® 


(c) the helmeted head copper coins of Kapiga or Bactria-probably 
hemiobols of the Attic (Bactrian) standard derived from the 
helmeted head type of the house of Eucratides, and using the 
same reel and pellet border with legends in Greek alone.? 


. “The Kushano-Sassanian Coin Series” JNSI, 1956, pp. 13 ff. i 

Epigraphika Vostoka, XVIII, pp. 16 ff. 

Vjestnik drevnyey istorii, 1938, pp. 120 £f. 

I have ‘described in greater detail the coinages of the Nameless King in 
my paper *'Soter Megas, the King of Kings tlie Kushana” in JNSI, 1968, 
pp. 1f. í ` 

5. BMC, Greek and Scythic Kings, Pl. XX1V. 5. 
6. Ibid., Pl. XXIV. 1. 

7. Ibid., PI. XXIV.60. 


asd 
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But the nameless king.also had'a general coinage? -which is extremely 
common and is-found in large numbers . throughout. N. W., , India, 
Afganistan and Southern Russia?— which has legends. in Greek 
only and which combines the obverse head , of the later. Indo-Greck 
issues with the obverse horseman of the Saka s series in a denomination 
which is an Attic didrachm? i. e. metrologically constituting part 
of the Attic (Bactrian) system but ina denomination and size that 
reflected the general size of the base billon and copper -tetradrachms 
of the Indian standard. This general coinage has varied letter forms 
(some . square, ‘some  lunate),* different’ details of- treatment, and 
Tninor variations in the forní of tamga and may well have been the 
product of a number of mints. But it was clearly intended ‘to unify 
the coinage which had hitherto consisted of a’ range™of. different 
denominations in varying stagé of collapse in a range of eparchies—to 
give a. Single unified. monetary system throughout the extensive 
Kushága. empire... DU e - : 


Megas" was a viceroy of Vima.Kadphises. And. there .can now be 
no doubt that in general context the naméless king marks the impor- 
tant period oftransition from the multiplicity of coinages of the later 
Indo-Greeks, Sakas and Pahlavas who had a different system of deno- 
minations and types in each province - the same pattern that we see 
in the varied coinages of Kujula Kadphises to the'single unified 
system we see in the developed Kushána coinages of Vima Kadphises 
and Kanishka. This general context is heavily reinforced by two other 
pieces-of evidence that I have discussed elsewhere.” First thé name- 
less king invariably uses a distinctive tamga on his coinages. Kujula 
Kadphises did on some coinages, ‘but not on others, whereas Vima 
-Kadphises, Kanishka, Huvishka, etc. each have a distinctive tamga on 
their coinage. Secondly, the nameless king uses both square and 
lunate letter forms as the coinages of Kujula had done, whereas Vima 
Kadphises uses only the cursive lunate forms. 

l. Ibid., PI. XXIV. 2, 3 and 4. 

2. Trudi Scredneazeatskogo Gosudarstuennogo Univer siteta, 1950, P. 31. 

.$. 3NSI,1960,pp.70f. 0 E 

4. Masson, op. cit, p. 28. ERE 5 Ec ERES 

5 : 


. .cf. Masson, of. cit., p. 36. ND 
6. IMG, I, and The Early History of India, p. 268 and footnote. 7 i 
7. FNSI, 1908. a : 


The extensive distribution of coins of the nudes king is - 


[om 


Gonclusive evidence against Vincent Smith's view9 that «Soter - mM 
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In the sequence of the Kushana kings, there can be no doubt. | 
that the coinages of the nameless king mark the transition from early 
to the uniform established pattern of the Kushana coinage. They 
are clearly later than Kujula and equally clearly earlier than Vima. 


Detailed analysis of the relevant coinages, however, fails to. 
revealany clear progression from any of the coinages of Kujula 
Kadphises to any of the coinages of the nameless king in either deno- 
mination or coin-types. The missing link in fact is provided by the. 
coinage of the house of Gondophares!l-a group of coinages which 
itself shares many transitional features with both Kujula Kadphises. 
and the nameless king:— 

(a) coins of Gondophares and his house use both spuare and cursive 
letter forms for sigma, omicron, epsilon and omega,4 as do the 
coinages of both Kujula Kadphises and the nameless king. The 
three coinages seem to belong to the same general period of 
transition. š 

(b) coins of Gondophares and his house in the Punjab invariably 


use the distinctive tamga » .9 Coins of Kujula Kadphises. 


sometimes have the tamga T in some issues, but not in others, 


wt 


whereas the nameless king invariably used his distinctive tamga 
i on all his coinages, In this respect the issues of the 


house of Gondophares develop the innovation of Kujula and 
foreshadow the practice of the nameless king and subsequent. 


Kushanas. 


(c) coins of Gondophares and his house follow the earlier pattern. 
with distinct coinage different in each eparchy; and their metro- 
logy is derived entirely form the Indian weight standard that had 
been used south of the Hindu Kush for silver, debased billon and 


1, Ihave analysed these in my paper to the Royal Numismatic Society in 
December 196% “The rise of Gondophares the Great". 

2, Cursive forms are used on BMC., Pl. XXII, nos. 6, 8,10 and square 
forms on nos. 5, 9 and 12, 

8. BMC., Pl. XXII, nos. 8 ff, For the Kujula symbol see Pl. X XV, no 4. 
and PI. XX, no. 1. 
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‘copper. In this they follow the pattern of. Kujula, and the early 


western Gandhára coinage of the nameless king. But they have 
nothing that unites them, with thelater general coinage of the 
nameless king. : 


Moreover, in the detailed analysis of a number of sequences it 


can be shown that the issues of the house of Gondophares either came 
after Kujula! or before the nameless king. 


In Kabul and Gardez we can trace a numismatic sequence from 


the silver tetradrachms of Hermaeus, through the copper tetradra- 
chms of Hermaeus and Su Hermaeus to the copper tetradrachms of 
Gondophares I at the beginning of the later Indo-Parthian Nike 
sequence.2 The copper tetradrachms of Gondophares I retain 
many features derived from the copper tetradrachms, of Hermaeus, 
the obverse bust, the weight standard, letter forms such as the late 


use of () withthesquare pj. and the reverse type of Nike. It 


has been said? that the Hermaeus coinage shows the change from 
Indo-Greek to Kushága power in ‘the Kabul valley i in the following 
Sequence :— 


1. Hermaeus Zeus enthroned type. 

2. Su Hermaeus Zeus enthroned type. 

3. Su Hermaeus Hercules type with Kujula in Kharoshthr 
legend. — 

4, Kujula Kadphises Hercules types with Kujula in both Greek 
and Kharoshthi legends. 


But the evidence of distribution does not support the view that 


these are successive stages of the coinage in the same sequence in one 
locality. Coppers of Kujula and the joint coinage are very much 
more common in Taxila than those of Hermaeus and Su Hermaeus 
(2,102 against 28 ).4 But in Mir Zakah5 there are only 7 of 
Kujula against 86 of Hermaeus. The Kujula issues'seem to be the 


1. The following sections summarise the sequences T have tried to estab- 


lish in my paper on the Rise of Gondophares the Great. 


2, Cf. NG, 1965, pp. 137 f. 


$e 


Eg. W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, pp. 503 ff. and PMC, 1, 


4. Sir John Marshall, Taxilo, YI. 


R. Curiel and D. Schlimberger, Tresors Monetaires D' ahii, pp. 70ff. 
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product of a distinct mint further*east; and in the Kabul-Gardez 
sequence. Gondophares I follows ‘the: issues of Hermaeus and Su 
Hermaeus with the seated Zeus type. ‘In this important respect 
‘the numismatic sequence heavily reinforces the puzzling statements 
in the Greek and .Chinese ‘historians that the Kushanas took Kabul 
from the’ Pahlavas. - The Hou Han Shu is quite ‘explicit. 1 «Kao 
fu ( Kabul ) was never dependent on.the Yué- chi, and it is therefore 
a mistake of the Han book ‘when it includes it in the lands of the 
. five hsi hou. Later itfellunderthe dependency of An-hsi (Parthia) 
and it was when the Yué-chi triumphed over An-hsi that they for 
‘the first time took Kao fu.” -The-mistake in- the Han-book -may have 
been a simple error.. But it could have.been occasioned either by 
an anachronistic interpretation of the location of the Yabgu or it may 
be an echo of an early capture of Kabul.and subsequent loss. 


“Copper tetradrachms of Gondophares I are found quite comm- 
only, at Begram;? but those of the later Indo-Parthian kings Abda- 
gases, Orthagnes and Pacores which constituted the continuation of 
the sequence are found further south and west in Arachosia at Mir 
"Zakah and in Seistan.3 At Kabul the subsequent coinage was the 
general coinage of ‘the nameless king, of which more than 700 
examples were acquired by Masson from Begram in 1833-1835.4 
The relation of this general coinage of the nameless king to the 
later Indo-Parthian sequence in Arachosia is further established 
by the examples of “the general coinage of the nameless king over- 
struck by Pacores; the third successor to Gondophares 1.5 


In western Gandhara, lower down the Kabul river, the bull and 
Bactrian camel copper coins of Kujula Kadphises? closely copy the 
round copper bull and lion type of Jihonika.? They reproduce not 
only the denomination and obverse type, but the corrupt and mis- 
understood Greek legend of Jihonika and its ipu a symbol, and 


à 


1. H.H.S., 118. 9a. 

2. Masson found some 55 examples between 1833 and 1835, Prinsep’ s` 
Indian Antiquities, l, p. 350. 

8. See references in NC, 1965, pp. 138 f. 

4, Prinsep's Indian Antiquities (loc. cit.), : : i : 
5. - East and West, 1957, 53, PJ, 3, no. 1. For the sequence of the Kings see, 
NC, 1968. IL 
6. PMC, 1, Pl. XVII, 18. M gw OMA qe apii ed 
7. Ibid., 1, Pl. XVI, 84. E ZEE MMC ME 
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belong to the sequence of copper: denominations that provided the 
small change for the silver tetradrachms of Azes I, Azilises, Azes IF 
and Jihonika. I have argued recently? that the context of Jihonika, 
who still. has a silver coinage, must antedaté the collapse of the silver 
coinage in western Gandhara, and be earlier than the journey of 
Apollonius, when éverything i in India had to be bought with copper 
and black billon. At the time of Apollonius' visit there was a 
Pahlava king in Taxila.3 In this eparchy then we have clear traces 
of the pattern we see elsewhere—an early incursion by Kujula 
Kadphises prior to a period of Pahlava rule. For in the same general 
locality are two later billon tetradrachm sequences of the dynasty 
ofthe general Aspavarman.9 Oneis distinguished by the use of 


the symbol i and the Pallas reverse types that copies the 
base billon struck in the name of Azes II. The other is distinguished 
by the use of the symbol uw and the reverse type of Zeus standing 
right,5 a sequenee of particular interest to us because it is the local 


coinage that is ultimately copied by the western Gandhara billon 
etradrachms of the nameless king. The sequence consists of : 


« . 
1. The strategos Aspavarma with , y and os 
2. Sasan (described in another | 
coinages as the son of Aspa) Y R W 
3. Gondophares Sasan 3 » Y 
4. Abdgases MO ue Ub 
5. The nameless king Toc i j Ww 


‘substituting the symbol of Soter-Megas, for Gondophoran symbol. 


1, The Azes hoard from ShaikhaneDheri : fresh evidence for the context 
of Jihonika, South Asian Archaeology (London, 1973), pp. 215ff. Mukherjee 
has independently reached the same coriclusion in’ the Kushiána Genealogy. 

2, Philostratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana, Book II. i 


3. R. ora es "The Dynasty of the General Abpavarma' Nọ, ‘oe, 
Pp. 
4. Illustrated in NG, 1944, p. 100. P tk. du^ il. Xs Ss 


5, PMG, 1, Pl. XV. 35, E ETONE 
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Inthe Eastern Punjab there isa long sequence of base billon 
drachms! thatcan be traced from the Indo-Greek kings Strato I 
and Strato I, through the issues said to be of Strato as an old man 
with sunken jaws, the Hindu chieftain Bhadayasasa,2 the Saka 


satrap Rajuvula,® a unique coin.of - Koz CYAO 4 which seems 


to indicate a brief incursion by Kujula, followed by an extensive 
issue of Gondophares.5 After Gondophares the sequence stops and 
the only other coinage in the eastern Punjab prior to the uniform 
Kushana coinage is the so called- ‘Mathura type” of the nameless 
king-9 an issue of copper drachms on the Attic (not Indian) weight 
standard, with types derived from the Yué-chi copies of the drachms 
of Heliocles, with legends in Greek alone ( not Greek and Kharo- 
shthi)-a coinage that has many links withthe general coinage of 
the nameless king andthe uniform Kushápa issues of Vima and 
Kanishka, Once again there.is evidence of a brief incursion by 
Kujula, a substantial period of Pahlava rule under Gondophares 
followed by the advent of the nameless king. 


In one of the Middle Indus satrapies--where there was a conti- 
nuing sequence of the square copper denominations, to provide the 
small change for a silver coinage, which metrologically seems to link 
Spalahores," Spalagadama,® Spaliris,® followed by Kharahostes!? 
and then by the issue of Gondophares with the Gondopharan symbol 
for its reverse type,12 there also seems evidence of an early incursion 
by Kujula Kadphises in the rare copper coins of the same square 


format with the characteristic 3 pronged Kadaphes symbol d 


Cf. E. J. Rapson, Corolla Numismatica. 
“Ibid. . 
BMC, Al, pp. 185 ff. Pl. XXVI. 7 to 11. 
Incorrectly attributed to Liaka Kusulaka by Rapson in GHI, I, pp. 502£., 
and discussed in greater detail in my forthcoming study of the coinage 
of Kujula Kadphises. 
5. BMC,PI. XXI1. 7 
€. PMC, I, Pl. XVI. 111 and footnote to p. 162. 
7 
8 
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BMG, Pl. XXI. 9. 
. Ibid. Pl. XXI. 11. 

9. Ibid; Pl. XXI. 12. 

10. PMOC,I, Pl. XVI. 91. 
BMG, PI. XXII. 12, 
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—onein the Indian Museum, Calcutta copying the obverse and 
reverse types of Kharahostes,! and one in my collection copying the 
seated Hercules types? of the dynasty of Vonones with a king 
mounted holding whip obverse. 


In the Lower Indus—probably in Patalene or Sind, there seems 
to have beena sequence of silver drachms that in denomination, 
weight standard, metal and letter forms constitutes a bridge between 
the later Indo-Greek and Indo-Parthian silver and the silver coins 
of Nahapana and the western Satraps ( from c. A. D. 100). Most of 
the known examples came froma single hoard -found in Sirkap, 
"Iaxila but in circumstances that show that the deposit was later 
than the destruction of Sirkap,$ and a further example has been 
discovered in excavations in Sind.4 The Pahlava coins are struck 
_ in the names of Sasan, Satavastra and Sapedanes. In this sequence 
isan issue with a Kushana conical cap and the Kharoshthi legend 
Ma arajasa rajatirajasa Kushdnasa yavugasa. Unlike the Pahlava coins 
in this sequence it has no tamga. Whitehead5 and Marshallé were 
uncertain whether to attribute them to Kujula Kadphises or Vima 
Kadphises. But I have shown? that they must be attributed to 
Kujula because : 


(a) They use Kushanasa (as Kujula does, but never Vima). 


(b) They use the title Yavu that we find on Kujula’s coins but 
never on Vima’s. 


(c) The Greek legend has x i.e. chi for kappa with the Doric 
san-as does Kujula on the Roman head issue whereas Vima 
always has kappa. 


(d) The existence of local coinage peculiar to one locality is 
characteristic of Kujula and not Vima. 


(e) They have no tamga. Kujula omits it on many of his issues, 
whereas Vima always uses his tamga. 





IMG, 1, Pl. IX. 3. 

To be published in my paper on Gondophares the Great. 

Taxila, I, pp. 60, 160, and Ibid., Il, pp. 815 ff, 

ASI; AR, 1914-15, p. 95. 

Taxila, II, pp. 839 ff. 

Taxila, YI; p. 776. 

In §fFurther Numismatic Evidence for the Date of the Periplus”, NC. 
1970, pp. 231-3. 
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1, , In this eparchy also we seem to have an. issue of Kujula, 
followed by a Pahlava sequence of Sasan ( sometimes overstruck 
on an earlier type! presumably of Kujula ), of ia and of 


Satavastra. 


In Taxila we can trace a similar -pattern—an early occupation 
by Kujula Kadphises, a period of Pahlava rule by Gondophares-Sasan . 
and Abdagases followed by the destruction of.Taxila and the advent 
ofthe namelessking. This is not of course the reconstruction pro- 
posed by Marshall,2 but it seems the inevitable conclusion to be 
drawn from the numismatic evidence.8 The Saka-Pahlava city of 
Sirkap was destroyed by the Kushágas. There was some occupation 
of Sirkap after this, but on an attenuated scale. Whereas more than 
90% of the Saka-Pahlava coins from Taxila are found in Sirkap, the 
great majority of the coins of the nameless king, Vima and the later 
Kushanas are found in the settlements and notin Sirkap.4 It is 
therefore highly.surprising that Sirkap yields no fewer than 1975 
coins of Kujula of the Hercules type, 97% of the total of this type 
found at Taxila.6 Marshall’s theory that Vima conquered Taxila 
led him to assume that he imported the copper coinage of Kujula 
in considerable quantity from Kapiía and put it in circulation in 
Taxila; but this theory fails to explain why the Kujula coinage is 
found almost entirely in Sirkap, and not predominantly in the settle- 
ments as we would expect on Marshall’s hypothesis. After the 
extensive issues of Azes II of the Zeus Nikephorus type there is 
nothing at Taxila comparable tothe Indravarma and Aspavarma 
stage’ in western Gandhára. The obvious. place for the extensive 
Kujula issues found in Sirkap would therefore be between Azes II 
and Sasan-Gondophares; and it is certainly prior to destruction of 


Taxila by the nameless king. 


Somewhere north of the Kophen river, there seems to be a Kushana 
billon coinage of Kujula Kadphises with the characteristic Kadaphes. 





1. Taxila, YI, p. 815, Nos. 203 and 208., 


. in Taxila, I. D : 
3. from the associated find in Taxila; and the. plies of. Gondophares in 


several sequences. d =. 
4. d da II, cep ter 38. 4 aes ] IE 
Sx «Lid. HEP T Em T ^s$ DEA me S ust - 01 i79 vis . ? 


6. Tid, LI, p. 785. l IPM 
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“symbol and a reverse type of Demeter holding a cornucopiae? which 
‘seems to be derived from the type used on the silver tetradrachms of 
Jihonika-another indication of the early links of Kujula Kadphises. 
In general terms, the coinage of the nameless king spans the 
important period of transition from the multiplicity of coinages of 
the later Indo-Greeks, Sakas and Pahlavas followed by Kujula 
Kadphises and the single uniform monetary system of Vima Kad- 
. phises and the later Kusha gas. But it is equally transitional between 
the Pahlava issues of the house of Gondophares-a group of coinages 
which we can now show succeeded the issues of Kujula Kadphises 
ina number of mints in N. W. India-and the uniform issues of 

Vima Kadphises. —— , 
f Not many scholars have given the nameless kinga place in 
their chronology, and those who do have interpreted him in diffe- 
rent ways. Masson? seems to regard the nameless king as a phase 
of Kujula Kadphises and severalscholars$ interpret the inscriptions 
ofthe nameless king in this way. Mukherjee regards the name- 
less king as the earlier phase of Vima Kadphises. I have argued in a 
recent article on the nameless king5 that he is an independent 
Kushāņa sovereign the successor of Kujula and predecessor of Vima. 
‘These different views clearly have slightly different implications for 
chronology, but numismatically they all require the same Kushana 
sequence :— 
1. Kujula Kadphises 
2. Nameless king whether this be the later stage of Kujula 
. as Masson or the early stage of Vima as 
Mukherjee or an independent Kushana 
king as Mac Dowall 
3. Vima Kadphises 


anda nameles king who follows not Kujula but the intervening 
issues of Gondophares and his house in a series of mints. 


While my own preference is for the independent entity of the 
nameless king, the arguments about his chronology in the following 
BMG, Pl. XX. 1. uli 
Masson, op. cit. 
as S. Konow in CIZ, II, part I, pp. Ixvi. 

Kushipa Genealogy, pp. 51 ff. 
INST, 1908, 
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pages would equally apply to the nameless king phase of Kujula ( on. 
Masson's view) and to the nameless king phase of Vima (on Mukher- 
jee's view). None of these alternative explanations can easily excape 
from the chronological consequences ofthe dated inscriptions of the 
nameless king and their relation to the coins of the nameless king in 
the numismatic sequences. 
Length of the sequence from Gondophares to Vima Kadphises 

The “nameless king” of the coins and his numismatic succe- 
ssor Vima Kadphises have both leftan extensive coinage. Inthe 
localities where they primarily circulated the coinages of each of 
these personages seem to be as numerous as that af Kanishka, 
Huvishka or Vasudeva, the three kings of the main Kushana dynasty 
who between them span some 99 years, The general impression 
given by the volume of their coinages is heavily reinforced by the 
independent evidence of the dated inscriptions. The ‘nameless. 
king" ofthe inscriptions is known to have ruled at least 14 years, 
He isknown from the Panjtdr stone of year 122,* the Kalawan. 
copper plate of year 1342 and the Chir Mound inscription on the 
Taxila Silver Scroll of year 136.8 But other inscriptional evidence 
makes it clear that his reign was much longer than this. In the 
coin sequences the nameless king is succeeded by Vima Kadphises, 
and Vima is still ruling in year 184 (or 187) in the Khalatse inscrip- 
tion* i.e. we have a combined rule of some 60 years for these two 
kings. In the mint of Western Gandhara the nameless king himself 
suceeeded Abdagases, the nephaw and successor of Gondophares. 
This coin sequence is enough to show that the Takht-i-Bahi inscrip- 
tion of Gondophares of year 1035 must be attributed to the same 
era asthe inscriptions of the nameless king, so that we have at 
last a firm sequence of kings and dates. 


year 103 Gondophares Takht-i-Bahi in regnal year 26 
— Abdagases on coins nephew of Gondophares® 
122 Nameless king Panjtar successor of Abdagases in. 
134 yi Kalawan the western Gandhāra 
i 136 . Chir Mound | mint 
184 Vima Kadphises Khalatse- numismatic successor of 


the nameless king. 


CII; Il; part 1, pp. 66 ff. 

FRAS; 1932, pp. 949 ff. 

GH; M, part I; pp. 70 £. 

Ibid.; pp. 79 ff. 

Ibid., pp. 57 ff. 

. On PMC; I; p. 163, no. 61 and p. 154; no. 64. 
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Preceding the 99 years of the sequence from Kanishka to Vasudeva 
I, we have an equally clear sequence of 107 years for the rule of 
Gondophares, Abdagases, the nameless king and Vima Kadphises 
( who is numismatically the direct predecessor of Kanishka ). 107 
"years is then the span of the significant epoch that witnessed the 
final transfer of power from Pahlavas to Kush3nas inthe Punjab. 
We equally havea clear pattern of some 25 years+rule each for 
Gondophares, the nameless king and Vima Kadphises, and in any 
chronology of the period we have to make due allowance for some 
60 years between the coming of the nameless king in western 
Gandhara, his destruction of Tazila and conquest of the eastern 
Punjab and the advent of Kanishka. 


Implications for the A.D. 78 chronology of Kanishka 

The requirement of this span of some 60 years from the coming 
of the nameless king to the accession of Kanishka throws light on a 
number of problems in the discussion of the date of the era of 
Kanishka. If that era is identified with the Saka era of A. D. 78, it 
follows the nameless king’s conquests of the Punjab must be brought 
forward to A. D. 18 or earlier and the accession of Gondophares 
must be brought forward to 30 B. C. "This involves more or less the 
chronology for Gondophares proposed by Van Lohuizon de Leeuw.! 
But such a chronology fails to account for : 

(a) The synchronism of Gondophares and the mission of the 
apostle Thomas;? 

(b) The derivation of Gondophares obverse type of a Tyche 
greeting the emperor on horseback from the type used by 
Artabanus III in year 338 S. E. i.e. A. D. 27/28;8. | 

(c) The use by Abdagases, nephew and successor of Gondo- 
phares, of Pahlavic letters behind the obverse bust on 
his silver drachms4—a practice derived from the Parthian 

' silver drachms and first introduced to the Parthian series 
by Vologases I (A. D. 50 to 77/8); and 





l. The Scythian Period, pp. 551-62, 
2. In the Syrian Text of the Apocryphal Acts of Thomas, Cf. Vincent Smith, 
. The Early History of India, pp. 246 ff. . 
3. B. N. Mukherjee; “A note on the Date of Gondebhaior" IHG, 1962, 

pp. 239 ff. : —— 
4. Mac Dowall, ‘Numismatic Evidence for Bé: Date " Fenisbka" din 

Papers on the Date of Kanishka, pp. 145-6. 
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" (d) The evidence of Philostratus’ Life of Apollonius of Tyana 
of a Pahlava king in Taxila.who paid tribute to the 
northern barbarians in A. D..42.1 


. The dolay ‘of this of course means that those. who are 
unwilling to accept süch an early date for Goüdophares as 30 B. C. 
and retain the more usual date for Gondophares in the lst century 
A. D. referring year 108 of Takht-i-Bahi inscription to the Vikrama 
era of 58 B. C. to give a date of A. D. 46, can only accommodate 60 
years required for the ‘nameless king and Vima Kadphises if they 
make the accession of Kanishka considerably ‘later than A. D. 78. 


Implications for the A. D. 230 Chronology of . Kanishka : . oS: 

This quantification of the length of rule of the kings in ‘the 
period of transition from Pahlava to Kushapa rule in the Punjab is 
equally relevant to any discussion. of Gébl’s late date of A. D. 230 for 
the era of Kanishka.2 With this chroriology, . it is quite impossible’ 
to 'rétain the traditional date of Gondophares in the first century A.D. 
It would’ require 210 years from the accession’ of Gondophares in 
A. D. 20 to the advent of Kanishka in: A. D. 230 for only four. kings.” 
This would be ‘patently | ‘absurd; and the third’ century date for 
Kanishka can only be maintained if one is prepared to accept’ the 
necessary adjustment to the dates of these kings making : 


E 


. Gondophares l accession c, A. D. 123 
` Gondophares Takht-i-Bahi inscr. c. A. D. 149 
Nameless king . conquest of Punjab c. A. D. 168 
Vima Kadphises . accession i c. A. D. 190 


Göbl himself has never ‘argued this drna for Gondoph- 
ares, but it isan inevitable consequence of his date of A, D. 230 for 
theeraof Kanishka. |. z c 


i Göbl i is of course right i in arguing that niost of the synchronisms 
that have been quoted between the Kushapas and dates established 
by Parthian and Roman coinages are ‘termini post quos, But there are 
a number of independent termini ante quos. which make it extremely " 
difficult, if not impossible, to maintain such alate date as Göbl 
requires for Gondophares, the advent of the samele king and: the 
rulé of Vima Kadphises. ‘ 


1. - Philostratusi op. effi, Il. > — 5 Mies 
2. see fn. 2 above. une 
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The gold coinage of the Kush&pas was first introduced by 
Vima Kadphises. In his copper. coinage where his titles are 


Bacideus ` Bacthewy ` cotqp^ Ktyas. 
Ni po Kas pas 1 Vima is the Aaien SUCC- 


essor numismatically of the nameless king. Buton his zaid coinage 


his titles are often merely Bac vÀ cus ,O on Ka 


Ka adi ei S. .3 It is therefore c possible that he may have struck 


the gold when he was still. heit apparent ruling in India when hie 
was ‘king’ but not ‘king of kings’, But even.on this hypothesis, which 
some may challenge, the Kushàpa gold coinage in India can hardly 
precede the conquest of India by the nameless king. On Gobl’s 
chronology this can hardly be before c. A. D. 168, From ancient 
India no indigenous gold coinage has eome to light, Gold was used 
sparingly in Bactria by Diodotus,? Euthydemus* and Eucratides.5 
Agathocleia struck rare gold staters in the Punjab, anda unique 
Indo—Scythian gold coin of Pushkalavatt is known.7 The earliest 
gold coinage to have circulated extensively or effectively in India 
as far as the Ganges was the imperial Kukevs gold | coinage 
introduced by Vima ‘Badphiees, 8s K 


x There i isa is termius.ante quem ,of A. D. 120 for ihe pnie 
ofan effective gold coinage in western India in.the Nasik inscription 
of Rishabhadatta, the son in law of. Nahapāna dated in §,.42 (=A.D. 
120 ),°° which *ends with .a. mention: of. the large sum of 70,000 
Karshàpanas = 2000 suvarnas..which had. been given to gods and 
Brahmans. Karshàpana the silver coin must refer. ta the silver. coinage 


se PMGs 1, Ps 184,. “nos. 36 ff. - : 
. Ibid p. 189, nos. 31 f . m . M^ 
Ibid ; Eh p. 9, "E MEETS EE so) M 
BMC; p. 4, no. 1. B ie ut sd 
A N. Lahiri, Corpus v Indo- Greek Coins, pp. 121 and 192, d f . 
2s Ibid., p. 71. : 
` BMC, Pl, XXIX. 15. "ct, BN. Musee in NG; ie, Pp. 109 
.BMC,pp.124f. . .. - Nn ues. SUCUS ak 
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Senart, EI, viii, p. 82. Y Dog eee qs dns 
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ofthe western Satraps introduced by Nahapana on the model of 
the earlier Indo-Greek silver drachms, Suvarna is the term used to 
describe the gold denomination and applied, to the Kushága and 
Gupta gold staters, 


There is independent evidence of asimilar terminus ante quem 
for the existence of a gold coinage in eastern India in Periplus 63 
which after describing the river Ganges goes on to say “in this 
locality also there is said to be a gold mine anda gold coinage 
called caltis.” It is perhaps no coincidence that a significant number 
of the gold coins of Vima have in fact been found near Benares in 
the area of the upper Ganges valley described by the Periplus. There 
is of course some disagreement about the date of the Periplus. But it 
seems reasonably clear that it must be later than the publication of 
Pliny’s Natural History in A. D. 77 and earlier than the collection of 
material for Ptolemy's Geography between A.D. 130 and 150.* 
Whether one follows Palmer’s date of A. D. 120,2 Sircar’s date of 
A.D. 80,8 or the date of A.D. 100 which Wilson and I now prefer, 
the evidence of the Periplus is quite unambiguous. It reinforces 
the terminus ante quem of A. D. 120 for the introduction of the Kushana 
gold coinage in eastern India. | 


A similar terminus ante quem of A. D. 116 is given in the refe- 
rence to the use of ‘coins of gold in the description of the country 
of Chi-pin in Han-Shu, the history of the Former Han 96 A 106. 
The history was compiled by Pan Ku ( A. D. 32 to 92) mainly in 
circa A. D. 80 but completed after Pan Ku’s death by his sister 
Pan Chao (died c. A. D. 116).5 While the significance of 
Chi-pin varies at different periods, it now seems clear that the word 
meant the Kushana empire which included Kapiía and Kashmir 
beside other territories9 so that in the Han Shu we have yet 
another reference to the Kushana gold coinage. Little use has been: 
l. phe Periplus was not used as a source in Pliny WH, V1; 56-106, and 

seems to describe a state of affairs prior to Ptolemy’s Geography. a IA 
2. Classical Quarterly, 1947, pp. 137 ff. 
8. NG, 1966; pp. 241 ff. 
4. Ibid, 1970, pp. 238-240. 7 i 
5. cf. E. Zürcher, “The Yueh Chih and Kanishka in the Chinese Sour- 
ces”, Papers on the Date of Kanishka pp. 346ff. 


6. W.W. Tarn Kipin (Kophen) and Arachosia” in The Greeks in Bactria 
and India; pp. 400 ff. 
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made of this fascinating reference because the Han Shu describes 
a coinage of Chi-pin in gold and silver and says that its types are 
-a head on one side and a horseman on the other. This description 
-of a coinage combining the characteristic obverse type of the Indo- 
Greek issues with the characteristic obverse type of the Saka and 
"Pahlava coinages of the Punjab only fits the coins of Heraus ( or 
"Miaos) and Soter Megas, the nameless king. In a recent 
discussion Wilson and I have argued? that applied to any of the 
candidates in isolation it is difficult to make any .sense of the coinage 
-of Chi-pin; but applied collectively to the three candidates : — 


(a) The silver coins of Heraus, which have these types, but 
did not circulate extensively beyond Bactria and Sogdiana. 
(b) The copper coins of the nameless king, which have these 
types and are found in large numbers from southern Russia 
across northern India to Mathura and Benares. 
(c) The dinars of Vima which are in gold but with different 
obverse and reverse types. i 
We have a reasonable accurate description of the Kushāņa coinage 
:at the end of the reign of the nameless king. And we cement the link 
between Heraus and the nameless king by showing that the corrupted 
text of Periplus 47 can be amended very simply to describe the 


. : ` 2. 
provinces of northern India. kai u Cav, TOUTWwvV 
i E 3 FT * NE] 
PXKLWTKTOV — é9vos Baktpiavwy une 


er, / 
Bees XA?oucxv YSiov Bra NAVTA... 


i.e, the territories known to have been held by the nameless king in ^ 
India *and above them the most warliké race of the Bactrians all 
under a Kushan king Idios" which is the same misunderstood form 
-of Heraus name that we find on some of his obols with cursive Greek 
letter forms. 


Implication for the numismatic $ynchronisms 
At the London conference in 1960 Ianalysed a number of 
numismaticlinks, each of which suggested a prima facie connection 


1, cf. Cunningham, NC, 1890, pp. 113 f. 
2. Ibid., 1970, pp. 221-240. 
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between the Kushágas and some dated coin or event in. the ines 
Roman or Parthian empire. Subsequently both Mukherjee and 
Góbl have added to these prima facie synchronisms. We can now 


summarise these as :— ZEE 
à Prima facie date 
l | |. AD 
. l. Azilises Taxila stüpà iv contained fresh coin of Azi- . 
Te S lises with fresh denarius of Augustus ` 
l minted? 13 
2. Kujula Roman head type copies denarii of Augustus 
E -if exdorted soon after issue ` 10-30: 


'8. Gondophares I Reverse type of Tyche greeting king on 


horseback derived from: type of Artabanus 
HI issued in SE 3388 0. 7 77 5 27-28 


. Apdagases nephew of Gondophares first Indo-Parthian 


king to use Pahlavic legend-practice seems 
' derived from Vologases I4 f 7^ 50-78 
-succeeded by the Nameless king l 


. Vima -Successor of thé Natieless King-introduced 


typé of king sacrificing at altar derived fròm` `~” 
Gotazes II5 " | i at ey 41-57 


. Vima ` gold coinage-in  criculátion by time’ of 


Periplus® | Ros C. 105. 
—before the Nasik inscription of $ 42 120 
-before the completion of the Han Shu and 

'- death of Pan Ku'ssister Pan:'Chao. ` 116 


. Kanishka Manikyla tope of yr. 18 contained worn 


republican denarii-probably exported a as late 
as Hadrian". : Mese 


ASI, AR, 1934-5, pp 29 f. dud 83; und: discussed by 'use ein Popes on 
the ‘Date ‘of Kanishka, p. 141. E M 


- Papers on the, Date of Konishka; pp. 144- 5. PS MM E. 7 2n oa 


IRQ, 1962, pp. 239 ff. tae » v E E 
Mac Dowall in Papers on the Date f K miskta, pp qai6. 

BN. Mukherjee, ‘The Prototype of an Obverse Device of the ‘Kashaas- 
coinage”, JNSI., 1960, pp. 109 f. > g, eS 
NC, 1970, pp.230-231. — .. . M Mag ig dA 


, Mae Dowall in Papers 26. ; p. 142^ "There i i$ à fürther" dssó8iatión "of gold 
--coins'of Vima and Kanishka-with a gold coin'of Trajan-in fhe ' deposit-^ 


thought to have come from Shewaki Stupa near.Kabul. See. cect ~ 
Ariana Antiqua, p. 114. 8t. DOR. t : s i 


ea Sin aa S k 
án mae as. (eS sl tase oa 
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“8. Kanishka ^ Reverse types derived from Rome and 

a "ed Alexandria under Hadrian! 2117-188 
9. Huvishka — — Ahin Posh deposit (early Huvishka) 

ORA | A contained worn aureus of Sabina (128-137) ' 


. -exported2 : c. 160 
10. Huvishka Reverse types derived from Rome and 
| Alexandria under Antoninus Pius’ . 188-160 
11. Huvishka weight standard of Sino-Kharoshthi coins . 
suggests Kushanas lost Khotan during reign 
of Huvishka Annals of Later Han suggest ` 159 
12: Huvishka , - British Museum mixed medallion has 
a a + components that date it after ! 325 


/ The quantification of the périod from the accession of Gondo- 
phares to the end of Vima's rule, together with. the known period 
of 98--years from the accession of Vima's successor Kanishka to the 
close of Vasudeva’s reign: means that while each link may be 
established independently, the Saka-Pahlava-Kushana sequence to 
which they relate constitutes a firm and known period of time. 
Itis no longer enough to point out anew prima facie synchronism 
and to explore ‘its consequences in isolation. It niüst be related to 
the whole chain of synchronisms, and the repercussion on the other 
synchronisms must be accepted or an alternative explanation given 
for the discordant evidence. 


f tt will þe seen that none of the additional numismatic synchro- 
nisms is at variance with the evidence that I analysed in 1960, except 
for the British Museum mixed medallion which Gébl has used to 
support his third century date of Kanishka. If we go along with 
Gobl’s date, we have to apply his conclusions not only to Kanishka. 
and Huvishka but to all the related sequence. This is nota very 
satisfactory solution because it would make the features that were 
copied by the Pahlava and Kushana coinage derived from prototypes 

a century earlier, and would. make the associated Roman , coins a 
century earlier than the Saka and Kushana coins with which they 


1. G&bl “Roman Patterns for Kushana coins’ JNS/; 1960, 75 ff. 
2, -Mac Dowall in Papers etc., -p. 143. 

3. Göbl, Ibid, 7 

4. Mac Dowall in Papers etc., pp. 146-47. T 

5. Illustrated in Göbl’s “Zwei neue Termini...” See fn. 2, 


^ 
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are found. Gébl indeed seems prepared to accept this, and points out 
that the numismatic synchronisms cited in the discussion about the 
date of Kanishka are termini post quos. Many of them are indeed termini? 
post quos, but one of. them, the existence of the Kushaya gold coinage 
in eastern and western India is, as we have seen, a secure terminus 
ante quem, and this is fatal to Gébl’s view. Now, as it is in fact GübPs 

synchronism thatis so different from the recurrent pattern of the. 
other numismatic evidence, we must clearly reexamine this and the. 


prima facie synchronism it suggets. : 


Göbl is certainly right in arguing that the mixed medallion- 
must be later than the prototype and he is. equally correct in his 
identification of its Constantinian origin and his terminus post quem of 
A..D. 325. But the mixed medallion does not form part of any regular ` 
sequence in the Kushana coinage and we cannot fix its production. 
with any precision vis a vis that coinage. 


Its reverse legend is badly blundered. To judge from the type,. 
itis meanttobe APA OxPoQ but this cannot be clearly read. 


The tamga is badly formed and exaggerated at the sides. But perhaps 
most significant of all it copies unbarred tamga that was the regular ` 
form used by Kanishka. The unbarred form only occurs on the 
extremely rare inital gold of Huvishka,? and on the regular copper 
tetradrachms struck to the heavy weight standard of Huvishka.2 
In so -fär as it is linked with the regular Kushana coinage, itis 
with Kanishka (who also has this Ardochso type?) and with the 
early issue of Huvishka. On Góbl's argument, this context, should. 
be later than A. D. 325 and the year of the Kanishka era should be 
more like 275 than 225. There is, however, a very good reason why 
Indian copies of Kushága prototypes in eastern India should copy a 
prototype of Kanishka or early Huvishka, however late their date of ^ 
fabrication. The outlying provinces seem to have been lost to 
Kushána-control after the death of Kanishka and early in the 
reign of Huvishka. i 


t 





1. The comparative rarity is | well indicated by the coins represented in 
BMG, pp. 136 f£ 
2. Cf. JNSI, 1960, pp. 71 f, 


3, BMC, Pl. XXVI: 6. 
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(a) The copper coinage of Khotan seems to be derived from thé 
weight standard of the early copper tetradrachms of 


Huvishka with BS 1 -the unbarred tamga.  « 


(b) The coinage of ancient Nepal also follows that metrological 
pattern? 


(c) The Puri coinage of Bihar and Orissa mostly copy the types 
of Kanishka? 


(d) The copper coins of the cock type of Ayodhya are struck in 
a denomination of 8 to 8.5 gm. and its quarter i. e. it is 
derived from the copper didrachms and hemidrachms of 
Kanishka ~ denominations that did not survive and were 
not struck in the Kushana series after Huvishka reduced. 
the weight of his copper tetradrachms.4 


It is therefore no coincidence that the initial Gupta gold coins which 
seem to be copying the denomination and in a general way the types. 
of the Kushana gold® often havea symbol that reflects elements 
of the unbarred tamga,® which is not found after the initial issues 
of Huvishka. They were merely copying the only prototypes that had, 
reached some localities in any quantity. Góbls terminus post quem 
for mixed medallion is indeed valid but only for the date of the 
production ofthe mixed medallion and not for the date of Kanishka 
or Huvishka. i 


Göbl’s second argument for his 3rd century date of Kanishka 
turns on the identification of Firuz of the Kushano/Sassanian scyphate 
series with Shapur II of the main Sassanian empire because Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus XIX.2. 11 says the Persians called Shapur ‘“Saansa- 
an" ‘et’ “Pirosen” ie Sahangah and Purué.? But the head dress of 
the Kushano/Sassanian Firuz is quite distinct from that of Shapur Il; 
and there are other explanations of Ammianus. What a nonsense 
we could make of Roman history if we identified Nero with Augustus, 


. Mac Dowall in Papers etc.. pp. 140-7. 
JNSI, 1959, p, 40. 
BMC, Al, p. cxx f. 
Ibid, p. xxxviii. f 
. BMC, GD, introd., pp. lxv ff. 
Cf. IMG, 1, Pl, XVIII. 
‘Gobi, op. cit. 
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Gaésar‘and Claudius bécause ttie-Romang;called. him Nero. Claudius 
Caesar: Augustus.! <-Thére is: motédvep independent; numismatic 
evidence now associating the overthrow of the Kushanas with Shapur 
I, not Shapur II: "Thé toinágeé òf Ardamitra; "struckto the weight 
standard and system of the Indo-Parthian kings of Arachosia, copies 
the fire altar without attendants’ from Ardeshit I 2 ' Éxamplés are 
found as far as Russian Turkestan. in places that must have formed 
part.of the western Kushüga- territories? ‘and in Mitchiner’s , hoard, 

coins of Ardamitra are found with later Indo-Parthian copper 
tetradrachms of Arachosia and copper tetradrachms of Shapur I,4 


s 


‘-- We are therefore left with the'same range of numismatic 
synchronisms- that we identified in.1960-evidence: which supports 
a date like 128/9 but is not sufficiently precise. to exclude a date 15 
years earlier or later. -If then the nuimismatic-evidence still supports 
an early 2nd century date,. we must feexemine-the_ weighty. counter 
evidence of the related'eras. © — :.-. * ' 


Implications for the related eras. it 
©. The evidence which has weighed most heavily in favour of-the 
identification of the. Kanishka era with the Saka-era of A.D. 78 has 
been the existence of three other eras. that are one way or “another 
related" to the Kushanas. Š 
: __ (a) In centrgl India the kings of Kaugambi are known from a 
series of inscriptions dated from year 51 to 139 ofan era 
which seems to be the Kanishka era because their rule falls 
2s between the time of Kanishka and the rise of the Guptas.5 
(b) Jn western India there is a long series of dates from year 41 
to 310 in the inscriptions and on the coins of the western 
satraps. The evidence of their overthrow by the Guptas 
3 makes it certain that.the dates belong to the Saka era of 
A.D. 78. It can now be proved that the inscriptions of 
Nahapána used the same éra.9 
. (ce) In Khoresmia the archives from Toprak Kala contain 
documents dating from year 207 to 232. Archaeological 
1, BMCRE, |, p. cixviii, UR act ny a5 $ 
2. NC, 1965, pp. 145 f, : 
3, Ibid., especially the references on p. 146. 


4. “A small hoard containing coins of Afdamitu y NC, 1869, pP. 301.2. 
5. cf. CII, ITI; p. 267. 


6. Dates on Western satrap coins are summarised in NSI, NNM, No. 4, 
Coin Types of the Saka-Pahlava Kings of India, pp. 46f. 
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. evidence shows that the:palate was abandoned towards tlie 
‘end of the 3rd century A;D. and we` know from al Biruni 
that the capital was transferred to Kyat during the reign 
of Afrig, who came to power in 305. This strongly 
suggests that the local Khoresmian era is identical with 
-the Saka era of A.D. 19.5. 

The surprising feature about Kanishka's era is that it was 
introduced not by the first but by the fourth great Kusháya king of 
India. Itis understandable enough that Kujula did not originate 
a new era; but it is more puzzling that neither the nameless king 
who first established Kushápa' power securely in northern India and 
unified its .coinage nor Vima Kadphises, his numismatic successor, 
did so. We can now quantify this epoch of the nameless king and, 
Vima Kadphises-the epoch of initial Kushāņa rule in India to some 
60 years with perhaps some 40 to 50 years after the consolidation of 
the- conquests of the nameless king in India; and this immediately 
assumes considerable significance because the one dated inscription of 
Kanishka which causes enormous problems of interpretation is the Ara 
inscription of Kanishka dated to year 41.8 This year of Kanishka 
falls in the middle of the dates known for Huvishka. To explain the 
apparent anomoly some scholars? have postulated a séquence of 
Kanishka I, Huvishka I, Kanishka II, Huvishka II and Vasudeva. If 
this were in fact so, it has left no trace on the extensive Kushága coin- 
age which shows a simple sequence of Kanishka, Huvishka, Vasudeva 
I. This has led Góbl to postulate à Roman ‘pattern of joint rulers 
a senior Augustus ruling jointly with a junior colleague as Caesar, 
The ‘objection to this view is that Kanishka i$ described as Kaisara in 
the Ara inscription—the only piece of evidence that requires this 
complicated structure of Góbl-when on Gébl’s theory he would have 
been Augustus; that Huvishka is mah@raja rajatiraja in year 40 when 
on Gébl’s theory he was Caesar, but merely maharaja in years 44, 45, 
48, 50and 51 when on GóbI's. theory he was’ Augustus; «and that 

1. “Dated Documents from the Toprak Kala Palace" in -Papers on. the, 


Dats of Kanishka, pp. 804-826. — ^ . f no € 2 
2. CI, Il, part I, 162. . A: 
3. E.g. D. C. Sircar in “Palaeographical and Epigraphical Evidence rer, 
` Date” in Papers on the Date of Kanishka. ~'~ 
4. R. Göbl in “Numismatic Evidence relating to' the date of Kanishka" in i 
Papers etc., pp. 108-110. i 
“5, Mukherjee summarises the principal inscription relevant i in ) Ths Kushiina 
Geneclogy, pp. 157 &. > 5 
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there is no indication of any . junior associated Cada d inany ofthe 
Kushina coinages. Ifthe Kushanas were really copying the senior 
-Angustus|junior Caesar association as joint rulers, one would have 
expected them to strike coins for both Augustus and Caesar as the 
Romans invariably did. .. sblde Grati 


Boo] Rn 


But all these difficulties can be completely avoided if the Ara 
inscr iption is referred toan earlier era~a reckoning in use before 
Kanishka instituted the era of Kanishka; and this would merely be 
&Tepetition in the Punjab of what we know Kanishka to have done 
at? Surkh-Kotal in Bactria where Bivar has shown that year 279 
must be in the old Bactrian era before Kanishka instituted the era of 
Kanishka. Now with this explanation of thedate in the Ara inscrip- 
tion, its era can only be an era of the nameless king, who as we have 
$éen conquered. India and consolidated the Kushiana power there 
some 40 to 50 yest before Kanishka. 


It is only i in the “Ara inscription that Kanishika i is described by 
his patronymic Vajheshkaputra. This would bea sur prising inno- 
vation in year 4l of a great and famous king, but is only what one 
would expect at the beginning ofa new king’ s career. And our 
solution for the Ara inscription removes the difficulty over Vasishka’s 
inscriptions of years 24 and 28. Ifthe dates of Kanishka in his own 
era only run from 1 to 23 (i.e. excluding the Ara inscription ), 
Vasishka who has fully imperial titles can either have been the 
father of Kanishka in years 24 and 28 of the era of the Ara inscrip- 
tion or the successor of Kanishka in years 24 and 28 of the era of 
Kanishka. It isa pity that he has left no coins, so far as we know, 
that would enable us to establish his place in the sequence. But if 
we identify him with Vaskushana of year 22 of the Sanchi inscrip- 
tion, the era of the Ara inscription becomes the stronger probability. 


If there were indeed to eras associated with the Kushanas— 
one of the nameless. king and another of Kanishka, one might well 
expect the new era to be subsequent to the latest year of the- 
nameless king in the old era i.e. 136. . This:would. suggest that the 
interval might be some 48+-years. But if there’ was a revolt „against 
Vima,. there could be some overlap . between: ‘Vima and Kanishka. 
Oné cånnot be absolutely sure, but the period ‘between the -two was 
likely to have been some 40 to 50 years. The‘epigraphs. of the kings 
of Kaugambi would probably still be best referred to the era of 
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Kanishka. But in Khoresmia there is some evidence that the local 
era used there inthe period of independence after the Kushapa 
period may have been derived from the nameless king and not from 
Kanishka. Kushana coins subsequent to Vima Kadphises were 
extensively countermarked with the .characteristic Khoresmian tamga 
which was used on the earliest Post-Kushana Khoresmian silver—g 
countermark which seems to have been the first manifestation of the 
Khoresmian rulers tending to assume control of coins circulating in 
their country.! There is no obvious economic reason why Vima 
Kadphises should not have been countermarked, and one suspects 
that the action may have - been political against Kanishka and his 
house but not against Vima» . mous RA : ee ae ee 


The dates of the western’ satraps would be much better ‘explai- 
nedby reference to the nameless king: It was after all he who 
broke the power of the house of Gondophares and relieved the Sakas 
from the pressure of the "Palilavas." In “marly -ways the fortunes of 
the western satraps are complementary to those of the Kushanas. 
Whereas the Kushanas begán a ‘new erasome 40 to 50 years after 
the nameless king Conquered” northern India, it was only 40 to 50 
years after the origin of their era that the western satraps emerged 
as a significant power, acquired the title of Mahakshatrapa and 
introduced their successful commercial silver currency under Naha- 
pana ( years 41 to 46 )s Cashtana and Rudradàman ( years ,52 
to 72 ).2 ot : 

Some scholars find it difficult to accept any chronology like 
this which would make the campaigns ofthe great satrap Rudra- 
dàüman contemporary with the campaigns of the King Kanishka,9 
because Rudradgman claims in the Girnar inscription that he 
defeated the Yaudheyas and they are known to have been part of 
the Kushápa empire. But the numismatic sequences do in fact make 
it impossible to place the victory of Rudradáman over the 
Yaudheyas between years 52 and 72 of the era of Kanishka, because 
the post Kushana indepedence coinage of the Yaudheyas is derived 
closely from the weight standard of the later reduced weight copper 


1, Tolstov’s article, loc. cit. 
2. BMC, AWK, p. cviii: 
3. A.L. Basham, "A new oct of the Saka-Kushige Period,” BSOAS, 
1963, p. 93. Bs ths 
4. Kielhorn El, viii, p. 30. 
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tetradirachms! of “Huvishka,! it loudly. proclaims.*'victory"' in its 
Brahmt legend, and it forms part of a long sequence with several 
rnajor and successive issues. The powerful action of Rudradáman 
against the. Yaudheyas would, however, be quite intelligible if it 
were taken by him in support of Kanishka about the time of 
Kanishka’s: accession. Ghirshman has suggested that there was a 
period of disruption in the Kushana empire towards the end of Vima. 
Kadphises. The evidence he quotes from the 12th century 
Kalhana is far too late to be conclusive and it can now be shown 
that Jihopika whom Ghirshman places between Vima and Kanishka 
must be dated a century earlier between the Saka and Pahlava kings 
in the Punjab.4 But in spite of this, there is other evidence for 
disaffection that can be adduced - the curious and repetitive tradition 
in the Buddhist records of Kanishka’s expeditions within the confines 
of the Kushana empire, his punitive expedition against eastern 
India® and his conquest of the northern, western and southern 
country. But perhaps most cogent of all are the striking 
innovations of Kanishka - changes that were made abruptly not 
gradually and which seem to support the view. that power was 
transferred from one grouping of the ruling clan to another. Apart 
from the new era he introduced in spite of being the fourth unm 
king we can note :— 
l. He abandoned the use of Kharaoshthz, which had been 
` regularly used by Vima in the Punjab. ` 
2. After an initial issue in which he employed Greek, he 
substituted Iranian for the king’s titulature and -the names 
» "nu his réverse types.’ we : 
“Instead of the single reverse type of Siva, he comloyed a 
“wide range of Iranian deities, ' 
4 Thé pattern of his: coinage seems to reflect- closely the 
pattern of the product produced by the officinae of-the Roman 
mint, suggesting a mint organisation modelled on Rome. 


is 





BMC, Al, pp. ck f. era 

:, Ibid, p. 276, nos. 82 to 105. 

Begram, pp. 140 ff. 

South Asian Archaeology; (London 1973), pp. 228- -9. 
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5. He reintroduced the title Kopa NO that had been 


- used 'by- the early kings Heraus: and; Kujula, but? Was 
omitted from the coinage 9 of the  pameless king and Vima 
Kadphises. M 

ns ek QD 


Conclusion Fe 


e 


. Scholors may : or may ‘not accept the: detailed ‘application of the 
hypothises that I suggest for the interpretation oi the-Ara inscription; 
and the relation of the eras of Kausámbi, the western satraps and- 
Khoresmia. But the establishment of a wider range of numismatic 
sequences, the recognition ofthe place within them of the nameless 
king, and the identification of his conquest of ‘India some 40 to 50 
years before the advent of Kanishka, at-least offérs for the first time 
a coherent explanation of the way in which the Kushanas’ can have 
had two eras that were integrally related, but distinct. - 


^. 
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KUSHANA COINS FROM TEHRI-GARHWAL 
i A. K. Srivastava E 
(Pls. VIII-X) 


A hoard of 45 Kushāņa gold coins, 5 pieces of ornament and 
a wire-like object were found together in a metal poton 16th Sep- 
' tember, 1972 while digging the foundation for the construction of 
a flush latrine at the Sivinanda Agrama in Muni-ki-rett, Narendra- 
nagar, district Garhwal ( U. P.). The Svamiji of the Asrama 
handed over the find tothe district authorities, who-in turn, for- 
warded it to the Secretary, Coin Committee, State Museum, for 
actions under the Treasure Trove Act. There Ihad the occasion 
to examine the coins. 

Of the 45 coins, 44 relate to Huvishka, the successor of the 
great Kushana emperor Kanishka, and the remaining one belongs 
to Vasudeva, the successor of Huvishka. 


On the obverse of all the coins of Huvishka, is the profile bust 
of the king facing proper right; but the portrait on all the coins is 
not the same. On some coins, he appears to be young; on the 
others, he is middle aged. He wears an embroidered coat ` 
(Pl. VIII. 1) or a tunic ( PL. VIII. 2). The king isshown wearing 
head-dresses of various types. Rosenfield has discussed them in 
detail. Here on these coins, three types of helmets referred to by 
Rosenfield are discernible: ` l 

(a) A helmet with triangular pointed flaps on each side which 

join under the chin ( PI. VIII. 3). Forehead device, 
perfectly circular, may have been wheel-like design with 
jewelled hub. It has crest ornament, pearls distributed 
over the sides and as fringe at forehead and side flaps. 


(b) A tall pointed cap with angular protrusion on the rear 
(Pl. VIII. 4). It has a straight horn like that of ibex 
coming from the forehead and pointing back and up. 
Quadrangular side flaps are connected under chin. 


(c) A narrow helmet, symmetrically rounded at crest, basically 
similar to Persian helmet of Mithradates II (PI. VIII. 2); 
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has insignia at forehead, made apparently of feather and 
jewel; pearled ornament around crest, circular object 
on side. f 


The king holds a.club in his right hand and a staff bound 
with fillet in his left hand on most of the coins. But here on a 
coin ( Pl. VIII. 5) he holds a cock-standard in his right hand; 
on another coin ( PI. VIII. 6 ) the staff in the left hand is surmoun- 
ted with a lion. 

On some of the coins the head is encircled with a rayed halo 
(Pl VIIL 3). On other coins it is plain (Pl. VIII. 4). On 
some coins his shoulders emit rays ( Pl. VHI. 3). At times the 
king is shown as emerging out of the clouds or rocks (Pl. VIII. 4). 


On the reverse the coins bear deities as follows : 
Ardoksho 34 coins 


Mioro 3 ES 
Nana 3 35 
Pharro 2 45 
Athsho 1l coin 


Ashaeiksho . 1 5 

Of the 34 coins having Ardoksho on the reverse, 29 show 
her as standing to right ( PL IX.1) and the rest as standing to 
left ( PL. IX. 2). Her characteristic attribute cornucopiae is seen 
in her hands. The legend Ardoksho is inscribed ina straight line ` 
on most of the coins that portray her standing to right ( PI. IX. 1) 
and in semi-circle on those that show her standing to left (PI. IX. 2). 
The legends begin at the top and move towards the bottom; but in 
one case itis the other way (PI. IX, 3). On one coin (Pi. IX. 1) 
Omega after the delta in the name Ardoksho is missing. (Pl, IX. 4). 


Pharro ( the Iranian goddess of lustre ) is shown holding fire 
in right hand and the left rests over the hilt of the sword hanging 
from the waist, on both the coins (.Pl. IX. 5 ). On one the 
legend is in the left field and on the other in the right one. 

Of thethree 'coins bearing the sun-god Mihira, one shows 
him standing to right holding a -staff in the right hand and an 
ankusa in the left. The legend on this coin is MIIPO ( PI. IX. 6 ). 
On the other two coins, the deity isshown standing to left holding 
a wreath in the right hand while the left hand rests over the hilt 
ofthe sword hanging near the waist. On these coins the legend 
is MIOPO (PL IX. 7-8). Then on two coins, the deity 

10 
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‘wears tunic and..boots. ( PL.1X,:6 )..while on the. third (PI. 
EX. 7).a mantle.is also worn.above.. The halo on the first two 
coins emits rays and the third is plain. 


. Nana is shown: standing to.right on two coins ( Pl. 1X. 9-10 ) 
ud omone to. left ( Pl. IX. 11). .She is holding a sword at tbe 
waist on one. coin (Pl. IX. 11) and a sceptre and patera on.the 
‘other two. The legend NANO is. inscribed- in the right field begin- 
ning from the top ( Pl. IX. 11) or in the left field beginning from 
«the bottom '( Pl. IX. 9-10). On one coin (PI. IX. n she is 
„adorned with a crescent over her, head, d 


‘Athsho ( the fire god ) is shown on-a soar coin, holding 
a'tong and hammer and fames coming out. of.the shoulders. 
( PL IX. 12); 


The coins having the deity Ashaeiksho (Pl X. 1) (the 
god for gains of earthly‘goods-) are extremely rare; as such this is 
the most important coin ofthe lot. Here the deity stands to left : 
and is dressed in short tunicand boots. .Mantle is held near the 
chest by a round clasp. The right hand is held out straight with 

. first two fingers coming out. ‘The left hand rests near the hip. 


` Thus all the coins are`of the known types. The striking feature 
¿in them is that some ofthe coins have faulty legends, as mentioned 
' iabove; and some of the -coins are.double-struck, i. e. the dies are 
‘struck twice. ‘Such double striking is very clear on the obverse of 
"coins 5 and 7 (PL VIII. 5,7) and on the reverse of the coins 9-and 11 
~( P1. 1X 2,4). These indicate two things. Either the die-cutters 
.and coin-:trikers were not efficient, quite new to their job, or they 

worked under some pressure of haste. 


The solitary coin of Vasudeva shows on the obverse ‘king 
' standing nimbate, casting oblation in fire-alter with the right hand 
‘and holding a trident in the “left hand, Another trident appears 
in the right field. The king wears a tight chain-mail and trousers; 
-a long sword hangs from the waist on the left.’ Greek legend runs 
-as SHAO NANO SHAO BAZDEO KOSHANO (PI. X.2). The 
. reverse has within a dotted circle, uni-headed Siva with heavy 
..curls on either side. Bull facing left isat the back. A trident is 
^seen inthe raised left hand and fillet inthe right. The legend 
- OESHO is in the left field. The symbol appears on the top in the 
right field near the head (PI. X: 3). 
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This lord" brings out for the first time Kushana coins from 
the Tarai region in the extreme north of the country. In the early 
decades of the second century, this region was occupied by the 
Yaudheyas, as is attested by the finds of their coins. The present 
hoard seems to suggest that the land was soon occupied by the 
Kushanas, It is not unlikely that the Kushanas took it from the 
Yaudheyas. This finds an indication in the cock-standard, which is 
seen on one of the coins of Huvishka (PI. VIIL. 5) inthe present 
hoard. It is needless to say that cock was the vehicle of Karttikeya, 
who was the favourite deity of the anahat and is found depicted 
on their coins. 

It is quite likely that during this compaign the Kushanas 
needed money either to meet the needs of their army or for circula- 
tion inthe newly conquered land, And the mint acted in haste to 
meet the demand and that resulted i in the errors pointed o out above. 


ON A KUSHANA GOLD COIN FROM ORISSA 
K. S. Behera 
E ( Pls. X-XI ) 


In 1969 the Superintendent of Orissa State Museum brought 
from Bonai ( Dist. Sundargarh ) broken bits of’ one gold ring, broken 
pieces of a gold chain, a gold coin (Pl. X. 4), and three 
thin pieces? (Pl. XI. 1) which apparently look like coins. On 
examination the gold coin proves to be a coin of Huvishka. The 
discovery of a Kushaya gold coin in Orissa is interesting; for the 
few Kushana coins that had been discovered in the State earlier 
were all in copper. Not longago P. Acharya observed, “No gold 
coins of the Kushána kings have been found anywhere in Orissa, 
but such coins are known from Chota Nagpur and Bengal, and from 
this it is expected that Kushāņa gold coins were circulating as 
currency in Orissa also.”! During the excavations at Sifupslgarh a 
gold coin “imitating Kushana motif on one side and a Roman head 
on the other” was discovered.8 Gold coins of Huvishka and golden 
amulets imitating his coin type have been found in Bihar,* but 
so far a gold coin of the Imperial Kushanas was not known in 
Orissa. 'lhe.gold coin from Bonai on which a preliminary report 
is given here is probably the first of its kind in Orissa. The story 
of its discovery is not known. The coin is now preserved in the 
Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar. It is described below. 


metal-gold; wt. about 8.500 gms., shape-circular; about 2 cm. 
in diam; 

1. These may be described as follows : g 
-Size about 2 cm. in diam. wt. 1.600 gm. to 1.750 gm. Two specimens 
have two holes at the top. "These thin pieces are cast imitations bear- 
ing the impression of KushZna coins on one side only, the other 
being flat. The attachment or two holes at the top were meant for 
suspension. One piece, which is somewhat distinct, beats the im- 
pression of the bust of Huvishka as found on the obverse of his coins. 

2. JNSI, 1I, p. 125, 

3. Ancient India, No. 5, p. 100. 

4. A.S. Altekar, “A Golden amulet imitating a coin of Huvishka", JNSI, 
XX, pp. 1-8; See also JBORS, I, pp. 281-232, Pl. 1V for a gold coin of 
Huvishka at Belwadag. 
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condition—fairly good; attached with a gold loop at the top for 
hanging the coin as pendant. 


Obv. Half-length figure of the king facing left, emerging from 
clouds, wearing helmet, flames coming out from his shoulders, 
holding club in the right hand before the face and an indis- 
tinct object in the left. 


Greek legend around; beginning on the left; 

PAONANO PAO O ( then the king’s head and going over and 

down to the right ), OHPKI KOPANO, that is, Shàonano 

Sháo Ooeshki Koshino: the king of kings, Huvishka, the 

Kushina. The legend on the right side is not very distinct. 
Rev. Four-armed Siva standing to left, nimbate, holding in his 

upper right hand asmall drum, in lower right hand a vase 

with mouth downwards, in upper left hand a trident and in 

lower left hand an antelope. 

Greek legend to the right OHPO ( OESHO ) 

To left Huvishka symbol; dotted border around, ( Pl. X. 4) 


The coins of Kanishka and Huvishka along with the so-called 
*Puri-Kushana" coins have been found in different parts of Orissa. 
For their fairly wide distribution these coins, representing imitation 
of the Imperial Kushana coinage, have been labelled as “Oriya 
Kushana” coins by R. P. Chanda.! The subjoined list shows the 
distribution of Kushina and imitation Kush4na types in Orissa. 


1, Ganjam District; neighbourhood of village Pandya, Jaugada. 
MJLS, New Series No. 7, 1858, pp. 75-77; CASI, XIII, 
p. 116. 

2. Puri District: at Gurubai salt factory near Manikpstna; at 
Sifupalgarh during excavation. 
PASB, 1895, pp. 61-65; Ancient India, No. 5, pp. 98-99. 

3. Cuttack District: near foot of Kayama hill in Jajpur Sub- 
Division. B. V. Nath, “A New find of Kushaina coins in 
Orissa", Orissa Historical Research Journal, II, No. 344, 
pp. 84-93. , 

4. Balasore District: In 1912 the Collector of Balasore sent 910 
copper coins to the Asiatic Soeity of Bengal ASIAR, 1924- 
25, p. 181. 


1. ' ASI, AR, 1924-25, p. 131. 
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5. Mayarbhafij District : Bhafijakia, Nuagaon, and at Khiching: 
during excavation of Viratgarh. - 2E 
Ibid. 1924-25, pp. 131-32; P. Acharya, “Ancient coins: 
from Mayürbhanj", FNSI, II, pp. 123-26. : 


6. Keonjhar District : Sitabhinji 
T.N. Ramachandran, “Find-spot of Puri Kushan or ‘Oriya 


Kush&n coins from Sitabhinji,” 
INST, XIII, pp. 69-72. 

7. "Sundargarh District : Bonai C now inthe Orissa State Museum ) 
present piece. . 

Several theories have been advanced to explain the presence 
of Kushüga and imitation Kushana coins. A. S. Altekar believed 
that Kushana rule was “well established in Bihar and Orissa 
for a few decades." “The wave of Kushan conquest", said 
S. K. Bose, ‘rolled far to the east of Mathura and Banaras and did 
not stop before it swept Bihar and Bengal.” This point of view is 
also shared by A. C. Banerji-who suggests that “‘parts of Orissa too 
came under the domination of Kanishka, and so they had to follow 
the coin type."? The so-called Mughal invasion of Orissa described 
in the Madala Pafji, the chronicle of Jagannatha temple, is often. 
pointed out to prove the Kushana conquest of Orissa.4 However, 
there is no positive evidence to confirm the theory of Kushana 
domination over Orissa. It is perhaps no coincidence that the few 
Kushana coins that have been brought to light in Orissa have 
been found ‘along with the so-called **Puri-Kushapa coins”. It 
is important to note that at Si$upalgarh, **Puri-Kushága".coins have 


1. JNSI, XX, pp. 1-3; See also A.S. Altekar, “Buxar Hoard of Kushana 
coins, ibid, XII, pp. 121-23. 

2. S.K. Bose, *A Fresh Hoard of so-called Puri- Kushan coins”, IC, His 
p. 729. 

'8. A. C. Banerji, *Kushaxas in Eastern India", jNSI, Vol. XIII; See 

> " 'also A. C. Banerji, “Ancient and Medieval coins of Orissa”, JINSI, IX, 
pp. 108-110. 3 

4. R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, I, p. 118. 

,9. In the. Kayama hoard copper coins of Kanishka and Huvishka have S 
been found independently of the puri-Kushüna ‘coins. This, howe 
ever is not conclusive; for as reported by B. V. Nath ( See OHR}, iI, - 
No. 34, p. 85) the hoard was not intact, and with great difficulty . 
13 coins were recovered of a total of 100 coins found in an-earthen jar.. 
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been‘ found. in the latest levels of the site ascribable to ‘a date of 
‘about the middle of -the fourth centhry A. D."? Further such 
‘coins -bearing the legend Janka, in view of their palaeography, 
cannot’ be- assigned: a date. earlier than ~ the - 4th century A: D. 
“R.D. Banerji even suggests, that, *théy were issued' sometime 
before the middle of the 7th century A.D.; possibly -in the 
(6th century.”2 This would show that Kushana coins were 
imitated in Orissa in later times and these imitation types 
circulated in Orissa when Kushána empire itself was a thing 
of the past, Therefore only on the basis of Kushüna coins we need 
‘not presume the Kushina conquest of Orissa. This conclusion is 
spelt out in a fresh study of the numismatic evidence by P.L. 
'Gupta.3 It has been suggested by him that the wide distribution 
of the Kushana coins in eastern U.P., Bihar, and Orissa may be the 
-out come of the economic needs of the people in the post-Kushana 
period;* but sucha thesis has not been elaborated in any extended 
. study of the economic history of the period. However, his suppo- 
sition that Kushana coins infiltrated by way. of trade” seems ‘plausible 
though this is pardi a complete answer. - : 


The Sieh explanation most often given, at least until recently, 

is that these coins were issued by Murunda kings? who ruled over 

: Bihar and Orissa in the pre-Gupta period. It isin this context that 
„ besides the evidence of the Puranas Jain literature, Chinese texts, 
.€tc., mention is made ofa unique gold coin found at Sifupalgarh. 
„A. S. Altekar suggests that the king Dharmadámadhara of this pre- 
_ Gupta coin “May well have been a Jain and belonged to the 
Murunda family."$  A.D.H. Bivar even labels this coin as 





1. Ancient India, No, 5, p. 72. 

2, R.D. Banerji, ‘An inscribed Puri-Kushana Coin", JBORS, V, p. 84. 

3. P.L. Gupta, “The Date of Kushana Currency In the Eastern India”, 
JINSI, XV, pp. 185.192, 

4. Ibid., p. 192. 

5. N.K. Sahu, History of Orissa, 1 ( Utkal University ), 1964, p. 422; S. P. 

Singh, “Numismatic Evidence of Kushana-Murunda Rule in Eastern 

India", JNSI, XXXV, pp. 127-41; K.C. Panigrahi, Archaeological 

Remains at Bhubaneswar, p. 213, [Also see P. L. Gupta, **Kushüna-Muru- 

nda Rule in Eastern India: Numismatic Evidence", JNSI, XXXVI, 

pp. 25-53. A, M. S.J ] 

6. Ancient India, No. 5, p. 101; See also A.S. Altekar “A unique Kushano- 
Roman gold coin of King Dharmadümadhara (?), 7NSI, XII, pp. 1-4. 
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Murundo-Kushana” coin.! It is, however, not certain whether 
king Dharmadamadhara ruled over Orissa. From the fact that the 
coin was used as a pendant we may also presume that it may have 
been brought for ornament purpose. Indeed there is considerable 
evidence to prove the rule of Murunda kings over the Gangetic 
_valley,2 but it would be mere guess-work to project this conclusion 
for Orissa. At least one scholar justifiably points to the difficulty of 
such a assumption. Though B. Chattopadhyaya, like others, is 
sympathetic to the theory that Murundas **May have issued coins 
in imitation ofthe Kushana coinage",9 he adds, “But it needs be 
definitely proved that the Murundas were associated with the diffe- 
rent areas where specimens of this coinage have been found, which 
are also to be so dated asto have belonged to the period of the 
supposed rule of the Murundas”.4 We are of the opinion that in 
assuming Murunda supremacy over Orissa, scholars have not given 
due attention to the epigrapic and literary evidence of the period 
_as well as to the stratigraphic evidence of coins in the excavation 
atSifupalgarh. The coins discovered from Sifupalgarh show that 
rectangular uninscribed copper coins circulated during circa 
A. D. 50-125. From the presence of lead coins it has been inferred 
that “lead currency was more popular than copper at Sifupal- 
garh during circa A. D. 200-350."5 which is incidentally the 
supposed period of Murunda supremacy. The political history of 
Orissa, covering the period from the end of Kharavela to 
Samudragupta, is not quite clear. But, even from the scanty 
evidence, we get the names of a few rulers. The Puranas suggest 
the existence ofa ruler of Kalinga named Guha who may by regar- 
ded as a contemporary of Chandragupta I. A king named Guhagiva 
is known from the Dathavamsa, and he, presumably, ruled over 
Kalinga in the last quarter of the 3rd century A. D. As regards the 
‘epigraphic evidence, a king named Sada of the Mahameghavahana 





A.D.H. Bivar, “The Murundas and their Coinage”, ,JNSI, XVII, 


- pp. 37-42, 

2. M.K. Sahu, History of Orissa, I, pp. 418-427; S. Chattopadhyaya, 
Early History of North India (Calcutta, 1958), pp. 117-118; B. Chatterjee, 
“Decline of the Kushünas in India-The Murundas” in D. C. Sitcar 
(ed), Foreigners in Ancient India, University of Calcutta, 1970, pp. 66-72. 


3. B. Chattopadhyay, The Age of the Kushanas, Calcutta, 1967, p. 124. 


4. Ibid., p. 125. 
5, Ancient India, No. 5, p. 97. 


1, 
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family ruled over Kalinga and Mahishaka about the second century 
A. D. The Nasik record indicates that Gautamiputra Sátakarpi, 
who isstyled asthe lord of Mahendra ( famous Mahendragiri in 
Ganjam District ), ruled over a part of Kalinga. A fragmentary 
inscription from Bhadrak ( Balasore District ) reveals the rule of 
one Mahàr^ja Gana over Utkala. D. C. Sircar! assigns him to the 
second half of3rd century A. D. on grounds of paleography. A 
Sifupslgarh clay seal? of about 3rd century A.D. speaks ofan 
Amaiya named Prasannaka who was apparently associated with a 
local ruler with his capital at Sigupalgarh. Besides these, a very 
powerful king named Maharaja Satrubhafija is known to us from 
Asanpát inscription? discovered in Keonjhar District. He was 
born inthe Naga family though he bore a name which did not end 
in Naga. Heis described asthe ruler ofthe kingdom called Vin- 
dhyatavi,4 and itis significant to note that in the record the king 
is called Devaputra which is often found as an epithet of the Kanishka 
group ofkingsin their insctiptions. The king Satrubhafija may be 
assigned to the 3rd or 4th century on grounds of palaeography. 


The evidence cited above thus demands that we re-exnmine 
the question of the alleged Kushana or Murunda supremacy over 
Orissa. Itis in this context that the Kushana gold coin under 
discussion offers new insights for a better understanding of the pro- 
blem. The discovery of this coin does not prove Huvishka’s rule 
over Orissa. Inscriptions of the time of Huvishka and Vasudeva 
found at or near Mathura suggest that the *'Kushapa empire was 
confined within Mathura and the adjoining regions."5 A probable 
answer is that is was meant for ornament purpose. Many years ago, 
referring to the *"Puri-Kushaga" coins, Hoernle observed, “Whether 
they were intended to passas current coins inthe ordinary sence 
may not be quite certain. They may have been meant to be made 
as temple offerings by pilgrims, similar to certain imitations of 


1. D.C. Sircar. “An Ancient King of Utkala", OHZ7, I, No. 2, pp. 22-26; 
See also E], XXIX, pp. 169-174, j 

2. OHRJ, Il}, No. 2, p. 105. 

3. A. Das, ‘Asanpat’, OHR7, X111, No:2, pp. 1-8. In view of the impor- 

_ tance of the inscription it should be properly edited. 

4. -This goes against the suggestion ( IC IJI, p. 730) that Murundas 
migrated to Atavika territories and later on to the eastern fringes of the 
Vindhyas. 

5. B Chattopadhyaya, Op. eit., p, XXII. 
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Yaudheya coins found in the Punjab. . Possibly they may have been 
only intended as ornaments, "1 With regard to this suggestion 
É. H. C. Walsh argued, “It is ‘also improbable that they were cast 
for the purpose of ornaments; as they would probably, in that case, 
have: been. cast with some attachment, by which they could be 
worn,” -In view, of their wide- distribution itis perhaps easy today 
to. discover weakness in Hoernle’ s theory about these coins being 
meant as temple- offerings. But the find of a gold coin of Huvishka 
and. ‘its use as ornament confirms the old suspicion that Kushana 
coins. were not the currency of Orissa, and had come there for orna- 
ment .puprose. This is also supported by. the fact that the other 
pieces.( PI. XI. 1) are not coins but copy of Huvishka's coins and 
were meant for ornament purpose. It seems that Kushána titles'and 
Kushana coin types became a sort of status symbol for indigenous 
rulers to imitate, Even the gold coins of the Kushanas captured 
the fancy of the people to use them as ornaments, The available 
evidence indicates that the title Devaputra was used by aking of 
Orissa, and copper coins imitating Kushápa proto-types were issued 
for circulation. These imitation Kushaya coins ( whose thorough 
analysis i is yet a desideratum ), continuing’ ‘the numismatic tradition of 
the Kushapas, were apparently issued by local rulers of Orissa, and 
these remained popular for quite a long period of time during 
which some new features were introduced in them. However, we 
believe, this isa problem which should be left open, for we still do 
not Snow fully, as to who issued these coins. ' i 


EN © ape ie T 


1. PJASB, 1895; p. 61 f. ai ode : l 
2. E.H.C. Walsh, *Puri Kushin coins’, JBORS, V, p. 77. an. cwm 
3, Itisinteresting to note that coins similar tothe Puri-Kushana coins 
have been recently discovered from “Sonepat. See Silak Ram, *Puri- 
` Kushana Coins: A Reapprasal in the light of the Somepat Hoard'," 
Summaries of Papers, All-India Oriental Conference, 27th Session, 1974, 
pp. 217-18. : Z 
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A SILVER COIN OF CHANDRAGUPTA. . 
i KUMARADEVÍ TYPE 
-- A, L, Srivastava l A 
Y (PL XI «| . 


Recently a silver coin of the Chandragupta-Kumaradevi type 
was brought to my notice by my student Sri Amiya Kumar Das of 
the C.M.P. College, Allahabad, who bought it from a gentleman 
belonging to Sultanpur, Uttar Pradesh. This rare piece is, however 
said to have come from Jaunpur in Uttar Pradesh. Thus the finds- 
pot of the coin is not exactly known. 

As regards obverse and reverse devices and legends, this coin 
closely resembles gold coins of this type. It may be described as 
follows : g l i n i 
Silver; Round; Diameter: 1 cm; “Weight: 87 ars (approxi- 
mate). f : : : 

Obv. King and queen so ine ae to p boii nimbate, King 
on right facing towards queen who is standing on left, wearing 
long, conical, closefitting coat, trousers and head-dress decked 
with a pearl-string, ear-rings, short necklace, armlets, and 
bracelets; holding with left hand a crescent-topped standard 
and with right hand offering an object to the queen, who has 
put onasari reaching ankles and an uitariya coming from the 
shoulders, passing over the arms and finally flaring behind 
besides ear-rings and necklace; her right hand is kept on hip 
and the left hanging down. 

Between the king and the queen on the ground there is an 
elongated triangle with a number of dots but without base, It. 
cannot be ‘correctly identified, but in it may perhaps be recog- 
nised fire-flames ofthe altar which could not be accommoda- 
ted for want of space. There is another V-shaped symbol below 
on the ground between the legs of the king. l 

Vertically written Brahmi legend Chandra under the left arm 
of the king and gupta beyond the standard; Hear ane (Kumar- 
adevi) behind the queen. 
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Rev. Goddess, nimbate, seated facing on a lion couchant to right; 


wearing a bodice, sari in the sakachchha fashion, uttariya passing 
over the arms, a round dotted head-dress, necklace and brace- 
lets; holding in her out stretched right hand a noose and in left 
hand what is commonly identified as cornucopia,;! her feet 
resting on.a pearl-studded mat. On right, Brahmi legend 
Lichchhavayah. Behind the goddess, traces ofthrone?. On left 
between the hand of the goddessand the nimbus, a peculiar 
device which does not exactly | aly with any device on the coins 
published so far. 

(PI. XII. 2) 


It is generally believed that in the field of Gupta numismatics 


silver coins were first introduced by Chandragupta II after conque- 
ing Gujrat and Kathiawad where silver coins of the Saka Kshatrapas 
had been in circulation for a long time. But the present discovery 
seems to indicate that both the gold and silver coins were started by 
Chandragupta I. Silver coins are known to have been in circulation 
in India in the pre-Gupta period, and as such there is reason why 
Chandragupta I should not have issued silver coins. Further explora- 
tions are bound to give more silver pieces of this type. 





1. 


2. 


3. 


A weapon resembling it is seen in the hand of a soldier of the fleeing © 
army of Mara represented on the western gateway of the Great Stupa 
at Sanchi. See Marshall, Foucher and Mazumdar, Monumenus of Sanchi, 
II, Pl. LXI. 

For similar traces on other coins, see Altekar, The Gupta Gold Coins in 
the Bayana Hoard, P1. I. 6-9, 

Jam gratefulto br. Ajay Mitra Shastri for valuable helpi in drafting 
this article. 
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GOLD COINS OF THE STANDARD TYPE- 
(CLASS I) OF CHANDRAGUPTA II 


C. D. Chatterjee 
(Pl. XI) 


A noteworthy feature of the coins of Ancient India is that a 
male deity, with his consort, does not always appear together on the 
same side, whether obverse or reverse. However, in this respect, two 
exceptional cases have comc to our notice so far. One of them is that 
on some rare gold coins of the Stater Class issued by the Kushana 
Emperor Huvishka, we find the goddess Nana (Nana) standing before 
her consort Oesho (Ia), facing each others (Quarter stater known). 
The other case is that on some extremely rare gold issues of the 
Gupta Emperor Chandragupta II the same numismatic novelty is 
to be noticed. Onthe reverse of those coins we find the figure of 
a male and that ofa female, seated together on throne, facing each 
other.2 Since in the coinages of the Imperial and the Later Guptas 
irrespective of metal: gold, silver, brass, or copper, the reverse was 
treated as the side of divinity, and, as such, reserved for the repre- 
sentation of some god or goddess, or any object of veneration (e.g. 
Nandi, Paravani, Garuda, or Tulasi-vrindavana), we are definitely 
ofthe opinion that those two figures are of some deities, and not of 
Chandragupta II and Dhruvadevi, sitting on a couch, as has been 
suggested by some numismatists.8 Taking the long-standing numi- 
smatic tradition into consideration, we have no hesitation to admit 
that the two figures on the reverse represent the goddess Lakshmi (fac- 
ing right) and her consort, Narayana, as seated on throne, facing each 


ponams 


1. For thc gold coins of Huvishka, bearing the names of Oesho and Nana, 
| gee Cunningham, Coins of the Indo-Scythians and the Kushans, pt. iii, pp. 65- 
66 (No 87); Whitehead, PMC, 1. p. 197 (No 135, Quarter-stater). For the 
identification of the deities, see, Chatterjee, C. D., jUPHS, V. (N. S.), 
p 81. : 
2. A. R. Hoernle, PASB, 1888, pp 129-180; Singhal, C. R., Bibl. of Ind. 
^. Coins, I. p. 77 (No. H. 36); Altekar. Coinage of the Gupta Empire, pp. 138- 
140 and pp. 347-848. See Plates IX. 6 and . 1X. 10 . 
3. Cf. Chatterjee, C.D. in Buddhistic Studies, ed. B.C. Law, pp. 412-413. 
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other. Ever sincethe time of AzesI uptothe reignof Chandra- 
gupta II, or, in other words, from c. 58 B. C. to 360 A. D., covering 
a period of more than four centuries, the practice has been to repre- _ 
sent one or more deities on the reverse ofthe standard money in 
gold and silver, and even in copper, though not regularly, by both 
indigenous and foreign rulers. The same numismatic practice, as 
we find, was strictly adhered to in the coinages of Chandragupta II 
and his successors belonging to the -Imperial and the Later Gupta 
dynasty, up to the time of Vishnugupta Chandraditya, as also in the 
silver coins of other rulers, which were struck in imitation of those 
of the Imperial Guptas.! Taking all these facts into consideration, 
it clearly appears that the principle, which was strictly followed in 
minting coins during the long period when gold standard prevailed 
in Northern India, was to portray, however crudely, the. issuing 
authority on the obverse and one or more deities on the reverse, the 
exception being some symbols of religious character in the case of 


silver coins. 


< It may be argued, however, thata female figure, believed to- 
represent the queen, appears onthe reverse ofthe gold coins of the 
Aívamedha Type of Samudragupta and Kumaragupta L2 There 
is, thus, nothing divine on the reverse of those coins, It may also- 
be argued that, since the chief queen has some part to play in the 
Horse-sacrifice ceremony, she has naturally come to be represented- 
on those coins.8 We regret to say: that it has not been possible for us- 
to accept those theories for four simple reasons. First of all, the 
Srauta rite does not enjoin that the chief queen or, for that matter; 
any ofthe three ( senior ) queens who were expected to participate 
in that ritual, should carry a chümara ( fly-whisk) and a pasa 
( noose ) or Patza ( ? small piece of saffron-coloured silken cloth) 
in her right and left hand respectively. Secondly, it is really inexpli- 
cable asto why a javelin, lance, or spear should be planted. on the. 


ERE — 
1. For the gold coins of Vishnugupta, see Allan, BMG, GD, pp. 145-146. 
CII, iii, p. 216. d 

2, BMO,GD, pp. 21-23; Altekar, Cotalogue of the Gupta gold coins in the Bayana 


Hoard, (Bayana Hoard) pp. 38-49, pp. 299-800, f 
3. BMC, GD, p. lxxvii; Bayana Hoard, pp. lxii, cix. The female figure on the ` 
rev. of the coins of the Afvamedha Type of Samüdragupta represents. 


i Dattadevi, according t to Allan and Altekar. 
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ground before a queer who’ is‘not to use it in that ritual and more 
particularly, when the relevant texts make no reference to its being 
fixed on the ground before her. Thirdly, the horse which was to be 
sacrificed, should be dismembered and not speared to death; and, as 
such, there was no reason to plant on the ground any one of the 
aforesaid weapons before the chief queen. Fourthly, the role of the 
chief queen in the Horse-sacrifice, which was apparently of the most 
disgraceful and repulsive nature, certainly cannot be considered to 
be the reason for her appearance on the coins of her victorious 
consort. All these facts should be carefully considered before we 
admit that the female figure on the reverse of the aforesaid gold 
‘coins represents the chief queen. It may be further mentioned 
here, that the other two ( senior ) queens had only an insignificant 
part to play in that ceremony, according to the later Vedic texts.* 


Incidentally, it may be noted here that it is not possible for 
us to consider the female figure on the reverse of the coins of the 
Aívamedha Type of the aforesaid Gupta monarchs, as representing a 

_yakshi, or ogress. We have been compelled to raise the question of 
that supposed identity in view of the fact that there is some similarity 
between that female figure and that beautiful image of the yakshi (?), 


carrying a chamara (fly-whisk), which was discovered at Didargunj, 
near Patna, and which, judging by its polish, may be assigned to the 
early Mauryan period.2 The question of the identity of the two 
figures, would be inadmissible, if raised. There are two reasons 
against that conjectural identity. First of all, we have no positive 
information that the chamara is an attribute of a yakshi, and, secondly, 
the Srauta rules relating to the Horse-sacrifice ceremony do not even 
adumbrate that the aid of the yakshis was invoked in that orgy of 


1. For references, see the previous foot- note. The part which the chief 
queen (mahishi) was expected to play ‘in the ASoamedha according to the 
Srauta rite, as prescribed in the Satopatha-brahmana (xiii. 1,6,3) and some 
post-Vedic works, was so: disgraceful and dishonourable for any woman 
and was so very insulting to womanhood, that it cannot be considered, 
with any sense of decency and decorum, to be an occasion for her 
public appearance through some commemorative coins of her royal 
consort. For:the feasons adduced: by us here and elsewhere, we regret 

*' our inability to ‘accept the identity of the aforesaid figure, as proposed 
by Allan and Altekar. Cf. Barnett, L.D., Antiquities of India, p. 171. > 
2. For a beautiful representation of the so-called ‘Didargunj Yakshi’, hold- 
ing in her right hand a chamara which rests on her shoulder, see Album 
(Exhibition of Indian Art), Department of Archaeology, New Delhi, 1948. 
plate II. i 
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bloodshed. The representation ofa yakshi on the coins of the Agva-. 
medha Type should, therefore, be ruled out. 


We have reasons to believe that the female figure appearing on 
- the coins of the Agvamedha Type, issued by Samudragupta and 
Kumiragupta I, is the Goddess of Victory of the Aryans, the well- 
known deity Vijaya, the omnipotant Divine Mother of the epics. 
She represents the Sakti or the divine power of all the Vedic gods in. 
her. It appears that in this particular case, a preference has been 
made for chamara and patta or paSa as her attributes, amongst others, 
which a goddess is expected to carry. Even on the gold coins of the 
Guptas and their successors, we often find noose ( pasa), lotus 
( kamala), and the goat's horn—the so-called cornucopiae, which is 
undoubtedly of Hellenic origin, signifying plenty. The selection of 
a. particular attribute for a particular deity was evidently the choice 
ofthe mint-master or the die-cutter or both, But the planting ofa 
war weapon on the ground, symbolizing sakti, before a female deity 
who is herself the embodiment ofthe sakii, imparted to her by all - 
the gods, is highly significant and points to her as the goddess | 
Vijaya, the Sakti-incarnate. 

No Gupta monarch has shown his veneration for Lord Vishnu. 
so publicly as the paramabhagavata Chandragupta II, by issuing coins, - 
demonstrating the same. It has already been borne out by a unique. 
gold coin of the Chakra-vikrama Type ( obverse ), showing him as 
worshipping the deity and accepting his blessings! The only. 
parallel instance of that superb coin-device is, perhaps, the reverse 
type ofsome silver drachms ( Merw Class ), issued by Péroz I, the . 
Kushano-Sassanian ruler of Khorasan ( A. D. 242-252 ), showing-- 
him asseated before the image of Lord Buddha, inthe attitude of 
worshipping him. Asinthe case ofthe former the obverse legend 
chakra-vikrama suggests the identity ofthe double-haloed deity, so 
also in thé case of the latter, the identity of the God is evident 
from the ieverse legend, Bulda yazade, ‘Buddha the God’.2 The 





le Bayana Hoard, pp. 208-209; Coinage of the Gupta Empire, pp. 146-160, 

2. Herzfeld, E. Paikili, pp. 44 ff; Kushano-Sassanian Coins pp. 30-31 and 42 
(No. 5). There are two coins of the same rev. type, issued by Peroz I, 
in the British Museum. 

Silver drachms struck by Hormazd T, another ruler of Khorasan, ` 
- in imitation of the rcv. device of those of Peroz J, are also known, The 
rev, type of his coins gives rise to the supposition that, like his prede- 
cnt ee he, too, was a Buddhist by faith, Cf. Ki ushano-Sassanian 
oins, p. 31. 
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- coin-type under consideration is only an additional proof of 
Chandragupta's profound regard and esteem for Lord Vishgu whose 
devout worshipper he was ( paramabhagavata ) Taking all the 
aforesaid facts into consideration,: we have been constrained to | 
admit that the reverse of those extremely rare gold pieces of 
Chandragupta IJ represents Lakshmi and Narayana sitting together 
on throne, facing each other, as stated above, We, at the same time, 
for the same reasons, would like to designate the commemorative 
reverse device of those coins, as Vaikuntha Type. 


The gold coins of the aforesaid reverse type, which have come 
to light so far, are only three in number. The first one was acquired 
by Boeys at Badauli (about twenty-five miles from Ayodhya ). 
Later, it came into the possession of one Hamilton, but its where- 
abouts are at present unknown. Hoernle had the opportunity of 
examining this coin and so also Allan, arid both of them have vou- 
ched for its genuineness. The second coin of the same type, was 
acquired by Rai Krishna Das and is now in the Bharat Kala Bhavan 
ofthe Banaras Hindu University. As it appears, it was purchased 
by him at New Delhi. The third coin of the same type was disco- 
vered by the present writer in November, 1951, in the rich collec- 
tion of gold coins of Messrs Gayaprasad Sambhunath of Chowk, 
Lucknow, which he had the opportunity also to examine. This 
particular coin was, indeed, the most interesting and unique in the 
collection. It is now in the coin-cabinet of the National Museum, 
New Delhi, along with the other gold coins of the Imperial Guptas, 
acquired by those two coin-collectors. It has been illustrated in 
this paper. 5 

When we take the obverse and the reverse device of the afore- 
said three coins into consideration, it appears that they are of two 
distinct varieties. We have given below a short description of the 
devices of those coins, noting the similarities and the differences 
existing between them. They may be described in the following 
way: ' 
: Obv. King, nimbate, standing to left, dressed in long-tailed 
(c coat, trousers and peaked cap, holding .a long standard in 





I. Itis needless to mention here that Vaikuntha is the name of the hea- 
venly abode of Lakshmi and Narayana, as Kailasa is of Siva and 
Parvati, according to the Pauranic tradition. 


12 


` 
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. his left hand and dropping flowers on the sacred altar, 


27 jn front of him, with the right. Behind the king 
3 is the Garuda standard. Under his left arm is written, 
gia ^ vertically, Chandra. Marginal inscription, in Gupta 


script of the eastern variety, commences either at II, almost 

from the top of the royal standard, orat VIII, from the 
altar, There are two distinct varieties of this inscription. 
In both cases, however, a few letters are partly off the 
flan, Unwarranted -breaking.up of some words has been 
noticed in one variety of the same. 


Rev. Goodess (Lakshmi) and her consort (Nár&yaga) seated on 
bs . throne, facing each other. The face of the former is to 
cr the right and that.of the latter, tothe left. But, unlike 
: the convention of the time, she sits on the right hand side 
z ofher husband.! Both the deities are nimbate. The 
] female deity is dressed in sadi, in Indian style, and bodice, 
and wears head-ornament, necklace, ear-rings, bracelets, 
and anklets. The male deity is dressed in dhott, worn in 
E Indian style, which reaches up to the knee, while the upper 
- part of his body is bare. His ornaments consist of necklace, 

earrings, and wristlets. A jewelled band or diadem is 
also to be seen on his forehead. He appears to be offering 
an uncertain object (flower ?) to his consort, with the right 
hand, while his left hand rests on the thigh. His right leg 
is drawn up and rests on the seat, folded, while the left 
one is hanging aslant and touches the floor. The right hand 


- te 





1l. According to the convention and matrimonial custom of the Aryans, 
the place of a married woman is to the left of her husband, but to the 
right till they are tied in lawful wedlock. Curiously enough, this well- 
established custom does not seem to have been operative in the royal 
family of the Guptas, if we consider it from the viewpoint of the devi- 
ces to be met with on the coins of some of its members. 'Thus, in the 
‘King and Queen Type’ (obv.) of Chandragupta I, Kumargupta I;and 
Skandagupta, the queen (chief queen) figures on the right hand side of 
the king; and the same tendency of placing the female consort, is also 
to be observed in the *Lakshmi-Nür&ysna or Vaikuntha Type’ (rev.) 
of Chandragupta IJ, as stated above. Ifthis hypothesis of ours is not .. 
correct, then the other alternative isto presume that the die-cutter 
overlooked or ignored the fact that, in respect of an object to be depice 
ted, ‘left’ and ‘right’ interchange their places in stamping coins, 
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of the goddess rests on the corner of the throne, while thé 
left one is akimbo. She sits with her leftleg drawn up 
which is resting on the seat, folded, while the right one is 
hanging aslant. At the top, there isa crescent (signifying 
moon) between the heads of the two deities, and at the 
bottom, elaborate carvings of the front side of the throne. 
The legend in the margin is Sri Vikramak, of which the 
first two letters are to be seen behind the goddess, and the 
remaining two, behind the god. [ The device is, indeed, 
a novelty in the gold currency of the Imperial Guptas, but 
its execution is somewhat crude ]. 


The three gold coins mentioned above belong tothe Dinara 


class. Their original or mint-weight seems to have been 120 or 121 


grs. 


As regards fabric, they are round and measure ‘8 inch in dia- 


meter. We have given above, only a general description of their 
Obverse and reverse devices, in respect of which slight differencess 
are noticeable between the coins. "They are, again, oftwo distinct, 
varieties, based on two different forms of marginal inscription on the 
obverse. They are the following :-- 


Var. (a) 


Para-O-ma-O-bhaga-O-... (on the left), 

Sri-Chandragupta (h) (on the right). 

[ Fhe legend commences at VIII, from near the altar to the 
left of the king. Hoernle reads the name as Pravirak Gupta. | 


(PL XI. 2) 
Var. (b) 


Prarathamatha...kshitima...(divam jayati).! 
[ Thelegend commences at II, from the top of the royal 
standard, and ends at XI ]. 

The gold coinage of the Imperial and the Later Kushinas, as 


also those of the Imperial and the Later Guptas, follows some definite 
principles in respect of their obverse and reverse types. Unlike the 
coins of the Indo-Greeks, it maintains extreme caution and regularity 


1. (i) In Var. (a), the reason of dividing words of the marginal inscription 


by means of circles, is inexplicable. 
(ii) The marginal inscription in Var. (b) has been read by Altekar as 


- *ePrayathamatha [ dhiruhya ] kshitimabhipata ( diva jayati ),” ( Coinage of the 
Gupta Empire, p. 347 ). . P a 
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in observing the respéctive numismatic values of the obverse and the 
reverse of the standard. money, as also of its auxiliaries, whethér of 
gold, silver or copper.! Ever since the introduction of the gold 
standard (124 grs.) in Northern India by the second Kushana 
monarch, Wema Kadphises (c. 64 A. D.), the obverse of a gold coin 
came to be recognized as the side of sovereignty, and the reverse, that 
of divinity. We observe its influence-not. only upon the Kusháno- 
Sassanian coins in silver, but also upon the gold issues of the Imperial 
and the Later Guptas, Since in the aforesaid gold coinage, the 


. king’, with but one exception, appears in different attitudes only on 


, 


the obverse, and a ‘deity’, invariably on the reverse, it is unquestion- 
ably desirable that some regularity has to be observed in the matter 
of nomenclature. To be explicit, all the gold coins in question 
should be named and classified either by their respective obverse 
devices or by those of their reverse and there should not be any devia- 
tion in this respect. We have been compelled to raise this issue at this 


‘1. See foot-note given below. 


2, There isa class of gold coins, apparently of lower weight-standard, 
bearing on the obv. the marginal inscription, Sri-Mahendraditya, On the 
same side which is struck repousse, we also find the figures of Garuda, 
‘facing with wings outspread’, $atkha on the right, and chakra, surmoun- 
ted by crescent, on the left. The rev. of those coins is blank. Since 
Mahendraditya was the epithet of Kumzragupta I, as we know from 
his coins, and since the figure of Garuda has been found to occur on 
bis silver coins of the Western Fabric, some numismatists believe that 
they were issued by thatruler. But, at the same time; the standard- 
weight; fabric, and style, and more particularly, the mechanism applied 
in the minting that class of gold coins, have created doubt in the mind 
of others, regarding the correct identity of their issuing authority. The 
standard-weight of those coins appears to be 20 grs. and they measure 
*8 or ‘9 inch. 

The"present writer came across a coin of the aforesaid class in 
the Lucknow Museum, of which the provenance was not on record. Later, 
a hoard was unearthed at Khairtal (Raipur Dist., M.P.) containing 54 
coins of the same class. We may consider them to constitute the local 
currency of that particular administrative area of the Gupta Empire, 
like the silver coins of the Wesiern Fabric, mentioned above ( INSI, 
X, pp. 137-139; xi, pp. 108-110 ). ] 

The class of coins described above, may be considered to be an 
exception in respect of the general principle followed in representing 
the ‘king’ on the oby, side of the gold issues of the Imperial and the 
Later Guptas. s : 
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stage in view of the fact that we are confronted. with- the- -difficulty 
of naming the three gold coins of Chandragupta II, described above, 
because of the divergent views, as stated below. t 


The types occurring on the reverse of. the standard money, in 
gold, issued by the Imperial Guptas and their successors, are fewer in 
number than those on the obverse. For this reason, the same reverse 
type.sometimes appears on the gold coins of many Gupta kings, as is 
‘bound to. happen. In view of this fact, as we believe, Allan has desi- 
'gnated those coins uniformly by their respective obverse types and 
has classified them ‘accordingly. - The principle that was strictly 
followed by him in naming the gold coins, of different categor ies, 
issued by the aforesaid rulers, was .the. only correct thing , which a 
numismatist could possibly do; but Altekar, without taking seriously 
the ierit and utility of that method into consideration, has designated 
some of those coins by their types appearing on the obverse, and some 
others by those on the reverse. For instance, what is ‘Peacock Type 
(obv.) to the former, is *Karttikeya Type’ (rev.) to the latter. We 
do not find any apparent justification for Altekar’s dual method of 
naming some standard gold coins of the aforesaid Gupta rulers by 

-their obverse types, and some others, by those on the reverse.’ In the 
case of the gold coins of Chandragupta II, under consideration, he 
prefers to designate them by their reverse type as, *King and Queen 
n Couch Type’, although he has regularly mentioned the other gold 
coins of the same monarch by their obverse devices, Absence of 
regularity is, indeed, undesirable in numismatic studies, 


We do not consider the designation, ‘King and Queen on - 
Couch Type’, as given by Altekar, to the aforesaid gold coins 
of Chandragupta II, to be appropriate from the numismatic 
point of view, nor do we approve of his method of doing the 
same, since it is irregular and inconsistent, as stated above, 
‘On numismatic ground, we, however, prefer to name the 
reverse device of those three gold coins, as, ‘Vaikuntha Type’, 
and identify the two human figures with Lakshmi and Narayana, 
‘sitting together on throne, facing each other,’ as mentioned above. 
If the mint-master and the die-cutter had strictly adhered to the 
principle observed in stamping the reverse in the case of those gold 


. 1. BMC,GD, pp. 84-86; Bayana Hoard, pp. 272-276 ; Coinage of the Gupta 
Empire; pp. 203-206. So also Agrawala, P. K., ZNS/, xxx, pp. 203-206. 
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coins, then it must be admitted that the identity -proposed by us. 

must be correct. Accordingly, for the purpose of classification, the 

title of those coins also has to be a different one. As noticed above, 

their obverse motif is very much similar to the Standard Type of 
the coins of Samudragupta. We feel no hesitation to admit that the 

former is merely a copy of the latter, But for the purpose of 

identification and classifiction, the designation of those coins, in. 

our opinion, should be ‘Gold Coins of the Standard Type ( Class-I ) © 
of Chandragupta II’. It is needless to mention here that of the same 

type there are already two gold coins of that Gupta monarch. They: 
should justly come under a different category which may be 

mentioned as ‘Standard Type ( Class II Y for numismatic purpose.* 

More such coins are expected to come to light in future. 


From the observations made above, it will be seen ihat we 
have merely upheld the view that in gold curreney of the Imperial 
and the Later Guptas, irrespective of the standard-weights, 
prevailing at different periods, in different parts of the empire, no 
violation of the principle followed in minting coins, is to be noticed. 
As stated above, ever since the time of Azes I ( c. 58 B. C. ), in the. 
standard coin, whether of gold er of silver, the obverse was. 
treated as the side of honour or sovereignty and the reverse, that, 
of divinity : the former for the representation of the issuing autho- 
rity, and the latter for that ofsome deity. This particular method. 
of stamping coins, became more rigid/and regular in respect of the 
gold issues ofthe Kushága and the Gupta monarchs, which were 





1? JNSI; ix, pp. 146-150; xi, pp. 15-31; Coinage of the Gupta Empire, pp. 141- 
143. 'The arguments of Chhabra (B. Ch.) are; however, not convincing 

for the purpose of attributing the coin in question; to Chandragupta I, 

and so also those raised by Gupta (P.L,). Altekar adduces cogent rea- 

! sons for believing that the same was issued in the reign of Chandra- 
gupta II and we also entertain the same opinion. This rare gold coin- 
has, therefore, been placed by us in the category of the Standard Type: 
(Class II). Unfortunately, it has suffered considerably through long., 
circülation and defective minting. Reference, however; has been made 
to another gold coin of the same ruler and belonging to the same class...’ 
by Chandra (R.G.) in a short note (2NSI, xxx, pp. 202-203) to which 
attention of the present writer was. drawn by Dr. S, Bandyopadhyaya- 

: of the University of Calcutta. Its condition is somewhat better; and; in .. 
respect of type-motifs, both obv. and rev ; it is identical with the one 
t described by Gupta (ibid. ix, pp. 146-150). ; i 


Yo 
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in circulation as the siaidard money: It hai been pointed out by 
us that only i in one case deviation from this numismatic usage has 
been observed, and that relates to a class of auxiliary coins in gold, 

of dubious origin (Garuda Type of Kumáragupta I? ).1 If our 
Opinion is doubted by some scholar, by citing. the Agvamedha 
Type and the so-called King and. Queen on Couch Type as 

examples, then reasonable answer should be found for each of 
the do ichs questions :— 


(i ) On the reverse, of the coins of the Advaniedha Type, the 
female figure faces a spear, with or without fillet, which is planted 
on the ground, in front ofher. The Srauta rules, relating to the 
Horse-sacrifice, make no reference to spear or javelin; nor do 
they enjoin that the chief queen should stand before any similar 
"weapon, at any time, during the performance of the ceremony. 
What does then the reverse type: ‘female standing before a spear’ 
suggest ? 


(i) According to the Srauta rules, the horse to be sacrificed, 
should be dismembered; and not speared to death, as stated above. 
The Satapathi-bráhmana, which may be considered to be the earliest 
work on the subject, makes no reference to the horse being killed by 
means of aspear, lance, or javelin.2 If any such weapon was not 
needed for the sacrifice of the horse and if the chief queen had 
nothing to do with the killing of that unfortunate victim of royal 
sway, what is then the significance of that reverse type ? 


(9i) The object in the right hand of the female figure can be 
easily recognized, but not so the one in her left. She carriesa 
chamara ( fly-whisk ) in her right hand, which rests on her shoulder. 
But in her left hand, she holds sometimes an ‘uncertain object? 
(Smith), and at other times ‘it hangs by her side’ (Allan).8 Relying 
on an absurd piece of literary evidence, as supplied by a later work 
on Vedic rituals, Altekar considers that object to be a ‘towel’ 
but, at the same time, he admits that it ‘often looks like a rope 


1. See foot-note given above. 

2. Satapatha-brakmana, xiii, 1, 6, 3; 
Srauta-siitra of Katyayana (relevant poritions relating to ASvamedha); 
(Mahabharata, xiv (Aévamedhika-parvan); Barnett, L. D., Antiquities af 
India, pp. 169-171, E 

3. IMG, i. p. 101 (Smith); BMC, GD; p. 21 (Allan). 
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hanging by her side'.! The object held by her, looks somtimes like: 
a strip of cloth, for which reason, we have mentioned itas pazza, but 
more often like coiled rope which may bea suggestion for fafa, or 

noose, as'stated above.? On some well-preserved coins, besides the 
coil, is to be seen eitherone or both the ends of the rope; but on. 
some other specimens, one end of the rope hangs down up to her 

feet ( Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins. in the Bayana Hoard, Pl, IV. 

12-13; also Coin No. 172, not illustrated ). In Hindu iconography, 

chamaro, paSa and patta ( piece of silken cloth ) are well-known. 
attributes ofa female deity of which only two are to be seen in the 

hands of that female figure, but not always. Occasionally, however, 

sheis seen with an empty left hand hanging by her side (Ibid, 

Pl. V. 9; IV. 3-4). The only thing that appears to be certain js that 
on most of the specimens of this particular type the female figure 
carries coiled rope in her left hand, of which one or both’ the ends 

are clearly visible, as also one of the two ends, hanging down to the 
ground. From the numismatic point of view, we may consider it to 
stand fora *noose which has frequently figured on other Gupta 
coins. In miniature portrait, as on coins, a better representation of 
that auspicious symbol is not to be expected. Thus, if chamara and 
pasa are commonplace attributes of the female deities, noticed in the 
epics, what would then be the suggestp of the reverse type under 
consideration ? 


(iw) Lastly, in the present context, we cannot possibly overlook 
the fact that much discrepancy is to be noticed between what we find 
in the reverse type in question and the literary evidence relating to- 
the Horse-sacrifice supplied by the Satapatha-brahmana and the later 
works on the Vedic rituals, like the Srauta-satra of Katyayana. They: 
specifically mention sword (as?) and needles (sücki) of gold, silver 





1. Bayana Hoard, p. lxii. See also pp. 38 ff. 

2, It is interesting to note that, in the list of the articles of auspicious 
character, needed for the crowning ceremony of the Mauryan emperors, 
we find mention of fly-whisk and a costly piece of cloth, serving the — 
purpose of towel; but instead of coiled rope or noose; it mentions chain, 
very probably for dressing purpose (4amanga). Some of the other articles 
included in that list also figure on the idols of gods and goddesses, 
such as, crest-jéwel, sword; conch-shell;.and patera (to be seen on coins, 
in the hand of the goddess). Cf. Malüvamsa, xi. 28-32 (Mahinama); 
Kambodian Mahioamsa, xi. 28-32. (Moggallāna). ' 
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and copper (to be used by the three senior queens, aecording to:their: 
rank,. for pricking the carcase of the sacrificed animal), but not any-. 
such war-weapon as javelin or ornamented fillet-bound spear. They: 
are equally silent about such articles as fly-whisk (chamara) and coiled’. 
rope or noose ( pasa), if needed at all during the performance of the. 
ceremony. Under the circumstances, what should be our presump-: 
tion relating to the identity of the figure on the reverse side ? _ 


From what has been stated above, it would be possible for a 
numismatist to form an opinion as to whether the female figure 
appearing on the coins of the A$vamedha Type, issued by Samudra- ` 
gupta and Kumaragupta I, should be considered to be mortal or 
immortal, for the purpose of establishing her identity ; and, in that 
context, he should also take into consideration the long-established 
numismatic tradition and practice relating to stamping the two sides 
of a gold coin during this period. If the issue before us is considered | 
afresh in the light of our preceding observations, the immortal | 
character of the figure will be borne out. And it will be seen further ` 
that no violation of the rule has taken place in stamping the reverse | 
of the coins of the Agvamedha Type. We have mentioned above 
that the female figure, holding chamara and pasa, was none else .than 
the omnipotent Goddess of Victory, Vijaya, the Sakti-incarnate ' 
(Sakti-rüpini), standing before an ornamented spear (Sakti) which tells 
us her identity, She is, therefore, a new female deity to be added to ' 
the list of the goddesses, already known to us, for representation, in 
the most fitting manner, on the coins of the ASvamedha Type of the 
A$vamedha-parákrama Samudragupta, which was later copied by 
his warlike grandson. , 


In concluding our observations on the desirability of designa- 
ting the aforesaid rare gold coins of Chandragupta lI, as ‘Standard 
Type ( Class I )’,. for the purpose of classification, as against ‘King 
and Queen on Couch Type’, the name as applied to them by Altekar, ^ 
-we would like to draw the attention of the numismatists to a fact of 
prime importance for their consideration, since it has an important 
and distinct bearing on this vital issue. The ‘King and Queen Type’ 
isnot unknown to Gupta numismatics. It has figured so far three 
times on the gold coinage of the Imperial Guptas, but invariably on 
the obverse. Needless to mention that we are referring here to the 
gold currency of Chandragupta.I, Kumaragudta I, and Skandagupta, 

13 
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for the’ representation of that: type. If the mint-master ( Savarpa- 
dhyaksha:) of Chandragupta II'was in need. ofits specimen or model, 
could he not get it from the gold coins of ‘Chandragupta I? How 
did then the representation: of that type become possible on the 
gold issues of Kumaraguptà 1? What: was the reason that had 
inducéd the‘mint-master of Kumaraguptal to-reproduce on his 
coins the wellknown Chandragupta-Kumaradevi type ( obv.:) «of. 
_ the great grandfather of the monarch, instead of the Chandragupta- 
Dhruvadevi ` type. ( rev. ). “of his father, | ‘thoagh ‘undoubtedly of 
récent origin from the’ chronological point . of view? Is it not a 
fact that the same obverse type of Kumaragupta I, came to be 
reproduced on the gold coins of Skandagupta, i in’ preference to that 
reverse type of Chandragupta IT, though a novelty ii i Gupta coinage ? ` 
One more question that may be asked here i is, if three rulers of the 
same dynasty, not widely separated by time, issued coins bearing the ` 
‘King and Queen Type’ on the obverse, what special reason was 
there, which had actuated the mint-mastér of Chandragupta II to 
make a radical change in respect of side, for depicting the ‘King 
and Queen on Couch Type’? If we consider all these questions 
critically from-the numismatic point of view, we get but one answer ` 
and thatis, that the mint-masters ofthe above-mentioned Gupta 
monarchs had no illusion or misgiving about the long-established 
traditional relation between the side of a coin and type : the obverse for 
the royalty, and the reverse for the divinity, This has been, indeed, 
the marked feature, not only of the gold coinage of the Imperial 
and the Later Kushanas, but also of the Imperial and the Later 
Guptas. There cannot be, thus, any doubt that the male and the 
female figures sitting together on the throne, facing each other, can 
only be Narayaga and his consort Lakshmi and that the reverse of 
those rare gold coins of Chandragupta II represents what may justly 
be called the ‘Vaikuntha Type’.2 But for correct nomenlature and _ 





1. Itis not in the fitness of things to apply a type-name to a particular 
class of coins, without taking all its numismatic aspects into considera- 
tion, As it appears, Altekar has named some gold coins of Chandra- 
gupta II and some others of Kumaragupta I by their respective rev. 
motifs. Thus, he has changed the name of the well-known ‘Peacock 
Type’ (obv.) of Kumüragupta I, as given by Allan, to Karttikeya Type - 
(rev ) to pay, as he says, ‘numismatic homage’ to that God of War.’ It 
is interesting to note that the name of any female deity, like Ganga- 

« makaravahini or Ambika-sichhavahini, who also figures on the Gupta 
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classification, they should be mentioned as ‘Standard Type (Class I)? 
which actually they represent.! Of the gold coins of the same ruler, 
coming.uuder the category of ‘Standard ‘Type (Class II)’, only one 
specimen has come to light so far, as stated above.? 


coins; has not come up for his consideration, for the purpose of nomen- 

clature. To pay respect to the God Karttikeysy by applying his name 

to a class of coins, may stand to reason; but we wonder, what was the 

nature of the homage that was paid by him to Chandragupte II, by 

naming the gold coins in questions as ‘King and Queen on Couch 

Type’ (rev.), in preference to ‘Standard Type’ (obv.) which is the most 

appropriate desigaation from the numismatic point of view! (For. 
references, see note lon p. 91 above). 


[Itis interesting to point out that Munish Chandra Joshi in a paper 
published in JNSI, X XIV (1962 ), pp. 89-40, writing about the coin- 
type under consideration, has opined that “in fact, it is a sub-variety 
of the Standard type, and the depiction on the reverse without doubt 
is that of some divine couple." Further he states that the reverse 
depiction in all probability shows either “Sachi with Indra or Rati 
with Kamadeva or Lakshmi with Narayana.” He favours the latter 
identification. J P.S. J | 

Coinage of the Gupta Empire, Altekar, pp. 141-143. Only two specimens ` 
of the gold coin of Chandragupta II; coming under the category of 
the ‘Standard Type’ (Class IT), have come to light so far, as stated 
above. It is now a matter of certainty that coins belonging to that 
particular class, ate characterized by having the motif of the 'King. 
holding the royal standard'^ (danda-dhara), on the obv., and that of 
fLakshmi-padmahastà', on the rev., which may be" considered to PUE 
their regular features (varieties not attested), 
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‘NEW COIN:FINDS FROM KHAJURAHO . ' 
Krishna Kumar 
(Pls. XI-XII ) 


Famous for its architectural and sculptural wealth, Khajuraho, 
a cultural seat of the Chandellas (c. 9th-13th century A. D. ), is 
little known for other antiquarian remains. In the course of my 
explorations during 1961-64, I located a number of prehistoric? 
and historic? sites in the vicinity of Khajuraho, and also collected 
nine coins? from the local cultivators. This article intends to 
illustrate and discuss these numismatic finds in detail. 


These coins have value, because they not only add to the 
number, but also new types to the coins, few indeed known from — 
the site They, moreover, contain a rare Chandella issue. Among 
them there is one silver coin ( 1.6 cms.; 2.7372 gms. ), too, but noth- 
ing can be made out owing to its weathered condition (Pl. XI. 3). 
One copper coin (2 2.8 cms.; 16.113 gms. ) isalso not decipherable. 
The - remaining seven pieces may be classified as follows: King 
Type (one coin); Bull and Horseman Type (one coin); and 
Srinagari Type ( five coins ). 


Ki ing Type: Coin of aa 


This is a rare half-dramma T€ coin (of the so-called 
Hanuman Type ) which probably was issued by the Chandella king 
Jayavarmadeva (c. 1110-1120 A. D.). The only other coin of 
this type ( which incidentally is of the same ruler) is inthe collec- 
tion of B. M, Vyas,5 but its provenance is not recorded. While 
both are die-struck and roughly round in shape, they significantly 
differ in weight. Our coin, weighing 1.3314 gms. ( 20.546 grains ), 


' 





l. Indian Archaeology, 1965-66—A Review, „p. 21; Purütattva, 3, 1969-50, 
pp. 89-104. . E 

2. Indian Archaeology, 1963-70—A Review, p. 16; Vishveshvaranand Indological 

Journal IX, i, pp. 109.118, 

Briefly reported in Indian, Archaeology, 1974-75—- A Review. 

ASIR, X, 1874-77, pp. 25- 26, pl. X; FASB, LV 1II, i, p. 34; IA, XXXVII, 

p. 148. “We ; 

5. JNSI, IV, p. 38, pl. IJ, 17, 
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fs Lighter than the other'-which is 30 grains ` in weighti "This 
‘Variation is not unusual, asit also occurs in copper dramma-coins 
-of the ‘Chandellas. 2 The weight of coin no. 16 of Hallakshana- 
varmadeva ( c. 1097-1110 A. D. ) goes as high as 61 grains, whereas 
‘coin no. 18 of Prithvivarmadeva (.e. 1122-1129 A. “D. ) is'merely 
‘41 grains? Even the six dramma-coins of Jayavármadeva . range 
‘between fifty and sixty grains. 4 Since the weights and measure- 
‘ments of all the known copper coins of the Chandellas are not. 
available, it is not possible for usto derive any conclusion’ on this 
point. We may, however, surmise that this’ variation in weight 
is either due to the differential wear and tear of the coins or the 
‘changing weight-standards adopted from time to time. It is a 
well-known fact that reduction in weight of the coins was often 
resorted to as an economy measure. If this was the case, the 
Chandella copper coins were issued at least in two different 
weight series : first: 61 : 301 : 15} grains and second, 41: 203: 103 
grains, ‘While most of the copper coins of the Chandellas pertain 
to the first category, the drámma-coin of Prithvivarmadeva5 and our 
"half-dramma coin both belong to the other. It may be, however, 
pointed out that no quarter-dramma coin of the latter series, weighing 
"101 grains, has been discovered so far. Thus, our finding is not 
inagreement with that of A. Cunningham, who observed that the 
"Ohandella coinage was issued only in two denominations, namely 
the dramma-coins of sixty grains and the half-dramma coins of thirty 
grains.® 


It is further observed that our coin perhaps is one of the best 
preserved of this type. Whereas the figure of king Jayavarmadeva 
is quite distinct on it, the same isnot clear onthe half-dramma 
-coin inthe Vyas collection." On our coin the prince wearing an 
-earring and hair-bun, of course a little outsized.and away from their 
natural position, is portrayed in a striking pose beneath an umbrella. 
He carries a bow in the right arm; the attribute in the other hand 





Ibid. p. 33. 

A, Cunningham, Coins of Mediaeval India, p. 79, pl. yak 

Ibid, p. 79. . ve 
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Ibid. : * 
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stretched behind. is not shown:due evidently . to.the paucity of | space. 
Traces of only the upper half of -the weapon are visible on our coin, 
while a bow nd an arrow held respectively in the right and the 
left hands ofthe king are distinctly present ona dramma-coin oF 
Jayavarmadeva.1 The fashion in which the, Chandella rulers are 
portrayed on their copper coins reminds us E a ‘baitle scene executed 
in medium relief on the southern face ofthe jagati-terrace of 
the Lakshamana Temple at Khajuraho, Here a Chandella. prince 
seated on a couch is flanked by a male umbrella-bearer. Jest- by 
his side his general, who also is seated ona couch, is depicted i in 
the attitude of distributing prizes to the soldiers standingina row; 

one of them carriesa weapon resembling bow. An attendant with 
a bag suspended over his right shoulder is seen behind. Besides 
other ornaments, the royal personage wears long hair, earrings and 
a necklace. Although the necklace is not visible on our coin, it is. 
distinctly shown on a dramma-coin of Prithvivarmadeva.2 The 
sculptural evidence, thus, suggests. that the figures occurring on. 
‘Fabric B’ of the Chandella coinage are the portraits of different 

Chandella. princes, who had issued them. It is quite likely that. 
this coin-type of the Chandellas was inspired by the crude imitations. 
of the Archer type gold coins of the Imperial Guptas which were 

in circulation during the post-Gupta period. Thus our identification. 
is not in. agreement with the earlier attempts at identifying the^ 
figures on the Chandella copper coins either with Hanumaàn.9- 
or with a warrior or with Rama, hero of the Ramayna.® i 


Our coin is unique in the sense that instead of bearing the- 
king's full name as usual in two or three lines, it has only three. 


l. Cunningham, op. cit., p. 79, pl. VIII. 

2, Ibid, pl. VII; L. Gopal, Early Mediaeval Coin Types of Northern India, 
Varanasi, 1966, p. 39, 

3, Cunningham, of. cit., pp. 78-79; CII, IV, p. clxxxvii; CCIM, I, pp. 280- 
254; 1A, XXXV II, p. 147; ASI, LV, p. 38; L. Gopal, of. cit, pp. 38-39, 
fn. 2. See also D. B. Pandey, ‘Observations on the Art in the Early 
Mediaeval Coins of Northern India', a paper submitted to the Seminar. T 
on Art in Indian Coinage, Numismatic Society of India, Varanasi,. 
October 14, 1973. ; 

4. JNSI, XXVIII, i, pp. 68-70. 

5, Cf. V. Prakash, ‘Early Mediaeval Coins ; Some thoughts on Art and 
Iconography’, a paper submitted to the Seminar on the Early Mediaeval. 
Coins of Northern India, University of Lucknow, January, 41 968. n 
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letters which evidently represerit the first line of the legend.’ The 
reason behind the incompleteness of the legend was most probably 
the ‘non-availability of adequate space. While the coin presents. Srima 
distinctly, ` there- are also the remnants of a third letter on the 
extreme margin of the coin which- may. be.read as .the conjunct 
„jja. This very letter has also been, noticed, on other coins of 
Jayavarmadeva.! l 
. Phe.coin is described below :— atte RES 
Copper; roughly circular; 1.3 cms; 1 3314; gm& ^ 


Obv. “King striding right with a bow i in tight arm; an umbrella 
over his head., 


" Re. : Incomplete legend in Nágari characters in one line: 
Srime [jja]. IS | (PL. XI. 4) 


Bull d Horseman Type Coin of Mibaimad bin Sam 


This billon coin -may-be attributed. to the Muslim conqueror 
Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam (c. 1193-1206 A. D.), who struck 
coins'in imitation of the Hindu pattern. In his billon coins, popularly 
known as Dehliwal, the recumbent bull is usually superimposed with 
Nagri legend : Šrī Mahamada Sama ( or Sami ),2 but in several billon 
and copper issues we also find an abbreviated form of the legend; $n 
Sama.3. In rare cases even the abbreviated legend is incomplete 
due to lack of space, and we get only the last word: Sama. Our 
coin which falls under the last category may be compared with the 
billon coin no. 24 in the State Museum, Lucknow. Although both the 
coins bear Nagart legend : Sama, yet typologically they stand apart. 
On our coin the legend is shown in a semi-circular fashion along the 
incomplete dotted border, while the specimen in the State Museum, 
Lucknow displays it vertically in the centre.4 Similarly, coin no. 25 
in that Museum presents the legend: Sama on top with traces of 
a.sword below.5 These coins may also be compared with coin no. 
13 in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


Cunningham, op. cit., p. 79; JZNSI, 1V. 1942, p. 33. - 

CCIM, I, p. 4; H. Nelson Wright, The Coinage and Metrology of the Sultans 
of Delhi, pp. 7-9. 

Ibid., p. 11. 

P. Dayal, Catalogue of Coins of Sultans of Delhi, Allahabad, 1925, p. 2, pl. I. 
Ibid., p. 2. 

CCIM, II. 
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-The following-is the description of our coin : T 
. Billon; round; 1.4 cms; 2.6710 gms. — RUE : 


| Obv.: Within dotted border recumbent humped bull in out-. 
line facing left with a trident on rump; incomplete legend. . 
in Nagari characters : Sama above. 


- Rev. : Horseman in outline facing right. 
(PL XL 5). 
Although it would be unwarranted to derive any conclusion. 
on the basis of a stray coin, even then, if our attribution of this piece: 
is correct, it corroborates the historical fact that after the final: defeat 
of Parmardideva (c. 1165-1203 A.D.) a part of the Chandella 
territory comprising Kalanjar and Mahoba was annexed by Mu'izz- 
ud-din’s general Qutb-ud-din Aibak.! Soon it was reconquered by 
Trailokyavarmadeva ( c. 1205-1247 A.D. )2, whereas one gold coin of 
Paramardideva and the other gold issue of Viravarmadeva ( c. 1247- 
1286 A. D. ), the son and successor of Trailokyavarmadeva, have 
already been recovered from Khajuraho,® no coin of Muhammad 
bin Sam has yet been reported from this place. Our coin may thus.. 
represent the brief phase of the Turkish occupation of Khajuraho. 


Srinagari Type Coins of the Native States 


Most of the smaller native states (including Chhatarpur) that. 
flourished during the eighteenth-ninteenth century in Central India. 
had never had a coinage of their own, but made free use of the, 
currency struck by the more powerful neighbours. These issues: 
both in silver and copper are variously called as ‘Srinagary’, Jai Ram .. 
Shahi’, ‘Ratan Shahi’, ‘Bala Shahi’, ‘Chikra’, etc.5 In addition 
to other legends, they invariably bear a trident on the obverse and a.’ 
latus on the reverse; they are thick in fabric and crude in-workman-. 
ship. W. H. Valentine holds that they were minted at Srinagara, 
now a decayed town in District Hamirpur of Uttar Pradesh which . 
was founded in early part of the eighteenth century by Mohan Singh, 
an illegitimate son of Raja Chhatrasala.® 


1. N. S. Bose, History of the Chandelas, Calcutta, 1056, p. 99. 
2. Ibid., pp. 100 f. l 
3. JASB, LVIII, i, p. 34. 
4. CCIM,IV, Pe 288. - ; wees 
5, Ibid., p. 288. i í NM 
6. Ibid, Vana 
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Out of the five copper coins of this type inour collection only 
two ( each representing a sub-type ) are described below :— 
1. Copper: roughly circular; 1.8 cms.; 14.133 gms. 

Obv. : Trident with a part of Persian legend : Hami haft, 

Rev. : Incomplete Persian legend indicating year A. H. (—) 3 
(8)(?) in centre; some partly visible letters above, and three 
dots on left perhaps represent the word jalas; a pair of 
the dots are the remnants of the word : san4 below; and 
a crude lotus on right. 

( Pl. XII. 1) 
2. Copper; roughly circular; 1.9 cms. 14.5128 gms. 

Obv. : Trident with incomplete Persian legend: Ham: haft above; 
three dots and a line representing the word sanz below. 

Rev. : Not clear. 

(PL XI. 6) 

In respect of their size, shape and fabric the remaining three 

coins are akin to the above, but the symbols and legends on both 

the sides have either totally disappeared or are only partly visible. 

Their weights range between 13.7842 and 14.2928 gms.; they are 
6 to 7 mms. in thickness,+ 





1, The enlarged photographs of the coins published here have been ob- 
tained through courtesy of the Archaeological Survey of India. My 
grateful thanks are due to Prof. M: A. Dhaky, Dr. D.B. Pandey and 
Dr. P. K. Agrawala, who have been kind enough to go through the 
paper and offer valuable suggestions, and also to Shri K. D. Mishra, 
who kindly furnished weights of the coins. 
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THE TRIPURA TRADITION, testi BY. 


`D. C E 


- In respect of the history of- the: early period, Indian historians 
Mahd’ it difficult tó free themselves from thé influence of the Puranie 
traditions. This was demonstrated ‘for:the first’ time by the great 


(Rashmirian’ chronicler Kalhana who depended, among others, on 


the Nilamata: Puràrid in writing the earlier sections af his Rajatarangint 
„about 1150 A.D. , It is well-known how Kalhana describes the mira- 
` clous activities of king Meghavahana on the basis of a Pura ra-type 
work and triesto silence his critics by the ‘following’ observations. 
| We feel embarrassed indeed in thus recording this and ‘other acts 


“of this king of recent times (i.e. not of Epico-Puranic antiquity ), 


- which cannot be believed by the common people. However, authors 
1 who follow the path of the ancient sages are, of course, not domin- 
“ated by.subservience to the hearers’ (i.e, readers) notions on their 
~‘compositions.’2 Probably it was more difficult to exercise one’s 


common sense strongly in such matters arid- to disabuse oneself from 
credulousness in that age than now although even now there are 
Indians who are not much above the Kashmirian chronicler ofthe 
twelfth century in this respect.? 


Amongst later works of the Purina type, the Madala Pàfij: or 
the Oriya Chronicle of the Jagannatha temple which is apparently 
not earlier than the sixteenth century A.D. and has little authentic 
information to offer for the earlier preiod, still exercises great influ- 
ence on Orissan writing on the early history of Orissa.8 Likewise, 
the Rajamala, which is a late Bengali chronicle of the Tripura State 
on the eastern fringe of India, and similar other accounts of the 
area very considerably influence the writers of its history. 





1. III. 94-95, 


2. Cf. Sircar, Some Problems ` of Indian History and DM Ahmedabad, 
1974, pp. 2-3. 


: 8. See Sircar, Studies in the, Yugapurana and Other Tests, Delhi, 1974, 


í 


PP: 135, 149ff. 


4. Cf. Sri-Rafamiala, edited by K.P. Sen, Laharas “I-III, published from 


Agartala between years 1336 (1929. A.D.) and 1341 (1934) of the 
Tripura era. Pages 1-176 of Lahara IV; were- printed off; but the 
volume was not published. 
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. s Kwasinthe years 1948! that we first pointed out that the 
í Rajamala, Lahara I, which i is supposed to have been composed iri 
the fifteenth eeutury A.D., exhibits’ influence’ of Bhaatachandra’ 
Annadamangala ( composed i in 1752- 53 A.D. b: às well as the "Tantril 
work entitled Pithanirnaya or Mahapithanirupana ‘composed after the 
early years of the eighteenth century, so thai it” could ‘really have 
been composed only at a later date. Our suspicion was that Lahara 
I of the Réjamala was composed in the -nineteenth century and that 
therefore its accounts relating to the: early history of Tripura can 
not be regarded as dependable, "This mpna of ours ‘has now 
been definitely proved. ` 


The Rajamala offers the following genealogy of the Tripura 
kings who are assigned to a period of about a century anda half 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centüries; (1) Ratnamayikya, (2) his 
son Prat&pamügikya- I, (3). his younger brother Mukutamigikya,? 
(4) his son ‘Mahamanikya, (5) his -son Dharmamünikya, - (6) his son 
Pratapamanikya II, and (7) his younger brother Dhanyamàinikyd. 
We now find that there are serious errors in the above account. 


We have coins of Ratnamápikya. issued in Saka - 1386, 1387, 
1388 and 1389. The king was thus.on the throne from 1464 to 1468 
A.D. Since the earliest date on the coins of Dhanyamanikya is 
found to be Saka. 1412, i.e. 1490-91 .A.D.; it is evident that he could 
not have- been the grandson.of' Ratnamanikya.$ That the above 
genealogy offered by the Rajamala contains names which are wron- 
gly introduced here is now clear from other ` evidences. 


The chronicle quotes a charter issued by] Dharmamà nikya, son of 
Mahámápikya, in favour ofa number of. Brahmanas. This charter 
was issued on the occasion of the Mesha- -sankranti occurring on 
Monday, the thirteenth lunar day of the bright "half of the month in 
the Saka year counted by the words sanya (cypher), ashta (eight) and 
visva (i.e. thirteen), which give 1380 according tó the well-known 
vüma-gati principle. These details show that the date corresponds 
to Monday, the 27th March, 1458 A.D.4 Dharma “and” "his father 
1. JAS, XIV, 1948, p.: 2 and note.. E MTM QE 

2. See Journ, Arc. Ind. Hist V; p. ‘31. Nos. 1-4 are dealt with in 
^" .Lahara I and Nos, 6-7 in Lahara Il. - 2h erue à ^ 
3. . Ibid.; pp. 27£. S T 4 pon ) xd 

4. Ibid, pp. 32-33, m" rum 
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Mahamanikya therefore ruled earlier than Ratnamanikya and could 
not have been the latter's great-grandson and grandson respectively. 
Really Dharma may have been the father of Ratna.! 


We have also now the coins issued by Mukutamáàpikya, repres- 
ented in the Rajamila asthe second son of Ratnamanikya, in the 
Saka year 1411, i.e.,1489-90 A.D. Since Dhanyamanikya, issued his 
earliest coins in the following year, i.e. Saka 1412 (1490-91 A.D.), 
the Rajamala tradition placing three kings between Mukuta and 
Dhanya and representing the latter as the great-grandson of the 
former is apparently wrong.? It may be that Mukuta was Dhanya’s 


father whose elder son Pratüpa ruled for a very short time. 
i i. 
... Anothervfact that has been revealed now is that, ‘in some cases, 


the names of kings, whose copper-plate grants and coins have been 
‘discovered, are not mentioned in the Rajamala. - In 1951, I publi- 
shed a copper-plate charter of the reign ofa king named Vijayam- 
“anikya. The charter wasissued on the L5th of -Vaifakha in the 
‘Šaka year 1410, i.e. on the 10th April, 1488 A. D, As we have seen 
above, Mukutamánikya issued his coins just in the following year, 
.ie. in Saka 1411=1489-90 A.D. According to the Rajamala, 
Mukuta was preceded onthe throne by his elder brother Prat&pa- 
manikya II. Itseemsto us now that this Vijayamanikya has been 
mentioned in the Rajamala as Pratapamayikya. There being a later 
Vijayamanikya known to the Rajamala, the king of that name ruling 
in Saka 1410 (who is unknown to the chronicle) should be regarded 
as Vijayamanikya I. Mention may also be made in this connection 
of the coin which has been recently discovered by Šrī Jahar Acharya 
and which bears the date Šaka 1522 (1600-01 A.D.) and the legend 
Srīi-śrī-yut-Esvaramāņikya-śrīi-Īśšvar-Śrī-Iśvařt-makādevyah. Thus the coin 
was issued by a king named Ifvaramapikya and'his two queens both 
named lévari,* who are all unknown to the Ra jamala. 


The copper-plate grant of Saka 1410; mentioned above, was 
issued during the reign of Vijayamanikya I by Pugyavati, who was 
l. Ibid, p. 33. : 
2. lbid. VI, pp. x = 
3. JAS, XVII, pp. 78. The poraa of this inscription was not 
fully realised when it was first studied; i 
4. The name Išśvarīi may be a fabrication on the basis of the King’ s name 
lévara. Vijay& may likewise have been fabricated from the name of 
her busband, Vijayamünikya II (see below). MOS .9 4 


aot 
s 
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the wife of the king’s s maternal uncle Daityanarayana. Very pro- 
ably, the king was a minor ‘and his maternal uncle was the de facto 
ruler of the land as, otherwise, it would“not have been possible for 
the wife of the king’s maternal uncle to have issueda charter, It 
appears that Vijaya I died a minor after a very short rule and was ` 
succeeded by his younger brother Mukuta who issued coins during 
his equally short reign. This brings us to another defect of the 
Rajamala tradition. . 


It now appears that, in some cases, the accounts of two differ- 
ent rulers’ have been confused in the chronicle. There seems to be 
some evidence to show that certain facts relating to Vijayamanikya 
of the grant of Saka 1410 (who.is not mentioned in the Ràjamüla) 
have been wrongly put in the chronicle in the description of Vijaya- 
mápikya II who is alone known to it: According to the chronicle, 
the general Daityanarayana placed Vijayamanikya on the throne 
when the latter was a young boy and gave his daughter Pugyavati in 
marriage to the boy. The name of Vijaya's queen on most of his 
coins, in the Srenimala and elsewhere in the Rajamala itself is found 
as Lakshmibala or Lakshmidevi, though a few coins mention his 
queens Vijaya, Sarasvati and Vámadevi.! Punyavati as Vijaya's 
queen, only known from the above section ofthe Rajamala, seems, 
however, to be due to her confusion with Punyavati ofthe copper- 
plate inscription of Saka 1410. 


According to the Rajaméla, the said queen Pugyavati granted many 
villages in the Homnabad and Tishina regions by means of copper- 
plate grants issued in favour of Br&áhmanas. Her father Daityanara- 

` yaņa is stated to have been killed by the king after attaining majo- 
rity. That, however, Pupyavati's account was fabricated on the 
basis of copper-plate grants of the type of the one dated Saka 1410 
is suggested by the following fact. 
While describing Punyavati’s munificence, the Rajamala? has 
the lines— 
tamrapatre likhi dila Pupyavatt name 
punyavati mati sati sloke anukrame 


Nobody can ignore the remarkable resemblance this passage exhi- 
bits with the following line in Punyavati’s description in the copper- 
plate charter referred to above— 


“1. Cf. Journ, Anc, Ind, Hist, III, pp. 238: m : 
2. See K.P. Sen, op. cit., Lahara II, p. 38; JAS, XVII, p. 17, note e3. 
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"o CCdhuhloke- kalpavalla- iva, frimat&. Punyavat?. sati.2- - It. will be seen. 
that the word ‘srtmati has one syllable.in excess in, ‘the Sanskrit verse 
in the Anushtubha metre. : The same would have been the, € case if it 
was- used ‘in .the Bengali verse: and that. is why, in utilising ‘the 
Sanskrit description in Bengali, srimati has: been shortened to mali 
although the person responsible for the adoption failed to: realise that. 
mati, without sri prefixed to, it, does not give any sense. 


Among minor errors in the Rajamala tradition, we-may refer 
in this connéction to the statement that Ratnamanikya was the first 
Tripura king'to enjoy the Marikya title conferred on him by the 
Sultan of Gauda, his name and those of his predecessors.having ended. 
in pha.4-- Now we havé seen that" Ratnamapikya: was preceded on 
the Tripura throne- by- Mahamanikya and Dharmamanikya who 
appear to have been his grandfather and father respectively, |. `.. 
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1. JAS, XVII; p.81, text lines de, verse 2. O A yio sexs 
2. K.Pi Sen, op: cit, Láharal; pó07. .. s... kon. 
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^ REPRESENTATION OF.THE-CHATURDASA- 
,, DEVATA ON A COIN OF RATNAMÁNIKY A- 
' * DEVA OF TRIPURA ds wr 


Vasant Chaudhury and Parimal Ray 
(PL. XII) .. 


« , Onthe basis of the-coins dated Saka 13 1386 sick by the King 
3Ratnamapikyadeva, hei is considered to be the „earliest óf 'the coin- 
„striking rulers of Tripura. 


The present a authors can lái a d claim to the correct and 
“now accepted. reading of the date, Saka 1386 which had proved to be 
' elusive for over ‘half a century. i 


According to early historical, records, Ratna Fa alia’ Ratna- 
manikya had sought asylum in thé court of the Sultan of Bengal and 
with the help of the Sultan he attacked Tripura, defeated his father 
and brothers and installed himself as the king.! The reign of 
 Ratnamanikya saw the dawn of ‘a hew era in Tripura, both 
“politically and socially. During his reign thousands of Bengali 
Taniilies -Brahmins, Vaidyas ani Kayasthas-came from various 
“parts of Bengal and settled in Tripura. In fact, almost a complete 
“cross-section of the traditional Hindu society was transplanted in 
“Tripura, He also introduced certain administrative reforms which 
‘were modelled on the pattern prevalent in Bengal. 


The marginal legend type and the lion type coins of Ratna- 
mápikyaare strikingly akin to the coins of Nasiruddin Mahmad 
Shah I? who ruled as Sultan of Bengal, a little before Ratna- 
müpikya's time. It might not.be very far fetched to presume that 
Ratnamanikya had borrowed the coinage system of Tripura from his 
benefactor, the Sultan of Bengal. 


-The coins of Ratnamánikya follow most of the typical chara- 
cteristics of the Muslim coinage of Bengal. 


1. $ri-Rajamalà, ed. K. P. Sen, 1, Agartala, T.E. 1336 p. 189 
2. JNSI, XXXVI, pp. 83-87, PI. IV, 6, 7, 8 and 9. 
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We put on record here a unique silver rupee of Ratnamfnikya. 
which may be described as follows : 


Metal: AR; Weight: 10.5 gms. ; Shape and size ; Round, 
27.45 mm. ; Date : Saka 1386. 

Obv. Within double octagonal area, a legend in three lines in. 
archaic Bengali script: - 

I. Sri-Srt Yuta- ~ z 
2. Rainamani- ' 
3. Kyadevah. - 

Rev, A horizontal line almost dividing the reverse into 
semi-cirlces. The upper semi-cricle contains a number 
of vertical lines overlapped by another concave curve. 
This motif apparently bears a class resemblance to 
Tughra type coins of the Sultans of Bengal. But in the 
lower semi circle, the 3 line legend in archic Bengali 
characters : l 


1l. Sri-chaturdasade- 
2. Vacaranapara- 
3. Saka 1386. (P1. XII. 3) 
Since the aforesaid vertical lines are actually fourteen in. 
number, we presume, that these fourteen vertical lines. are stylised 
representations of the fourteen gods and goddesses of Tripura, i. e. the 
Caturdasa devata: Further, on a closer scrutiny the concave over- 
lapping curve mentioned above can be takento represent the tradi- 
tional garland. This indeed isa unique example of transmutation on. 
a coin and an interesting example of stylistic representation of the 14- 
deities on a coin. 
The following Bengali verse may be quoted from the Rajamala: 
by K. P. Sen, which gives the identification of the fourteen deities. 


Hara Umi Hari Ma Vani Kumara Ganesa, 
' Brahma Prithvi Ganga Avdi Agnise Kamesa; 
Himalaya | Antakari — chaturdaía Devi, 
Agrete pūjive Surya — püchhe Chandraseva.» 
Thus, Siva, Um3, Vishnu, Ma (Lakshmi), Saraswati, Kumara, Gane£a. 
Brahma, the Earth Goddess, the River Ganga, the Sea, the Fire God, 
Kama and the Himalayas have been mentioned in the above verse. 





1. Rajamala, op. cit, p. 16. 
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According to the same source these deities were installed by a 
legendary ruler of Tripura-Raja Trilochana, who was supposed to 
be a contemporary of Yudhisthira of the Mahabharata age. 


However, according to Suniti Kumar Chatterji,? this form of 
worship of the fourteen gods and goddesses is the outcome of the 
transformation of the religion of the Indo-Mongoloid people under 
the Hindu inspiration, Whereasthe non-Brahmin high priests, the 
Cantais mintstered to the old pre-Hindu gods and retained the old 
rites and rituals, they gradually absorbed the important Brahminical 
deities and in their national pantheon which was transformed into 
Chaturdasa devatas. 


Subsequently, these fourteen deities were identified with the 
Brahminical names, and thus the absorption of the tribal religion 
by Hinduism was complete. The use of the heads alone in lieu of 
full image is something very unusual in the Hindu iconographic. : 
system. : : 


"The coin under ,discussion is in :the possession of present 
authors. 3S P » 7r 


WAY Pari cfe: 





l. Kirata-Jana-Kriti, JASB, Vol. XVI, No. 2, 1980, pp. 218-219. 
15 
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A UNIQUE MOHUR AND A QUARTER RUPEE OF 
NARANARAYANA OF COOCH-BEHAR 


Vasant Choudhury and Parimal Ray 
( Pl. XII ) 


f The earliest Koch coins so far discovered bear the date Šaka 
1477( 1555-56 A.D. ) and were struck by King Naranārāyaņa. The 
coins of Naranarayana, known so far, are dated only Saka 1477 and 
bear neither any marginal legend nor any device. The obverse 
bears the name of the king and the date of the coin, while the reverse 
contains an expression of the King's devotion to the particular deities. 
No coins of Naranarayana are known other than silver rupee. 


Recently, we have come across a gold coin dated Saka 1486 
with the lion motif on the obverse surrounded by marginal legend: 
"The coin in question may be described as follows:— E 


Metal-gold; Denomination-Mohur; Size-round, 29.8 mm. 
in diameter; Weight-12.15 grammes; Date-Saka 1486. 


Obv.: Within circle at the centre a motif of a grotesque 
lion to left and crescent with a dot over the lion’s 
mane; the legend is inscribed in outward form anti- 
clockwise along the border outside the circle, begi- 
nning from about XI— Digvijayi samara-simha-Sriman- 
Naranarayana-bhipalasya-Sake 1486. 


Rev.: n double circle, with dots between, five-line legend 
in archaic Bengali script :— 


l. $ri-fn- 

2. Haragauri- 

3. Chara(naka)ma- 
4. La madkuka- 

5.  Rasya.t 


- ^T 


1 The coins of NaranZrayana recorded so far describe him as Éri-fri- 
Siva-charana-kamala-madhukare. But an exception is the epithet on the 
Mohur of Naranáráyana; who professed his allegiance to the combined 
aspect of Siva and Sakti, i.e., Hara-Gauri. 
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There is the device of Krgna (playing flute) and Radha at 
the centre of the third-line, at the termination of tbe last 
line there is the figure of Shat-kona (Pl. XH. 4) 


The legends on the coin under study describe King Narandray- 
apa as a world-conqueror lion in warfare digvijayi-samara-simha who 
struck coins in Saka 1486 and was a devout worshipper of Hara 
Gauri. - 

Historical sources inform that “the Koch power reached its 
zenith during the reign of. Narandrayana, and his conquests are 
said to have extended over the whole of the Assam Valley, the 
Khasi and Jayantia hills, Manipur, Tipperah and part of Sylhet.” 
According to E. A. Gait, Naranārāyaņa was at war with Ahoms 
from 1546 A.D. (Saka 1468). and finally gained the victory. 
Subsequently Naranar&yaga conquered the Kingdoms mentioned 
above.? It may be noteworthy that the victory over Tripura by 
Naranarayaga is hitherto based on the flimsy ground as no sufficient 
record could be had to establish it as a historical fact. However, 
itis most interesting to note that the lion appearing on the obverse 
ofthe coinin questionis quite akin tothe conventional figure of 
lion appearing in the coinage of Tripura during the sixteenth century 
A.D. It may be presumed that the coin in question has been issued 
in commemoration of the victories over aforesaid Hindu kingdoms. 
Hence, the unique Mohur of .Naranürüyapa is not only to be 
regarded as the highest denomination coin known so far in the 
coinage of Cooch Behar, but it isalso the earliest known gold issue 
among the coins issued by the Hindu Kings of North-Eastern 


India. 


We have also come across another curious Quarter rupee of 
king Naranarhyana. It may be mentioned here that in the coinage 
of Gooch Behar there are full and half silver coins only on record. 
The Rajopakhyana records that Raja Lakshminarayana of Cooch Behar 
promised the Mughal Emperor Jehangir that thenceforth he would 
only mint Nardyani half coins.8° But full coins of Viranarayana 
and many full coins of Prinanarayana the son and grandson of 
Lakshmin&ráyana are aleady discovered. — « 


1. A.W. Botham, Catalogue of the Provincial Coin Cabinet, Assam, p.524, 
' 9, E.A. Gait, 4 History of Assam, (Ist ed.), pp. 49-52, y 
3. S. C. Ghoshal, History of Cooch-Behar, p. 350, 
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It is evident from the recent discovery of the quarter rupee of 
Naranarayana in question that in his coinage the denominations 
upto Quarter rupee were prevalent though the half coin of Nara- 
narayana is yet to be discovered. Under these circumstances, the story 
relating to the striking of half coins by Lakshmingrayana is open to 

' grave doubt. 


The one-fourth rupee of Naranàrüyana may be described as 
follows :— 


Metal-Silver; Denomination-Quarter rupee; Size round, 
15.25 mm. in diameter; weight-2.70 grammes; Date illegible. 


Oba, : Four-line legend in archaic Bengali script :— 


l. $n-fi- 

2. Man-Naranara- 
3. (ya )na-bhüpala- 
4. (sya) Sake 


( Below date traceable ) 


Rev. : Four-line legend in archaic Bengali script :— 


1. Sn-in- 

2. (Si )ua-charana- 

3. (Ka)mala-madhu- 
4. (Ka)rasya. 


(portion of the fourth line is obliterated) (Pl. XII. 5) 


The Unique Mohur and the Quarter rupee of Naranarayana 
are in the possession of the present authors. | 


P4 


A UNIQUE FIVE TANKAH GOLD COIN OF 
l - MALWA 
( Trs. ps German by Peter Jaeckel ) 


(Pl. XIII) 


In the Oriental Section of the Staatliche Munzsammlung 
{ State Coin-cabinet ) in Munich ( Germany ), which has many 
beautiful and interesting coins, isa gold coin of the Sultan of Malwa 
52mm. in diameter and 55-384 grammes in weight. This exquisite 
and unique coin is not mentioned in the works of H. Nelson Wright? 
and L. White King.2 It is reproduced here in double size on 
P1. XIII. 1. É 

This beautiful piece is described with date, mint and king in 
the manuscript catalogue of 1890 by H,  Nützel; otherwise, it was 
unknown till today. How it came to Munich could not unfortuna- 
tely be ascertained due to the destruction of the relevant . papers 
during the war. It appears that it belongs to the very early collec- 
tion of the cabinet. 

This coin bears on the Obverse, in centre within a double square 
frame the Kalima. A circle cuts through the corners of the frame 
forming segments which are filled with ornamentsin the shape of 
the so-called knot of luck. Inthe outer field appear in a twining 
‘double frame the names of the first four Khalifas—j§ 5) ( Aba- 
Bakr ) ( above left ), yee (Umar ) ( above right ), Jie ( Usmin ) 
( below left ), and „stt (Ali) (below left). Near this last name ap- 
‘pears a fleur-de-lis symbol which on the one hand emphasises the name 
and on the other fills the blank space, as the coin altogether exhibits 
a clear horror vacui. Nelson Wright explains the fleur-de-lis symbol 
as the mint-master's mark.? The legend in the kidney-shaped frames 
between the names of the Khalifas reads iw ylw die 5 
ebat bya 834] use) y asis! Liles , (in the eight and sixtyjand 
eight hundred after[the flight of zs .Prophet| in the presence of 
the ruler ( i.e. the capital ) Shadiabad ( Mandu ). 
1. NC, V, Ser., 2, 1931, pp. 291ff. 


| 9. Ibid; IV, Ser., 3, 1908, p. 356 and 1904, pp. 1621. 
3. H.N. Wright, loc. cit., pp. 292ff. 
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yad Srl 
AI folet Lesa} eile 
yoo) aJ I eis quake 4 Ua , 

WO uiae Blood] 93) 131.71 

sy} vuol JU ame 

saad mds] 
.( Confiding in the assistance of the Supreme, the defender of the 
faith if the faith is challenged, the victor through Allah's victory 
the generous, the merciful, the refuge, the father of victory, the 
summit of the world and the faith} Mahmüd Shah Sultan await 

Khilji; May Allah perpetuate his kingdom ). 


On the Reverse is the legend 


As the legends, indicate the coin relates to Mahmad Shah. 
and was minted at Shadiabad ( Mandu) inthe year 868 A. H. 
-( 1463/4 A. D. ). 


Malwa is situated somewhat in the centre of the subcontinent. 
It was a Hindu kingdom until 1008 A. D. and remained in a loose 
dependency of Delhi till 1305 A. D. after which it became a province 
ofthe empire of the Sultans of Afghan origin. When the empire 
dissolved and the struggle between the former governors resulted 
in the creation of numerous separate kingdoms, the Ghorid Dilawar 
Khan appears to have remained a faithful follower of the rulers in 
Delhi. In'1406 A. D. he was poisoned by his son Alp Khan, who 
ruled until 1432 A. D. under the name of .Hoshang Shah Ghori. 
From him, we have the first coins of Malwa. The coinage in his 
name isa sign ofhis independence since khutbā ( pulpit prayer for 
the ruler) and sikka (coinage) in his own nameare a definite 
‘indication of one’s sovereignty in the Islamic world. Hoshang Shah. 
made Mandu the capital of his kingdom. This city is situated 48 
miles south-west of Indore. 


. Sultan Muhammad Ghori, the son of Hoshang, died by poison. 
in 1435 A. D. after a short reign. His cousin eliminated the imma- 
ture heir to the throne and founded a new dynasty, the house of 
Khilji. This man, Sultan Mahmud I, was one of the great men. 
of his clan, This powerful warlord spent his life in military expedi- 
tions. In perplexing sequence followed his battles and attacks. 
against the western neighbour, the Sultans of Gujarat, against the. 
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former rulers of Delhi, and especially towards the south over the 
mountains and in the north through the jungles. In the south were 
the Bahmani rulers and in the north the Hindu princes, such as 
the Rana Kumbha of Chitor. At the hands of the prince of Chitor, 
Mahmud suffered his most violent defeat of which the famous Jaya- 
stambha ( tower of victory ) at Chitor reminds us still. On Ist June 
1469 A, D., the old soldier died on his way back from his last cam- 
paign. He had reached the age of 68 years and had spent 34 years 
of his reign in wars and battles. This was the man who had this 
coin minted. = a 
Most of the coins of Malwa are characterised by their square 
shape. The gold, silver and copper coins followed the weight 
standard of Delhi. The problem was investigated by H. Nelson 
Wright in his paper in the Numismatic Chronicle, 1931. His investi- 
‘gations show that the gold coins called tenkah weighed 96 raitis. 
Ratti is anold Indian weight unit and is based on the seed of the 
guija plant, weighing 0.118 grammes. As the tankah had 96 ratits, 
its calculated weight is 11.328 grammes which, however, was never 
reached. The actual weight of the known coins is about 11 grammes. 
This weight of the tafkah, applied to the Munich gold coin of 55.384 
‘grammes, results in a five-tañkah piece (the fankah, being 11.07 
grammes), which is quite normal. Nelson Wright has already 
described the gold takahs of Mahmud of which he knows only 
‘specimens dated 869, 870 and 871 A. H., as nisar ( largesse money).+ 
Our date 868 A. H. ( 1463/64 ) tallies excellently with’ these dates. 
But what a difference! These pieces are of barbaric style, due to 
the compressed characters and the incomplete legends on too small 
a blank, and here a masterpiece of oriental die-sinking which shows 
‘an elegant script and graphic skill in making the best of the space. 


As the ‘Law of the Prophet prohibited the re-presentations 
of images, the Islamic art takes refuge in ornaments. Once we 
understand this world of ornaments and get an idea of its beauty, 
then we realise the high level of craftsmanship this piece achieved. 
I am sure, I do not know a more beautiful coin of Islamic mintage. 
We have here an example of the finest style of miniature art which 
favourably compares with the great art of the Sultans of Malwa, 
the Jami Masjid of Mandu. This mosque, built in 1554, is, as 


1. Loc, cit., p. 99. 
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Fergusson remarks! the most beautiful and greatest example of l 
Afghan architecture in India. 


‘What was the reason for minting this splendid specimen ? We 
do not know any thing- about it; but, as Nelson Wright suggests, 
` these coins in gold ‘were nisár (largesse ) coins. At this time (1461- 
1465 A, D.) Mahmud had reached at the peak of his power. His. 
last battle in the year 1461 A.D. had led him right into the centre 
of the powerful Bahmani empire in the south, and no enemy, 
neither Muslim nor Hindu, dared to attack him. Malwa was 
very rich in war booty. Hence it is very likely that these aoe 
coins were minted to reward officers and functionaries. 


The high respect that Mahmud commanded at this time in the 
Islamic world is evident from the fact that in 1465 A.D. envoys from. 
the Khalifa Mustandid bi’llah Yusuf appeared before him and pre- 
sented him with a robe of honour and a letter in which Mahmud is. 
given the title “defender of the faithful”. Even ifthe Khaltfas were- 
the shadow figures at the court of the Mamluks in Cairo, they never- 
theless were the Popes of Islam and enjoyed the greatest respect as. 
theologians. The near coincidence of this honour and the gold coin- 
age does not seem to be a mere accident, 


The system of minting such large coins as luxary or gift coins 
is very old, In the west, large gold medallions of the Roman empe- 
rors exist since the second half of the third century A. D.? From there 
the practice of such special mintages probably spread over Byzantium. 
to the East. As the historian Ibn Bibi reports, the Seljuks of Rum, 
the nearest. neighbours of the medieval Byzantine state, accepted this. 
practice. He writes, **At the time of departure and return of the Sheik. 
( As-Suhrawardi, the Khalifa’s envoy ) he ( the Sultan Ala-ud-din. 
Kaikobad I, 1219-1236) sent from the funds of the Khiraj-tax (head 
tax on the Christians and Armenians) 1,00,000 Dirhams and 5,000 
gold Sultant Dinars weighing 500 and 150 misgals". The weight of 
the misqal was in this period equivalent to the Solidus of 4.54 grammes.. 


1. Indien Architecture, II, p. 246. 
2. Loc. cit, p. 299. 
8. Still earlier, examples of large medallions are known in the twenty: 
stater piece of the Indo-Greek king Eukratides. P.L.G. ; : 
4. Ibn Bibi, The history of the Seljuks, Trans. by Herbert W. Duda, Copen- 
hagen, 1959, p. 104. 
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Hence this would mean gold pieces weighing 2,270 and 681 gram- 
mes. This seems enormous to us, but a little later we have similar 
reports from the descendants of Chingis Khan, the Ilkhans of Persia. 
Spuler writes!, «During Ghazan’s rule (1295-1303 A.D.) there were 
also gold coins of 100 Dinar.” Taking the old weight of the Dinar as 
4.25 grammes, this would mean pieces weighing 425 grammes. From 
here, the Highlands of Iran, where the Shah of Persia even nowadays 
orders gold and silver coins as New year gifts, this practice comes 
to the court of the Sultans of Delhi and to their successors, the Great 
Mughals. Even today, the Imams of Yemen, the ancient oriental state, 
mint ten-ducat coins as presents.2 


The Cabinet in Gotha possessed asilver coin of five Saxon 
pounds (2336.07 grammes) of the Great Mughal. Aurangzeb (1659- 
1707 A.D.) which Kehr described in his book published in 1725.8 
Unfortunately this specimen was sold inthe thirties and it is now 
probably in the possession of ‘the Nawab of Bahawalpur.* Stanley 
Lane Poole has quoted the Venecian doctor and traveller Manouchi® 
who reports that Aurangzeb had in histreasury coins ofgold and 
silver that were too large to serve the commercial purposes. Further 
on Lane Poole writes about a specimen from this ruler in Dresden, 
from thetenth year ofhis reign, which is obviously the same as the 
piece in Gotha.9 Hodivala also did the same error.” All these errors 
appear to be based on the faulty memory of Thomas. Lane Poole 
further describes other gigantic coins of which, he illustrates one.? 
This is a gold coin of 200 Muhar, which is in the University Museum 
. of Glasgow. This coin has a diameter of 134 mm. and weighs about 





l. Die Mongolen im Iran, Leipzig, 1939, pp. 303. 
2. Ihave described such coins in BNZ, 14/15, 1943, pp. 508. 
Monarchae Mongolo-Indici vel Mogolis magni Aurenk Szeb numisma 
Indo-Persicum argenteum quinquelibrale rarissimm etc. a M. Georgio 
Jacobo Kehr etc., Lipsiates1725. 
4. Information from Mr. Leonhard S; Forrer, Amsterdam. 

BMC, Mughal, London; 1892, intro. p. Ixxxix. 


6. According to information recieved from Mr. Paul Arnold, Staatl. 
Kunstsammlgen, Dresden, $uch a piece never existed in Dresden. 


7. Historical Studies in Mughals Numismatics, p. 59. 
8. Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, p. 423. 


9. Loc. cit, pl. XXXIII. 
16 
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2203 grammes.! Moreover, he describes other big coins which 
have disappeared or which still existed in 1883. According to a report 
form William Hawkins, who in 1611 transmitted the inventory of the 
emperor Jahangir (1606-1627 A.D.), there were thousands of such 
Coins.? 


1, 


2. 





This piece is actually not a coin but only a replica, bronze-gilt cast. 
William Hunter, from whose collection it has come to the Museum of 
the University of Glasgow along with his other objects, had got it 
during his life time i.e. some time before 1783 A.D. Perhaps this has 
resulted in the belief that the piece was an original gold coin. But its 
real nature was well realised as early as 1930 when Whitehead had des- 
cribed it in one of his articles (N. C., 1930, p. 212). There he has 
expressed his opinion that this cast was probably made at the same 
time as that, that was in Marsden Collection and which is illustrated 
in the British Museum Catalogue. 

Now, Anne S, Robertson, the Curator of the Huntarian Museum, 


` (the Museum of the University of Glasgow is called by this name) 


informs me that the piece is only 890,51 grammes in weight and not 
2203 grammes, as mentioned by Jaeckel. Sir George Macdonald has 
first doubted its originality as gold coin and he confirmed his doubts 
by obtaining its specific gravity. He also sent me a copy of the cal- 
culations of the specific gravity result that Sir Macdonald had ob- 
tained. I here reproduce it: 

Diameter of the coin 187mm. 

Thickness of the coin 8 mm. 


Volume by measurement 72% 68-7 x 68.5x8 _ 


7 118cc 
Weight of the coin-+copperwire 899,5] grammes 
Weight of the copperwire 41 » 
Weight of coin 899,0  ,, 
Weight of coin--copperwire in water at'220C— 795, 
Loss of weight in Water at 22°C =104.1 
Volume 104.1 1.002 —103 cc. 
A 899 1 

S fi i —— =8.62. 

pecific gravity 1043 8.62 


And we know that the specific gravity of copper is 8.93. This makes 
it clear that the piece was made almost of copper. 

As such no genuine piece of 200 Muhar of Shahjahan now existing 
is known. Most likely, this replica, the cliche in the British Museum 
and the drawing published in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1883, relate to some coin.that existed prior to 1788 and it 
might have been seen by Marsden and Hunter or any one of them and 


the cast or clinch was made from it, But the whereabouts of this 
coin are now unknown, P. L.G. 


Lane Poole, loc, cit., intro., P. Ixxxviii. 
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New light is thrown on these large coins ina treatise Davwa- 
Parikkha written by Thakkur Phera, the mint-master at the court of 
the Sultans of Delhi (1318 A.D.). In this treatise, an extract of which 
was published by Parmeshwari Lal Gupta,! the mint-master speaks 
of large gold coins of various weights upto 200 tolas. The tola is equi- 
valent to 11.02 grammes so that the heaviest specimens reach a weight 
of 2204 grammes. This corresponds to the heavy specimen described 
above, which is illustrated by Lane Poole. This also corresponds 
approximately to the heaviest above-mentioned specimens which the 
Seljuk Sultan gave as presents. : 


. This shows that the Munich specimen isa mere dwarf amongst. 
these giants. But as all other old pieces apparently disappeared and. 
the existing pieces of the Mughal period are of later date, we may 
feel proud to have here. (in Munich Coin-cabinet) a large nisar (lar- 
gesse) coin, which comes, very close to the year 1318 A.D., the date 
of the Davva-Parikkha. ^^ ` ^ 


eet 


Unfortunately we do not‘know through which mysterious path 
this show-piece reached Munich. Did the armoured cavaliers of the 
Kurfuerst Max Emanuel seize it as booty in the Turkish camp near 
Belgrade ? Or did the art-loving king Ludwig I bring it along from: 
a.journey ?. however it may be, we are confronted with.a reflection 
of the fabulous treasure of India. It is'a masterpiece of that art which: 
otherwise only in the ruins of its. palaces and mosques bears witness" 
of a. period rich-in heroism and brilliant? elegance. 


IM 


i au 

l JNSI, XIX, pp. 88.0 c - 2 7 0 e eh \ 

2. This paper was originally published in German i in J'ahrbush fur. "WMünis- 
' matik und' !' Geldgeschichte 12, Jhre, 1902, published by Bayerische Numis« 
matische Gesellschaft under the title ‘Ein Meisterwerk orientalischer, 
Stefiipélschneidekunet, "Translated into English for this. Journal; with 
‘the kind permission of the author Wolfgang Konig. 


3. [The redding of the legend as given above -is not in accordance with, 
the accompanying illustration. It is proposed to be examined later 


ES 


‘by Dr. Nisar Ahmad. , 7.P.S. ] T 
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NUMISMATIG EVIDENCE ON THE TERMINA- 
TION OF SHAHJAHAN’S AND THE BEGINNING 
OF AURANGZEB'S REIGN* 


Parmeshwari Lal Gupta 


Shri Murari Lal Kedia, an ardent coin-collector of Varanasi, 
who has the credit of salvaging two big hoards of coins that shed 
important light on the history of the Magha rulers of Kausambi}, 
recently brought to mea silver nisar of Shahjahan which may be 
described as follows: 


Obverse Reverse 
à. 6 ol} 39) 

tr a 
lop Ie 49e 


The coin is perfect in its style, fabric, execution, calligraphy 
and legends; and there is little to attract any scholarly attention. 
But what appeared to be unusual to Shri Kedia and led him to bring 
the coin to me, was the date 1069 A.H. on the reverse and the regnal 
year 33 on the obverse, as almost all the numismatists, their publi- 
shed Catalogues, have mentioned 1068 A-H.-as the date of the termi- 
nation of Shahjahan's reign and the beginning of Aurangzeb's rule. 





* Abbreviation of these Catalogues are used in this paper as follows: 

BMC,  Lanepoole, British Museum Catalogue. 

BMCd, Gupta, British Museum Catalogue (draft). 

PMC, Whitehead, Punjab Museum Catalogue. 

IMC, Nelson Wright, Indian Museum Catalogue. 

LMC, Brown, Lucknow Museum Catalogue. 

LMQGs, Singhal, Lucknow Museum Catalogue, Supplement. 

NMC, Rode, Nagpur Museum Catalogue. 

CME, Husain, Catalogue of the Coins of Mughal Emperors (Maharashtra 
Archaeology Department). 

1. One hoard was publishcd by Motichandra (ASI, II, pp. 95-112. The 
other hoard is under the study of Ajay Mitra Shastri and is likely 
to be published soon. 

2. Whitehead (PMC, pp. 172 and 215); Nelson Wright (IMG, pp. 96 and 
131) Brown (LMC, pp. 158 and 221; Singhal (LMC, Supp., pp. 63 and 
89); Rode (NMC, pp. 88 and 162); Hussain (CME, p. 11 and 41), 
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For a while, I was also puzzled with the dates; but when I 
looked through various Catalogues and iiy own draft Catalogue of the 
Mughal Coins in the British. Museum, I found that this was not the 
Jone coin of its kind. Another nis@r of the same date and mint is in 
the British Museum (BMCd, 3858)?. Not only that, there are other 
mints, which have issued normal coins for the year 1069 A.H. with 
- the regnal years 32 and 33. They are : 


1069 A.H.| No R.Y. Junagarh (BMCd, 4138; NMC, 712). 
1069 A.H.| R.Y. 32. Ahmadabad (BMCd, 3749). 


1069 A.H./ R.Y. 33. 


Akbarabad (BMCd, 3851; NMC, 521a). 
Kambayat (BMCd, 4333; LMC, 512). 
Katak (LMC, 2264-65; NMC, 718). 
Patna (LMC, 2053). 

Shahjahanabad (PMC, 1355). 

Surat (BMC, 687; BMCd, 4260; NMC, 
891; LMCs, 496). 

Tattah (IMC, 1032). 

Zafarabad (PMC, 1356; LMC, 2234). 


No mint name (PMC, 1441). 
Ahmadabad (Nisér) BMCd, 3751). 


-Akbarabad (CME, 49b). 


Ahmadnagar (LMCs, 414). 

Lahore (Gold-BMCd, 3687; LMC, 23422). 

Multan (Gold-LMC, 1819-20; Silver- 

IMC, 2342a). 

Patna (LMCs, 157). 

Tattah (JMC, 1085); Farwardin (NMC, 
940); Khurdad (NMC, 941); 
Amaradad (BMCd, 4120; NMC, 
942); Bahman (PMC, 4118-19). 


These show that coins inthe name of Shahjahan were issued 
from almost all the important mints of the empire during the year 
1069 A. H. (for five months during the regnal year 32-1st Muharram 
to 30 Jumada I, and for some time between Ist Jumada II and 30 


1. Coin numbers given here and hereafter relate to draft catalogue and are 
tentative. 'They are likely to be changed in the final form. But the 
coins in the cabinet may be traced by these numbers. 
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Zilhajja in the regnal year 33). This numismatic evidence amply 
demonstrates that Shahjahan was emperor de jure aswell as de facto- 
and his authority was being acknowledged all over the Mughal 
empire till some time in the later part of the year 1069 A. H. This is. 
further strengthened by the fact that nisars were issued in his name, 
which was never possible had he been deposed at this time. 


Coming to the coins of Aurangzeb, I could spot only one coin; 
and that too of copper, of Shahjahnabad mint that bears the date 
1068 A.H. with the Ahad as the regnal year for Aurangzeb (BMCd, 
5415). Against this all the silver and gold coins of the mints, known. 
to me, show 1069 A.H. as the regnal year Ahad for him; viz. ; 

Ahmadabad (BMCd, 4676). 

Gulkunda (PMC, 1929, BMCd, 5248; BMC, 726; CME, 253a).. 

Junagarh (BMC, 757). 

Lahore (BMCd, 5269; CME, 1755). 

Multan (PMC, 1903; LMC, 3342). 

Patna (LMC, 2768; CME, 1919). 

Shahjahanabad (LMC, 3009). 

Zafarabad (BMCd, 5127; LMCs 743; CME, 2240). 


That the Ahad of Aurangzeb continued i in mig year 1070 A. H. 
is TEN from the following coins : 
Akbarabad .(CME, 1150). 
Allahabad (BMCd, 4804). 
Kabul ( PMC, 5157 ). 
Kambayat ( BMCd, 5186; CME, 1675 ). 
Lahore ( IMC; 1415; LMC, 3215 ). 
Multan ( CME, 1851). 
Patna ( BMC, 728; BMCd. 4886; LMG, 2769-70; 
^ . CME, 1920). 
v Shahjahanabad ( BMCd, 5079-81; LMC 3009a ). 
Surat (BMCd, 4992-93; PMC, 1686; IMC, 1538- 
40; LMC, 2874). 
Tattah (BMCd, 4904; PMC, 1652; CME, 2199). 
“ Zafarabad (IMC, 5128-29; IMC, 3103; ` GME, 
~ 2241), 
In the light of these ooins, the solitary copper coin of^ . 
Shahjahanabad mint dated 1068 A.H. has no value for dating as 
the regnal year Ahad cannot’be spread over three Hijri years 1068, 
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1069 and 1070. However, it has its historical value. It discloses 
that Aurangzeb had pretended to be king in 1068 A. H. at Shah- 
jahanabad, as he had pretended earlier in 1066 A.H. and had 
issued his silver coin from Surat! The large number of coins 
show that Aurangzeb's authority was recognised some time only 
in 1069 A.H. 


What made our numismatists to place the end of Shahjahan's 
reign and the beginning of Aurangzeb's authority in 1068 A.H. is 
nowhere explained. Lanepoole, who was the first to compile a 
Catalogue of Mughal coins, had placed the end of Shahjahan's reign 
in 1068 A.H. and said in the introduction of his Catalogue that 
Aurangzeb was proclaimed emperor in May 1659 A.D. (1069 A.H.);3 
but later, he dated his reign from July 1658 (1068 A.H.).8 Taylor, 
another noted numismatist, reckoned the reign from 1 Zil-qadá 
1068 A.H. (21]uly, 1658 A.D. ). These numismatists were later 
blindly followed by Whitehead, Nelson Wright, Brown and 
Others. However, the early historians were cautious enough to make 
“any statement about the commencement of Aurangzeb’s reign. El- 
phinston realised that he had not **put his name on the coin and was 
mot crowned until the first anniversary of his accession, a circum- 
stance, which has introduced some confusion into the dates of his 
reign.”4 Likewise, Grant Duff observed that Aurangzeb “appears 
to have begun by reckoning his reign from the date of his victory 
-over Dara, to have subsequently ascended the throne in the following 
year; and then changed the date, which he again altered by reverting 
to the former date at some time later and unknown period."'5 
‘These historians are not precise and clear in their statements; it is 
not the least difficult to realise that they were misguided by the 
contemporary chroniclers. 


It isa well known fact that Shahjahan was never formally 
deposed; or at least no chronicler mentions it specifically, What is 
known definitely from the chronicles is that Dara was defeated at 


l. Unpublished coin in the Prince of Wales Museum Bombay. It was 
referred to by me in my Presidential Address to the Gauhati session of 
the Numismatic Society of India (ZNSI, XXI, p. 220). 

. BMG, intro., p. axvi. l 

. Aurangzeb,.Rulers of India Series, p. 21. 

. Elphinston, History of India, p. 585. . l 
History of the Marathas, Bombay, 1873, p. 12 note. oe 


& h do to 
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Samugarh on the 7th of Ramzan 1068 A.H.! and that Aurangzeb- 
had directed Prince Muhammad Sultan to go into the fort of Agra 
and to place some of his trustworthy followers in charge of the gates. 
on 17th Ramzan 1068 A.H.2 These facts have led our numismatists,. 
mentioned above, and some of the historians to surmise that Shah-- 
jahan's authority was crippled immediately after one of these two- 
events. . 


About Aurangzeb, the chronicles say that he had two corona-- 
tions. According to the Alamgimama, the first coronation took. 
place on Ist Zil-qada 1068 A.H.; but the settlement of khutba and 
sikka was left over for a more fitting occasion. The second corona-- 
tion, according to it, was held on 24th Ramzan 1069 A.H., one year: 
and twenty-four days after the first coronation. Then we are told by: 
the author of the Maasir-i- Álamgiri that the official date of accession. 
was specially fixed by an Imperial decree as Ist Ramzan 1068 A.H.5 
Thus the chronicles speak of three different dates for the accession of^ 
Aurangzeb; and they led Grant Duff to believe that the accession dates. 
were changed more than once and introduced confusion in the mind. 


of Elphinston. 


But if the statements of the chronicles are properly analysed, 
keeping in view what is revealed by the coins, it would be clear: 
that there is no confusion in the statements of the chronicles; they 
fully conform to the numismatic evidence, ‘save that the chronicles. 
have tried to hide some unpalatable truths behind their statements. 
The two sources, taken together, reveal clear picture of history- 

- as follows: : 


(i) What the Alamgirnama has termed ‘first coronation’ was 
nothing more than an unsuccessful attempt on the part of” 


Khafi Khan in ED, VII, p. 220, 

Ibid., p. 226. 

Alamgirnüma, p. 398,1. 13. | 

Ibid., p, 389, 1.5. But this statement, on the very face, is incorrect, 
'The actual gap between the two events would be of only 10 months and 
24 days (last two months-Zilqada and Zil-hajja of 1068 A.H. and first: - 
8 months and 24 days of 1069 A.H.) if the two dates are correct, 

B. Maasir-i-4lamgiri, p. 26, 1. 2. The exact words are: “As the reflection- 
of the rays of victory had spread light of prosperity on the world in the- 
month of Ramzan, the exalted command was issued that the 1st of that- 
month should be entered as the initial date of the years of the reign in. 
the official records and’ almanacs”. 


awd 
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Aurangzeb to assume power, which he might have tried on 
Ist Zilquda 1068 A. H., fifty days after Dara’s defeat. He 
failed to gain the support of the court and the people on this 
occasion. This is well evident from the coins of Shahjahan 
for the year 1069 A.H., described above. The chronicler 
hastried to hide this unpleasant fact and given the rosy 
colour of ‘coronation without Khutba and sikka’, a thing 
without precedence in Muslim history and unbelievable. 
His lie, however, is exposed by the solitary copper coin of 
Shahjahanabad dated 1068 A. H., bearing the name of 
Aurangzeb, mentioned earlier. 


(ii) What is called ‘the second coronation’ by the chroniclers, 


was the actual assumption of power on 24th Ramzan 
1069 A. H. ten months and 24 days after the first 
unsuccessful attempt. And only from this time onward 
the coins were issued in the name of Aurangzeb all over 
the empire; this is amply attested by the coins listed 
earlier. So, the termination of Shahjaban’s reign and 
the beginning of the reign of Aurangzeb, for the purpose 
of history, should be reckoned from this date the myth 
of two coronations should be buried underground once 


for all. 


(iii) It was customary with the early Mughals, particularly 


17 


with Jahangir and Shahjahan, to reckon the beginning 
of the reign from some date other than the actual date 
of their enthronement. In the case of Jahangir it was 
counted from the New year’s day of the solar system, 
which occurred several months after the date of accession. 
In the case of Shahjahün, it was from the beginning of 
the very month in which he was enthroned; i. e., a few 
days earlier than the actual accession. As such, there 
is nothing unusual if Aurangzeb issued a decree to reckon 
the date of his accession from a date different from the 
date of the actual enthronement. But in this case, 
there is a peculiarity, unknown elsewhere. Here the idea 
of reckoning the accession from lst Ramzan 1068 A. H. 
was an after-thought, which germinated long after the 
accession. Thatis why the chroniclers have avoided to 
mention the date of the Imperial decree ór the date when 
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the decree came into force. The only information relating 

to thisis available in the Alamgrinama; but there too itis 

only said that the third year of the reign commenced 

on Tuesday, the first Ramzán 1070 A. H.1 This does not 

help us.in arriving at any conclusion. However, the coins 
" are on our side. They unmask the fact. 


Aurangzeb’s coins bearing the date 1069 A. H. and the regnal 
year Ahad, listed above, are clear evidence to show that the decree ` 
for the reckoning of the regnal year from Ist Ramzan 1068 A. H. 
was not issued at the time of the accession on 24th Ramzan 1069 
A.H. or immediately after. Had it beenso, there would have been 
no occasion for any coin to bear the regnal year Ahad with the date 
1069 A. H., for the simple reason that when the coronation took place 
on 24th Ramzan 1069 A. H., 24 days over an year had already 
passed from Ist Ramzan 1068 A. H. The earliest coins, issued on 
the occasion of the accession on 24th Ramzan 1069 A. H. or after 
it, would have had regnal year 2 in the year 1069 A. H. But as is 
noted earlier, the regnal year Ahad is seen not only on the coins 
of 1069 A. EL, but also on the coins of 1070 A. H. Therefore, it is 
certain that the Imperial decree was issued some time in 1070 A. H. 
only and perhaps by then the 3rd regnal year by this new reckoning 
had begun. This fact is echoed in the statement of the Alamgirnama. 


Now let us see what the coins of the year 1070 A. H. have to say on 
this point. 


The coins bearing the date 1070 A. H. bear no uniformity in 
recording the regnal year. Each mint reckons the regnal year 
differently. For our purpose, they may be grouped as follows : 


(i) Showing Regnal years 1 and 2 during 1070 A. H. 
Regnal year 1 . Regnal year 2 
Lahore IMC, 1415; LMC, 3215. EMC, 3216, 


This mint had issued coins of the R. Y. 1 in 1069 A, H. As 
such, these issues are clearly in -their continuation and the coins 
bearing the regnal year 1 ( Ahad.) were issued during 1-Muharram, 
1070-23 Ramzan, 1070 A. H. and those .bearing-the regnal 
year 2 during 24 Ramzan-30 Zil-hajja. As such, Lahore mint 
does not seem to have been aware of any decree for dating the ` 





E] 


.i. Alamgirnaámá, p. 30, 1. 7. 4 1.8 


aul 
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accession from lst Ramzan, 1068 A, H. when it issued the coins 
bearing Regnal year 2. It means that if any decree was issued to 
this effect, it was issued much later than 24th Ramzan, 1070 A. H. 


(ii) Showing Regnal years 2 and 3 during 1070 A. H. 


Regnal year 2 . Regnal year 3 
Akbarnagar BM Cd, 4774; CME, 176. | BMCd, 4775; 
` B |», ^. PMC, 1593-94; 
“IMC, 1199. 


We have no coin of this mint for the year 1069 A. H. to assure 
us that the coins of the regnal year 2 in 1070 A. H, were 
in the continuation of the earlier coins. In their absence, it may be 
suggested in thelight ofthese coins that the imaginary accession 
date was decreed atany time in the early part of 1070 A. H. and 
the coins bearing the.regnal.year 2 were issued sometime earlier 
than 1 Ramzan, 1070 A. H. and those bearing the regnal year 3 on 
lst Ramzan, 1070 A. H. or immediately after it. But the facts 
available in the coins of other mints, discussed Peon do not agree 
with this suggestion. - * 


(iii) Showing Regnal years 1 and 3 during 1070 A. H. 


Regnal year I` . Regnal year 3 
Akbarabad CME, 1150. ` BMCd, 4720. 
Shahjahanabad BMCa, 5079-80. . BMCd, 4590 (Gold): 
LMC, 3009a. IMC, 1139. 


In these coins, we have good: evidence to say that the imaginary 
accession date was decreed at a time, when these mints could well 
issue the coins bearing the regnal year 3 (based on the imaginary 
reckoning of the accession date from 1 Ramzan, 1068 A.H.) and 
ignore the regnal year 2 (based on the reckoning from the actual 
date of accession ). In other words the Imperial decree was issued 
before these mints could have the occasion to prepare dies for the 
coins with the regnal year 2, i.e. before 24th Ramzan, 1070 A.H. 
(when the regnal year would have commenced by the reckoning of 
the date of the actual accession. Not unlikely, the decree. was issued 
only on Ist Ramzan, 1070 A.H. or a little earlier. It is needless to 
say that Akbarabad and Shghjahanabad were the Imperial seats. The 
Imperial decree could well have been conveyed to the Shahjahanabad 
mint on the.day of its issue and to the Akbarabad . mint, which was 
not very far off, the next day or, at most, on the third day. 
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(iv) Showing Regnal years 1, 2 and 8 during 1070 A. H. 
Regnal year 1 Regnal year 2 Regnal year 3 


Multan GME, 1851. BMCd, 5339. BMC, "729. 
LMG, 3395. 
IMC, 1467. 
Patna BMG, 728. LMC, 2771. BMCad, 4887. 
BMCa, 4886. 
LMG, 2760-70, 
CME, 1920. 
Tattah * BMCd, 4904. CME, 2200. | BMCd, 4905. 
PMG, 1652. LMC, 2808-09. 
CME, 2199, — 
Zafarabad BMCd, 5128-29. CME, 2243. IMC, 1639. 
IMC, 3103. CME, 2244-45. 


CME, 2241-42. 


Brima facie three regnal years within a Hijri year is an impos- 
sibility; but here it is a fact. This may only be explained if we realise 
that the coins with the regnal year ] were issued between 1 Muhar- 
ram and 23rd Ramjan, 1070 A.H. (according to the reckoning from 
the date of actual accession) and then with the regnal year 2 (by the 
same reckoning) on 24th Ramzan, 1070 A.H. and thereafter, unaware 
of the Imperial decree about the imaginary reckoning of the accession 
date, being far away from the Imperial seats. The information about 
the Imperial decree most likely, reached them some time after 24th 
Ramzan, 1070 A.H. or after they had issued the coins with the 
regnal year 2. Now on being informed of the decree they took 
hurried. steps to issue coins with the revised regnal year 3. These 
coins would only have been issued at any time in the months of 
Shawwal, Zil-qada and Zil-hajja, the last three months of the year 
1070 A.H. The same might have happened with the Akbarnagar 
mint, which issued coins with the regnal years 2 and 3 ( discussed 
above). It isthus amply clear that the Imperial decree to reckon 
the accession from 1st'Ramzan, 1068 A.H. was -not issued at any - 
time éarlier than the proximity ‘of the month of Ramzan, 1070 A.H.. 
The precise date is not possible to know; but it would undoubtedly 
have been’ earlier than-24th Ramzan. 1070 A.H. and.not xc) 
on Ist Ramz%n, 1070 AL H. : : 


$ 
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To sum up : ( i) The story of the first coronation of Aurangzeb 
-on Ist Zil-qada, 1068 A.H. isa myth. It is an attempt on the part 
-of the court chroniclers to hide the unpleasant fact, of Aurangzab’s 
unsuccessful attempt to assume power; (ii) Shahjahan wielded his 
power and authority unabated upto the third quarter of 1069 A. H. 
all over the empire; his deposition at any time during this period 
is, in all probablity, just a fiction; (iii) Aurangzeb assumed the 
royal authority only on 24th Ramjan, 1069 A. HL; Shahjehan 
"would have been deposed only at this time or a little earlier; 
(iv) Aurangzeb issued the Imperial decree to reckon his accession 
from 1 Ramzan, 1068 A. H., only sometime in the month of Ramzan, 
1070 A. H., to commemorate the defeat of Dara, which he thought 
to be the turning point of his fate; (v) Whatever the court chroniclers 
‘have said about the events during the years 1068 and 1069 A. H. 
is a great distortion of history in favour of Aurangzeb. 


Lastly, here we have an instance where numismatics unmasks 
he untruth and corrects and clarifies the chronicles. This should 
Jead the medieval historians to realise the importance of numis- 
amatics, which is so far very much ignored by them. 


Ar. y o xXerwM 


THE HISTORY AND COINAGE OF THE 
BANSWARA STATE 
S. K. Bhatt and JN. K. Kothari 


(Pl. XIV) 


|, The erstwhile State of Banswara lay between 23°10’ and 23048" 
N. lat (1) and between 7492’ and 7404’ E longitude, with an area of 
1946 square miles! It was bounded on the north by Pratapgarh 
and Mewar; on the west by Dungarpur and Sunth; on the south by 
Jhalod, Jhabua and a portion of the Patlawad Pargana of Indore 
and on the east by Sailana, Ratlam and Pratapgarh.3 It derived. 
its name after a Bhil leader, Banswa, who was killed by Rawal 
Jagmal, the founder of the town Banswara.? According to another 
tradition, the abundance of thick bamboo forest in that area led to 
the naming of the state as Banswara,* which appears to be more 
probable in the light of the fact thatin Rajputana, various states. 
were named after. their associations with geological factors, e.g., 
‘Mewar’ for ‘Maruvada’, the desert region ‘Dungerpur’ from 
‘Dungra’ the mountain or hilly trace and so forth and so on. 


The history of the region comprising Banswara State is very 

old. It was once ruled for two hundred years ( 175 A. D. to 375 
A. D.) by the Western Kshatrapas. Later on, it remained under 
the sway of the illustrious Paramüras of the Malwa for more than. 
500 years and from them it was conquered by the Solankis of Gujrat. 
In 1175 A. D. the rulers of the Guhila dynasty of Mewar attacked. 
the Solankis and, after driving them out of the region, left behind. 
a race of Sisodia rulers to rule the State till 1947 A. D.5 From 
the beginning of the 13th to the beginning of the 16th century, the. 
greater part of the country, then known as Bagad or Bagar, was ruled. 
by the Chief of Dungarpur, and out of this tract, the Banswara State 

was carved out by Maharawal Udaisingh in 1530 A. D.9 After the 
l. Imperial Gazetteer of India, VI (1885), pp. 101 and 103, 
2, Ibid, (1908) p. 407. 
8. Banswara ki Khyát, cited from G.H, Ojha's History of Rojputana, Ilt; p.1. 
4. Ibid, p. 1, fn. 15 Gazetteer (1908), p. 407. 
5. Ojha, III, pt. II, pp. 30 and 59. 
6. Gazetteer, p. 408. 
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death of Jagmal Singh, the 16th ruler of the State, his son Laksh- 
man Singh ‘ascended the throne of -Banswara in 1844 A. D. He 
Being a minor of 5 years, the administration was looked after by a 


British nominee and on his becoming a major it was handed over to 
Lakshman Singh in 1856 A. D.1 


The history ofthe coinage ofthe Banswara State begins with 
Lakshmansingh, the 17th ruler of the Sisodia dynasty, who- issued 
coins for the first time in the State. He perhaps began with plain 
unmilled edged crude copper coins minted with hammer and anvil 
system where stamping too was carried in rough manner; one work- 
man holding the piece of metal (planchet) between the two dies, and 
another striking a blow from a hammer. In such a technique of min- 
ting, with very few exceptions, the coin could.hardly bear complete 
legend. The coins were also irregular in shape, size and weight.? 
Besides this, minting was a casual affair and depended on the 
demand of coins in the market. 


Such technique of minting prevailed in most of the States of 
Rajputana. Minting copper coins ina traditional way created a lot 
of distress and inconvenience to the subjects, specially agricultural 
and poorer classes in exchange of coins of various states, for the 
exchange rate of coins varied according to the weight and silver 
contents of the coin and masses in general were ignorant about the 
prevalent authorised exchange rate. Besides, it encouraged the bad 
practice of forging coins also. Hence Government of India, with 
a view to know the existing system of minting and the number of 
mints inactive use during the last five years completely, instituted 
an enquiry into the condition and minting of the coinage in various 
parts of the country including Rajputana.® After having known 
the pitiable conditions of cojnage in various parts of the country, the 
Government of India issued an order, “Where mints have been 





1. According to Ojha, in 1518 A.D. Mahärāwal Udaisingh, the Chief of 
‘Dungarpur, had divided his'state between his two sons with the river 
Mahi as their boundary; giving the region of Dungarpur to his son 
Prithviraj and the region of Banswara to his younger son J agmal (pp. 30 
“and 59). The Gazetteer gives a differerit version. According to it, 
**«Udaisingh died at the battle of Khanua in 1527 A.D. and-he. expressed 
‘his dying wish that on'his death-his territory snouts -be. divided between 
his two sons" (p. 408). ama aU. ae 
2. Cf. W.W. Webb, Currencies of the Hindu States of Rajputana, Preface, p. viii. 
3. Ibid, Preface, p. x. v" 
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suppressed altogether, or have not been in active use within the last 
five years, their revival or opening cannot be permitted". The 
reaction or the effect of the resolution was magical. Most of the- 
Native States which had never minted coins or whose mints were not: 
in active use within thelast five years put them in active use, 
asserting that they were minting coinsfor thelast so many years. 
Thus sprang a number of mints in various parts of the country. 


Lakshmansingh, the ruler of Banswara, like all other rulers. 
of Rajputana, asserted his claim of minting coins insilver for the 
last so many years, while in reality his state did not mint silver 
coins prior to the institution of enquiry by the Government of 
India regarding the number of active mintsin Rajputana. When, 
on Feb. 25th, 1870 A. D. Colonel J. P. Nixon wrote to the agent 
to the Governor-General on the subject of the Banswara mint, he 
reported that the chief claimed the right of coining.3 It is stated that 
in former days Salim Shahi coins of the Pratapgarh State also were at: 
one time minted at Banswara, with a mint name engraved on them 
as ‘‘Zarab Bans=( Banswara ).8 But that was not the coin of the 

tate issued for Banswara though put into circulation in Banswara. 
The independent coinage of Banswara began from copper and that 
too was started by Lakshmansingh somewhere between 1856 and 
1870 A.D. but definitely before the date of the institution of enquiry, 
for, the report mentions the minting of coins in copper at the time. 
Hence shortly after the correspondence the government issued orders. 
that no new coin was to be minted in the mint of Banswara State. 


The resolution passed by the Government of India regarding : 
the closure of mints was perhaps taken to be a bit derogatory to the. 
prestige by the rulers of the Native States, for minting was regarded. 
by most of them as one of the emblems of sovereignty. Hence the 
rulers of Rajputana requested the government to continue their 
right of minting coins in silver, for these coins were much used: 
onthe occasions of marriage ceremonies; being of less value than. 
other rupees circulating, a considerable saving was effected, and by 
using them the gift or expenditure was magnified and the good 


1. Vide Foreign Department Order No. 402, F dated October 6th 1870, 
No. 26, Resolution 3, 

2. W.W. Webb, of. cit. p. 33. 

3, ibid, p. 23. 
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name for ‘liberality maintained.! In 1870 A.D.: the Agent to the. 
Governor General for Rajputana also made similar recommendations 
to the Government of India. Thus most of the Native States of 
Rajputana continued the minting of silver coins on the pretext that 
they were needed for marriage ceremonies, gift, charity and other 
purposes. The same was the case with the ruler of Banswara, Maha- 
rawal Lakshmansingh who continued to mint silver coins in his 
state on the pretext of needing them for performing certain religious 


ceremonies. 


Lakshmansingh was a follower of Saivism and had built a famous 
temple of Lord Siva, known as Rajaraje$vara temple, at Banswara. 
Here he felt the need for currency made of pure silver for offering . 
the same before Lord Siva and for other charitable and religious cere- 
monies. At that time Shahalam Shahi coins of debased silver were, 
being minted at Banswara for Pratapgarh State and offering the same 
for charity and other religious purposes in the temple was regarded 
by Lakshmansingh as against Hindu religious traditions. Hence to 
fulfill the religious need he started minting anew type of rupee 
which was made of pure silver. To justify his action further, he: 
got inscribed on them the legend, “Om Namak Sivaya” ina code 
script known as -Rajarajeshoart lipi.2 This script was deciphered 
by G.H. Ojha with the assistance of Pandit Karuna Shanker of 
Banswara.? Thusin the garb of religious need, the state began 
minting coins in silver. Tes f 


It is said that Lakshmansingh had minted coins in gold, silver 
and copper. But Webb in -his table of coins in circulation did 
not make a mention of gold coins issued by the state.5 It might 
be just possible that either the gold coins were issued by Lakshman- 
singh after 1893 A.D. ( the date of publication of Webb’s book ) or 
were not meant for general circulation. In the absence of an authen- 
tic date it is very difficult to arrive at any definite conclusion in 
‘the matter at hand. We have come across a gold Muhar of Maha- 
rawal Lakshmansingh. It is 12 grams in weight and the size is *75"'. 


Webb, of. cit., Preface, p. x. 

Ojha, op. cit., IIL, Pt. II, p. 200. 

He was assistant to Pt. G. H. Ojha. 
Ojha, op. cit., p. 12 

5. Webb, op, cit., pp. ix, 33-34. - 
18 


woo bo 
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It bears in code script the legend, Om Namak Sivaya on the obverse as 
well as the reverse. (Pl. X1V. 1) 


. Thestate issued two types of silver rupeesin three different 
varieties known as Lakshmanshahi rupee. One type of rupee bears 
alegend similarto that ofthe gold Muhar, in code script, the so- 
called Rajarajesvart lipi deciphered by Pt. Karuna Shanker as Om 
Namah Sivaya. The script appears to bea curious combination of 
Nagari, Gujarati and perhaps Modi characters. This type of rupee 
was issued in two different varieties; one in thin flan and the other 
in thick flan. The obverse and reverse sides of both the varieties 
bear the similar legend in Rajarajevari lipi. Both the Lakshman- 
shahi rupees had four different denominations; Rupee, Half-rupee, 
Quarter-rupee and one-eighth rupee. All these denominations are 
of pure silver weighing 8, 4, 2, and 1 grams respectively ( Pl. XIV. 
2,3, 4 and 5 ). 


A few months ago, a new type of silver rupee came to our notice 
in Indore Sarafa. We could have only a glance at it. It had on the. 
obverse the legend, Basavadà Rajya in the Gujarati script in circular 
fashion in the outer circle and in the centre, within a circlethe tradi- 
tional legend, Om Namah. On the reverse side of it in the centre with- 
in circle, the traditional legend, Om Namah and around it in circular 
fashion in the outer circle, was engraved Dosti Lamdhana Samvata 1927 
(Ziel daa Faq $935) in the Nagari characters. It appears to be a. 
proof copy issued for the approval of the Maharaja and ultimately the 
Government of India. Such type of coins were issued once in gold in 
Rajputana from Udaipur with the date 1908 Sarnvat, corressponding 
to 1851-52.A. D;, and were known as Chittodi Svarüpshahi Muhar. 
Later on the Udaipur State began minting this type of coins in silver 
also in large quantity. Perhaps the Banswara State also wanted to issue 
this type of coins and prepared a proof copy thereof. In the absence 
ofany positive evidence about the minting of such type of, rupee . 
we may only put forth certain conjectures. Itis just possible that 
' Maharawal Lakshmansingh might have thought of issuing the coin 
in the state even after the notification of Government of India putting 
a ban on the minting of silver coins (Vide their foreign department 
order no. 402 dated 6.10.1870, no. 25, Resolution 3) and for that he 
might have professed his loyalty to and good relations with the British 
Government by adopting the legend Dosti-Lamdhana on the coinage 


‘ 
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ofthe Banswara State with the hope that this attitude might help 
him in securing the continuation order for minting silver coins in 
the state like that of the Udaipur State. There might be another 
reason also for minting the coin. The coin being engraved-one and 
not die-struck, was perhaps prepared by a Gujarati ( for the legend 
ofthe coin is in Gujarati ) goldsmith who might have engraved the 
coin to present the same to Maharawal Lakshmansingh with the 
legend, Dosti London expressing the loyalty towards the British so 
that the Government of India might take a liberal attitude towards 
the state allowing it to continue the minting of silver coins. Unfor- 
tunately we could not record at that time the exact weight and size 
ofthe coin! But it appeared to usof the same size and weight 
as those of’the silver coins regularly issued by the state.2 


Copper coins were being minted in Banswara much earlier than 
the minting of silver ones and were quite different from those that 
we get there in the market. A Kharita from the Mahārāwal to the 
Resident in Mewar, dated 30th June, 1869 A. D., gives a reference 
to the existence of copper coins in the state. The weight of the same 
as reported in the Kharita was -7 masha and the coins were sold at 
the rate of 80 for a Shahalam shahi or Udaipur rupee, the value in 
Imperial money being ,§ of a British anna. Webb is of the opinion 
that it was altogether different from the Lakshmanshahi Paisa.4 It is 
just possible that at that time (earlier than the date of the issue of the 


1. This coin was taken away by an óutsider soon after the above comments 
were written. Unfortunately, therefore, its photographic reproduction 
could not be given. However a line drawing of the same is given on 
PI. XIV. 6. 

2. [The legend within the outer circle on both the sides of this coin, as 
seen in the accompanying eye-copy, appears, to be actually in modern 
Nagari characters. The obverse legend reads Basavada rajya, the two 
words of the legend being separated by a star mark on either side. The. 
reverse legend professing friendship with the British government, is 
dost? Larhdhana (upper part) samvata 1927 (lower part). There being a star 
mark on either side separating the two parts of the legend. "The first 
part of the legend means friendship with London. The date is ob- 
viously in the Vikrama Sarhvat. 'The central device on both the sides 
appears to us to be a conventional representation of thc Siva-lihga, In 
our opinion, therefore, there ís no necessity to presume that the legend 
on this coin was engraved by à Gujarati goldsmith. AMS.) 

3. Webb, op cit, p. 34. 

4. Ibid, p 34. 
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Kharita) the mint at Banswara (perhaps run by the individuals and 
not by the State authorities) might be minting coins for other States 
like Pratapgarh, Lunawada and Dungarpur as it was in the case of 
silver coins and the same were under circulation in the State and 
referred too in the Kharita by the Maharawal. Webb has deciphered 
à'coin as’ of Banswara which is very similar in type to that of 
the Lunawada State.! Generally “people would ascribe the same 
to the Lunawada State. _ Iam of the opinion.that those who ascribe 
itto Lunawada should give second thought: to their conclusion for, 
Webb was‘4 contemporary numismiatist. and wrote His book after 
collecting all-the contémporary data and studying them, meti- 
culously. “He even collected coin-dies and gave reliable data as far 
as the coinage of the Native States of Rajputana is concerned. It 
is just possible that in 1856 A.D. when the Rana of Lunawada, Shri 
Bakhtawarsingh, attacked Banswara and conquered it, in memory of 
the victory or in view of the need of coins in market or due to other 
political reasons like the imposition of authority, put Lunawada coins 
into circulation in Banswara and might have opened even a mint 
in Banswara minting Lunawada type coins there. 

Thus we see that copper coins were being minted in Banswara 
quite earlier than the minting of silver ones and were totally different 
from Lakshmanshahi paisa. The Lakshmanshahi paisas were perhaps 
minted after 1869 A.D. We have come across so far five types of 
Lakshmanshahi copper paisa issued at Banswara. Besides these five.. 
types there are a few counter-struck coins also. The niost prominent 
type of Lakshmanshahi paisa is that one which bears the legend, Om 
namah in the Rajarajefvari lipi in the centre and around it the 
legend Banswara Riyasat (as read by Shri Ojha and very difficult for 
us to reject or confirm). The coins of this type are in three denomina- 
tions; (PI. XIV. 7, 8 and 9) paisa, half-paisa and pice, with their 
average weights 11, 5.500 and 2.400 grams respectively. The second 
type is also similar to the previous one with only the difference of 
type and not of legend. The legend Om namah hasa circle around 
itand Banswara Rajya in the outer circle. Thus the engraving of 
two more circles is the -specific feature of the.second type. The 
coins of this type are also in two denominations; paisa and 

“half-paisa with the weights 10.600 and 5.100 grams respectively. 
The third variety of copper coins is very similar to the second one 
and differs only in calligraphy. It appears very crude and thicker 


1. Ibid, Pl. III. 17. 
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when compared. to the secoiid type ( PI. XIV. 12 ).' The fourth 
variety is similar to. the third one but being square differs only in 
shape ( Pl. XIV. 13 ). Lastly, the fifth- veriety on one side bears a 
portion of the legend, Om namah or only nama4 in a circle and arround 
ita second circle of dots, with the reverse blank ( Pl. XIV. 14). 
"The study of the calligraphy ofthese coins may lead us to conclude 
that type no. 5. (Pi. XIV. 14) was minted first but later on changed 
in shape; from square to round, like type no. 4 ( Pl. XIV. 13 ). 

Then types 3, 2 and 1 ( P1. XIV. 12, 11, 10, 9, 8, and 7) were 
respectively put into circulation. 


Besides these there are two copper counter struck coins, quite 
curious as well as puzzling. One of them is counter struck with 
Banswara type legend on both thé sides (Pl. XIV. 16). This type has 
been described by Webb as that of Banswara (Pl. III. 17). The other 
coin is square in shape, counter struck on one side with a flower 
design and on the other side with the figure of a sword. It appears 
to have been published earlier by R. G. Gyani and taken by him 
as of Banswara restruck by Khanderao of Baroda, who ruled 
the State between 1856 and 1870 A. D (Pl. XIV. 17). 


One thing noteworthy about the coins is that they all bear legend 
in a peculiar code script, known as Rajarajefvari Lipi. Unfortunately 
the same has not been deciphered so far. It appears to be a curious 
combination of various scripts like Brahmi, Gujarati, Modi and Urdu 
which were once in use in the Banswara region. This gives rise to 
the problem as to how to ascribe these coins to the Banswara State ? 
Can their availablity in large quantity at Banswara be taken asa 
sufficient proof of their being of the Banswara State ?* A study of 
Maharawal Lakshmansingh’s inscription here helps us in arriving at 
the conclusion that all these coins belong to Banswara State. A stone 
slab fixed at the Rájaráje$vara Temple at Banswara, constructed by 
Maharawal Lakshmansingb, bears an inscription in a script very 


1. [The attribution of these modern local coins to the State of Banawara 
seemis to be correct on-the basis of its peculiar script. [tis further 
confirmed by the representation of the Sivatinga, in a conventional form. 
This centrally depicted’répresentation (on PI. X. V..6-11, 14) can reason- 
ably be identified -with the Rajaraje&vara of Banswara. These coins, 

f therefore, actually seem to be struck in the: name oF -RSjar&jebvara or 
Siva, .AS ] . : 
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similar to that engraved on the coins under review.! And this 
provides us the proof of their being issued by Lakshmansingh from 
the Banswara State. Thus epigraphy sometimes helps us in decipher- 
ing coins, and this is the feature or the study undertaken here. 





1. For comparative study refer to PI XI V no. I5:— 


The details of the Nagari character written around the Raj jarajesvart 
lipi in a circular fashion are as under :— 


L aada Aa. 2, qaranga 3. grait 
4. agi 3 afer 5. ahaa at 6. TT atanz (arai) 


-~ 


ot 7. 8 are SUA fg r 8. at ope (aa) At aT 


MISCELLANEA 
1 


A UNIQUE COIN OF KING SATAVAHANA . 
FROM VIDARBHA ~ 


(Pl. XV) 


Numerous S&tav&hana coins have so far been reported from 
Vidarbha, The Brahmapuri (Chanda District)? and Tarhala (Akola 
District)? hoards containing respectively 143 and 1600 late 
Satavahana coins are well known. Some stray coins of the Satava- 
hanas found at various places in Vidarbha have also been published.$ 


My friend Shri Kamalkishor Biyani of Akola is well known as 
a collector of antiquities like sculptures and coins. He has in his 
collection many coins acquired from smiths who received them in 
scrap. He waskind enough to show me his collection which con- 
tained twelve Sátaváhana coins. Of these, eleven, nine square and 
two circular, can be attributed to the Satavahanas as some of them 
bear the figure of elephant on the obverse and Ujjain symbol on the 
reverse, even though legends are not preserved on them. Only one 
coin is clear on both the sides and belongs to king Sátaváhana. In 
view of its importance it is published here with the kind permission 
of Shri Biyani. 


The coin, which is of copper, is rectangular, measuring 24 mm 
x17 mm. It weighs 4.900 gms. It may be described as follows :- 
Obv. In the middle, elephant with upraised trunk walking to 
right; on its back, horizontally laid triangle-headed 
standard; below it, a zigzag line; on top, Brahmi legend 
Sadavàhana. f 
Rev. Ujjain symbol with a smaller circle having a pellet in 
the centre in each of the orbs. Two orbs and part ofthe 
‘third are visible. Nandipada on right between the two 
. orbs and ériraina on the upper orb. ` (Pl. XV. 1) 
1. JPASB, 1898, pp. 116-117. 
2. JNSI, Il, pp. 838, . 


$.. Ibid., XXXV, Pp. 1008; Early Indian Indigenous Coins (ed. D.C, Sircar), 
pp. 111-112. 
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As indicated by the legend, the coins belong to king: 
Satavahana, who is rightly regarded as the founder ‘of the dynasty 
known after him. Coins of this ruler have been found in the central 
Deccan, The first coin found in the Aurangabad region was. 
published by M.G. Dikshit and S.A. Jogaleker.! "Thereafter .two- 
coins from the -erstwhile Hyderabad State, one of them from the. 
well-known ancient site of Kondagur,, ‘were brought to light by 
V.V. Mirashi. Later, as many as five ‘coins were encountered in. 
Stratified layers in course of archaeological excavations at Nevasa. 
in the Ahmadnagar District of Maharashira. 3 These coins together 
present a considerable variety as regards types and metals. The 
coin under publication i is the ninth to be Jeported so far. 


As stated above, the legend on our coin is Sadavühana. This 
is only a portion of the whole legend! which, from other known. 
specimens of this chief, may be fully restored.as Ramno (or ramo) 
siri Sadavühanasa. The non-accomodation of the entire legend is. 
due to the smaller size of the flan of the coin as compared to the die- 
from which it was impressed. On palaeographical grounds the coin. 
may be attributed to circa second century B.C. 


` — The discovery of the present coin is important from more than. 
one point of view. First of all, this is the first coin of King Sata-- 
vahana to be found in the Vidarbha region.$ Coins of this ruler 
reported so far hailed from the Aurangabad-Ahmadnagar region of 
Maharashtra and from Kondapur in Andhra Pradesh. Secondly, 
the river mark noticed below the elephant on the obverse of our 
coin is not seen on other coins of this chief published so far.5 


V.B. Kolie 


1. BDCRI, VI, pp. 141-142. 

2. JNSI, VII, pp. 1 ff; XI, pp. 22f. 

3.. Sankalia et al, From History to Prehistory at Nevasa, pp. 111ff; JINSI, XXI. 
pp. 1388. i AA 

4. Another coin of King Satavahana from Paunar in the Wardha District 
of Maharashtra is now with Ajay Mitra ‘Shastri and will be shortly 
published in this journal. 

b. | This article was originally written in Marathi and published in the 
Vidarbha Samtodhana Mandala Vzrskiko, 1574, Its abridged English rénder- 
ing is published here for the benefit of the readers of this journal, 

| A.M S.}: 
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READING OF THE LEGENDS ON THE COINS OF 
CHAKORA AND VIJAYA SATAKARNI 


'The veteran numismatist, V.V. Mirashi in his note on Saka and 
Satavahana coins published , in this journal ( XXII, pp. 116 ff. ) has 
alleged that my reading of the legends on the coins of Chakora and 
Vijaya Satakarni published by me in this journal ( XXI, pp. 17 and 
68 respectively ) is uncertain and doubtful. He has suggested to 
read Rami Satakanisa on the coins of Chakora and Samasa Sara Sata- 
kanisa on the coin of Vijaya. Later A. H. Siddiqui (Hyderabad) also 
criticised my reading of Vijaya's coins in his note entitled ‘Some 
Satavahana coins’ published in this journal (XXVIII, p. 1). 


Inthe numismatic field, readings of the legends on coins may 
be challenged and alternative readings suggested and if they are 
acceptable, they should be corrected accordingly. Thus the readings 
of many scholars in the past have been corrected. 


I have examined these coins critically again and again to see 
if it is possible to read the legends on these coins as suggested by 
Mirashi. But, to my dismay, I was not able to do so and accept the 
suggested readings. The legends on these coins are sufficiently clear. 
Perhaps lack of clarity in the reproduced photos in the journal might, 
have given rise to doubts. 


I give below an eye-copy of the legend on Chakora’s coin : 
DIKIR 5 ATI W) 
) 234 567 89 10 


The first letter ra is out of flan and I have put it in brackets. 
The second letter, though a little truncated on the upper part, is not 
difficult to read as ğa. The third letter is clearly cha and it cannot 
be read anything else. The fourth letter is ke peculiarly drawn. 
The vertical stroke of this begins with a thick dot and thins down as 
it crosses the horizontal stroke represented by two small arcs on either 
side ‘of thé vertical stroke. This little curving of the horizontal 
stroke was probably meant to beautify this letter, However it cannot 
be read as fio as suggested. The fifth letter ra is placed above the 

19 
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letter sa of Satakani. It seems that the engraver of the die missed it 
first and realising his mistake afterwards engraved it asa small 
vertical just above the left stroke of sa as sufficient space was not 
available for its insertion in proper place. Further to make it clear, 
he has left a little gap (if seen minutely ) between the two letters 
( below ra and above the left stroke ofsa). The remaining letters 
Satakani are quite clear and no doubt has been expressed about them, 


Following is an eye-copy of the legend on the coin of Vijaya : 


Bh 6 ¢ct-anpey 


£d LS 57.3 


The script of this legend is artistic and beautiful. The first 
letter at XII is vi with a round bottom and a curve, above to denote 
medial i The second letter following is clearly ja. The third letter 
at II appears like half portion of yz, the other half touching the base 
line of the Chaitya. After reading the previous two letters as Vija it 
may be easily guessed as ya to complete the name Vijaya. The letters 
Satakanisa are to be read anti-clockwise when it is clearly read. This 
is no doubt a strange phenomenon. It may be mentioned here that 
the late A. S. Altekar obtained these coins for scrutiny before publi- 
shing my note inthe journal and agreeing with my reading and 
attribution sent my notes for publication. Asa matter of fact, the 
way of reading the legend partly clockwise and partly anti-clockwise 
on the coin of Vijaya was his own addition in my published note. I 
had written my notes on these coins in consultation with my friend 
late M. Ramarao ( then Professer in Nizam college, Hyderabad ) who 
had fully agreed with my readings and attribution. He had mentio- 
ned my discovery of these coins in his lectures on Sátavahanas at 
Madras University in 1959.1 

Dinkar Rao 





1. I had written this note soon after Mirasbi's note appeared in the 
journal. But before sending it for publication, 1 wanted to show 
these coinsto Mirashi personally and explain to him how I read 
their legends. I could do so only last year, when I had been to 
Nagpur. Hence the delay. Ialso took the opportunity to show all 
these coins along with their plaster-casts to Ajay Mitra Shastri 
at Nagpur who after careful scrutiny agreed with my readings and 
asked me to eend this note for publishing in the Journa?. 
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RE.IDENTIFICATION OF THE COIN OF 
i KSHATRAPA TORANADASA 


Paragraph 126 ofJohn Allan's Catalogue of Indian Coins in the 
British Museum (British Museum, 1936) mentions a coin in the 
collection of Sir Richard Burn, which Allan attributes to an other- 
wise unknown Mathura Kshatrapa whose name he reads as either 
Torapadàsa or Bharanadasa. The coin is described as follows. 

AE, 0.65, Wt, 78. 


Obv. Lakshmi stands facing holding lotus in r. hand: conven- 
tional tree on 1. 
Legend: Mahakhatapasa putasa khatapasa [ T (o) ra ] nad- 
üsasa. ] 


Rev. Abhisheka of Lakshmi type. 


The type and legend, except for the name, agree closely with the 
coins of the Kshatrapa Sodása as described on pp. 190-1 of the same 
Catalogue. Because of this similarity, Allan has speculated that 
this Kshatrapa "Toranadása or Bharanadáüsa was a son of the Maha- 
kshatrapa Rajuvula, and thus a brother of Kshatrapa Sodása. 


This identification of the coin in question has been generally 
accepted, and onthe basis of this unique piece itis believed by 
many historians that there was a Mathura Kshatrapa named Torana- 


dása or Bharanadása. 


The coin, unfortunately, seems to have disappeared since the 
death of Sir Richard Burn and the sale of his collection. My exte- 
nsive efforts to trace the coin have been unsuccessful However, 
on the basis of Allan's description of the coin and his eye- 
copy of the legend, itis possible to revise the identification of this 


coin, 


The type and legend, as noted above, are virtually the same 
as those of Sodása. It is only the first part of the name of the Ksha- 
trapa that distinguishes this coin frorn those of Sodása. At the 
beginning of the name appears what Allan takes as two separate 
aksharas, either Tora or Bhara. ` But he also notes that it might be 
the single akshara $o. A comparison of the forms of these aksharas 
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inthe Bráhmiof the Mathura coinage will show how the three 
might easily be confused. 


T] = So 
AT = Tora 


Ifthe upper line between the central and right verticals of the 
syllable So were broken or worn away, it might then appear to be 
two separate syllables such as Tora. In view of this possibility, it 
is really only the separate syllable ya which distinguishes this coin 
from those of Sodása; it was mainly because of this syllable that 
Allan took the coin as belonging to a different Kshatrapa. 


But it must now be noted, first of all, that the proper form of 
Sodása'sname has a nasal sound, Sondása.! It is well known that 
the letter d in the languages of the Sakas often behaves in a peculiar 
fashion, in thatit seemsto contain an inherent nasal sound, and 
thus is often written nd.9 A further peculiarity of the behaviour of 
this phoneme in the Saka dialects may be noted inthe Saka name 
Horamurndaga. This word appears in various inscriptions in a num- 
ber of different forms, one of which has been read by Liiders as 
Horamurnadvaga.8 Itisto be noted that in thisform of the word 
the letter d has apparently been separated from its inherent nasal 
sound, the two being written (and presumably pronounced ) as 
two separate syllables; that is nda—>nada. 


In view of this development, we may suggesta similar varia- 
tion in the case of Saka name Sodasa. That is, besides the previo- 
usly noted forms Sodasa and Sondasa,* there may be a third form 
Sonadasa. Ifthis suggestion is correct, the name in the legend of 
our coin will almost certainly represent this variant of Sodasa. For 
as has been shown above, the first part ofthe name may be legiti- 
mately read as‘ $o; and Allan's objection that the syllable na cannot 


1. D.C. Sircar in The Age of Imperial Unity, p. 133 note 2, 
. Heinrich Liiders, Mathura Inscriptions (Gottingen, 1961), p. 97. 
3. Sitzungsberichte der Preussichen Akademie .der Wissenschaften (Phi].-Hist, 
Klasse), 1918, p. 422. 
4. The name also appears as Sudasa and Sudisa in the Mathura Lion capital 
inscfiptions. 
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be part of the name of Sodása has now been answered. On palaeo- 
:graphical and linguistic grounds the.coin may be taken asa minor 
variant of the coinage of Sodása; so the necessity of postulating an 
‘otherwise unknown Kshatrapa is eliminated. Thus it appears that 


there was in fact no Mathura Kshatrapa named ‘Toranadasa or 
Bharanadasa. 


Richard Salomon 
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4 
KSHATRAPA ARTA 


K.C. Jain! has placed Kshatrapa Arta as a predecessor of, 
Bhümaka. Thus he seems to suggest that Arta is first of the Western, 
Kshatrapas. In this he follows H.V. Trivedi? who has published two 
coins of this Kshatrapa. These coins belong to late Munirája Shri 
Vidyavijaya of Shivpuri and they were possibly acquired from 
Amreli or Junagarh or Bhavanagar, the exact provenance being not 
known, Neither Jain nor Trivedi give any argument for placing Arta 
before Bhümaka or including him among the Western Kshatrapas. 


The coins of Arta have the Brahmy legend Kshaharatasa khatapasa 
Atasa. On the reverse there isa figure of Nike and a fragmentary 
Greek legend. Nike appears frequently on Indo-Greek and Indo- 
Scythian coins. Therefore her appearance on the coins of Arta is quite 
intelligible, though it does not warrant the inclusion of Arta among 
the Western Kshatrapas. Asa matter of fact, the coins of the Western 
Kshatrapas do not show Nike. 


Quoting from The Age of Imperial Unity, Jain also mentions that 
Arta is known from the coins of his son Kharaosta or Prakharaosta. 
Jain has mentioned it but has not fully appreciated this fact. 
Konow? has discussed the genealogy of Yuvarája Kharaosta, who 
is prominently mentioned in the Mathura Lion Capital inscription. 
Konow refers to Rapson (RAS, p. 1905, p. 729) and Lüders (SBAW, 
1923 p. 423) who have dealt with the coin-legends of the Sakas. The 
Greek legend of the coins of Kharaosta is KAPAHQCTEI CATPAPEI 
APTAY[]Y and the Kharaoshthi legend is Kshatrapasa pra K haraos- 
tasa Artasa puirasa which makes it very clear that Kharaosta was the 
son of Arta. 


The genealogy of the family connected with Rájula bas been 
put by Konow as follows:4 


1. K. C. Jain, Malwa Through the Ages, p. 168. 
2. JNSI, XVII, Part I, p. 89. 

3. CH, II, Part I, p. xxxv. 

4. Ibid. p. 47. 
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Arta == Pifpasri 





| 
Aguhola=Kharaosta Kamuia Khalamasa Maja 


| | 
Hayuara Ayasi Kamuia = Rajula = 
| 
Nada Diaka | 


| | 
Sudasa Naüluda Kalui 


Forthishe hasrelied on the Mathura Lion Capital inscription and 
other evidences. These Kshatrapas belong to Mathura or North 
-f Mathura and cannot be in any way connected with the Western 
Kshatrapas. Therefore Arta cannot be regarded as one of the Western, 
Kshatrapas. 


The publication of these coins, however, clears one point. 
Konow! states “It is accordingly possible that Arta was the brother of 
Maues and was destined to succeed him but died before him, there- 
fore the right of succession was transferred to his son Kharaosta”. But 
with the publication of these coins it is now clear that Arta succeeded 
to the throne and was a Kshatrapa in his own right. 


Rajendra Kumar Sethi 


1. lbid., p. XXVI. 
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5 


A COPPER COIN OF BHARTRIDAMAN FROM 
VIDARBHA 


( Pl. XV) 

This coin was recently sent to me by Shri A. M. Khan of 
Basim in the Akola District of Vidarbha. Khan is keenly intere- 
sted in the collection of coins. He has sent me several other ancient 
coins for decipherment, some of which will be published in this. 


r 


Journal later. 

This coin closely resembles the usual silver coins of the Western. 
Kshatrapas. It has the bust of the king facing right on the obverse. 
There are faint traces of a date behind his ear. On the reverse the 
coin has the hill symbol in the centre with a wavy horizontal line 
signifying a river below, a crescent on the left and a star on the right 
near its top. Its diameter is .6 cm. and weight 1.35 grms. The 
legend which runs along the edge is partially decipherable. Com- 
mencing at IV it reads-. . . . Rudrasena-putrasa Rajña Mahakshatrapasa 
Bhartrida(mna]. (Pl. XV. 2). This coin is of Rajan Mahakshatrapa 
Bhartridáman, son of. .. Rudrasena. 


This coin resembles exactly the silver coins of Bhartridáman 
listed by Rapson.! The average weight of those coins is 55 grains. 
(3.56 grms.). The weight of the present coin is somewhat less. 


The close similarity of the present coin to the silver coins of the 
Western Kshatrapas in general and of Bhartridáman in particular 
raises the question whether the coin was circulated as of copper or of 
silver, being originally silver-plated, the plating having been washed 
away in course of time. At present there is no trace of silver-plating 
on the coin. But the coin appears much worn especially on the 
obverse, the king's bust being only faintly recognisable. The 
Western Kshatrapas no doubt struck some of their coins in metals 
other than silver also, In his B.M.C. Catalogue Rapson has described 
the copper ccins of Chashtana? and Jayadaiman, the potin coins of 
Jivadáman* and Rudrasena, and lead coins of Rudrasena IIL;5 but 


1. Rapson, BMC, AWK, pp. 153 f. 

2. Ibid., p. 75 
Ibid., pp. 76 f. 
Ibid., p. 86. m 
5. Ibid.. p. 187. ES 


ap 
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these coins are generally of a size, weight and type different from 
those of their silver coins. While the silver coins are round in shape, 
these coins of other metals except potin are generally square. They 
are also generally much lighter. -The silver coins of the Western 
Kshatrapas invariably have the king's bust on the obverse whereas 
their coins: in other.metals have some animal like the bull or the 
elephant there. The intention underlying these differences was evi- 
dently. to keep these, two types of coins distinct for administrative 
purposes, ‘These Kshatrapas sometimes issued silver-plated copper 
coins, apparently due to financial stringency. We have a coin of 
Chashtana which is clearly silver-plated. 1 After its silver plating is 
washed away in course of time such a coin appears to be of copper. 
Smith found a single copper coin of Chashtana which was an exact 
copy of his silver coin.2 In view of the evidence stated above, it was 
probably a silver-plated coin when it was issued,’ but its silver- 
plating had disappeared in course of time. The same seems to be 
the case with the present coin. l E l 


There was a political crisis at the end of Bhartridaman’s reign. 
He was succeeded not by his son Vi$vasena but by Rudrasimha II,: 
son of SvamiJivadiman, who belonged to another branch of the 
Kardamaka family. There may have been troublous times causing: 
financial stringency. .This seems to be reflected in the issue of such 
silver-plated coins by Bhartrdáman; for several other coins of his 
reign are of good silver. I have myself published some of his silver 
coins found in Vidarbha.5 : 
' V. V. Mirashi 


1. JNSI, XV, p. 98. 
2. JjRAS, 1893, pp. 173-4. ` 
3, Smith regarded this. as a genuine copper coin, but AlJan did not agree 


with this view. See his BMG, GD, p. xcvii. 
4. Vibvasena bears only the title of Ashatrapa on his coins GNSI, XXIII, 
p. 338. 
b. Ibid, XXII, p. 397. 
20 
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TWO KSHATRAPA COINS FROM PAUNAR 
(Pl. XV) 


Kshatrapa coins have been reported from various parts of 
Vidarbha from time totime. Two more Kshatrapa coins have of 
late come to my notice and are published here. It will be seen. from 
the sequel that one of them is ofsome numismatic and historical 
interest. Both the coins are of silver. They are from excavations 
at Paunar in the Wardha District of Maharashtra. In: all, four 
Kshatrapa silver coins were recovered in course of excavations at 
Paunar carried out by the Department of Ancient Indian History, 
Culture and Archaeology, Nagpur University, inthe year 1967. A 
couple of these' coins, both belonging to Rudrasena II, were pub- 
lished in the excavation report.! ` The remaining two pieces, which 
somehow remained unpublished, were recently examined by me. 
One of them belongs to Bhartyidiman and bears a date which 
presents no difficulty in decipherment and the other is of Rudra- 
simha II, son of Svimi-Jivadiman. This coin is of great value as 
it helps us in setting the controversy about the name of the chief in 
question. 


1. Coin of Bhartridiman 
Silver; Round; Diameter: 1.5 cm.; Weight: 2.2438 gms. 


Obv. Royal bust wearing typical Kshatrapa cap and collar 
round the neck, to r.; the hair coming out of the cap on 
the back showing curls at the end and sharp features 
are noteworthy. Moneyer’s mark in the form of a semi- 
circle open to left on the head. Behind the head, lower 
portions of the date which can, with certainty, be 
deciphered as 200 10 4 (=Saka 214). 


Rev. In the centre, three-peaked hill surmounted by a cres- 
cent; on its proper right, another crescent; on its proper ` 
left, star ; below it, wavy line. Circular Brahmi legend 
commencing at 2 o'clock: Rajfia  Mahaksha]trapasa 
Rudrasena! putrasa Rajña Mahajkshatrapasa Bhartridamana, 


1. Deo, S.B. and Dhavalikar, M,K., Paunar Excavation (Nagpur, 1968), pp. 
11-12, PI. XIX. C, 1-2. 
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standing for Rajiio Mahakshatrapasa(sya) Rudrasenaputrasa 
(sya, better Rudrasenasya putrasya) Rajfio Mahükshatrapasa 
(sya) Bharitdamnah. 

: (PI. XV. 3) 


The coin thus belongs to Bhartridáman, son and successor of 
Rudrasena II, who is known to have ruled from Saka 200 to at least 
217. The date, Saka 214 (=A.D. 292), falls well within the period 
of his rule as a Mahakshatrapa. In fact, this date is already known 


from his coins.} 


It would thus be seen that our coin does not present any new 
historical fact. But it is important inasmuch as it helps ascertain 
the date of the stratum yielding the coin. This is also the first coin 
of this chief to be reported from Paunar. 


2. Coin of Rudrasimha II 
It may be described as follows : 
Silver ; Round ; Diameter : 1.5 cm.; Weight : 1.8752 gms. 


Obv. Royal bust with moneyer's mark punched on the head as 
above. Behind the head, lowermost irrecognisable 
traces of date. 

Rev. In the centre, three-peaked hill over a wavy lire; on its 
proper right, two crescents placed one above the other; 
on its proper left, star consisting of seven dots arranged 
in a circle with a dot in the centre surrounded by six 
dots, Circular Brahmi legend commencing at 12 o'clock: 
Svama-Favadam-puirasa Rajfia Kshatrapasa Rudrasahasa, 
standing for Svami-Fivadima-putrasa(sya, better dàmnah 
pulrasya) Rajah Kshatrapasa(sya) Rudrasimhasa(sya). 

(Pl. XV. 4) 


It would thus appear that the coin was issued by Rudra- 
simha II, son of Svámi.Jivadáman, the upstart with whom com- 
menced that line of Saka Kshatrapas which superseded the line of 
Chashtana after Kshatrapa Viívasena, son and successor of Bhartri- 
dáman, whose coin has been noticed above. Unfortunately there has 
been some controversy regarding the real name of Jivadaman’s son 


e 


1. BMC, AWK, p. 158, Pl. XV1. 698; ASI, AR, 1913-14, pp. 238-39, 
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who was the first member of the new line. As all our knowledge 
about this ruler is based on his coins only, the entire debate centres 
round the reading of his name in the legend on his coins as also on 
those of his son and successor, Yafodaman II, on whose coins also 
„his name figures in keeping with the practice prevalent among the 
Saka Kshatrapas of Malwa and Kathiawad of giving the name and 
titles of the father of the ruling chief also on coins. And as the 
medial signs above the aksharas are generally off the flan on Kshatrapa 
coins, it'is only the concluding letter of the name that forms the crux 
of the problem. All earlier numismatists took the letter in “question 
as h and ‘accordingly held Rudrasimha. to be. the name and'called 
him Rudrasimha II in order to distinguish him from his earlier and 
later namesakes! It was A.K, Narain ‘who, for the, first time; 
challenged this view and suggested that the correct reading of the 
name in question is Rudrasena, not Rudrasirnha, whom he proposed 
to designate as Rudrasena III.2 A. S."Altekar declined to pronounce 
any definite opinion on this question which he left open to be solved 
in the light.of future |discoveries.9 V.V. Mirashi then offered an 
entirely new suggestion which cut across both these views. He held 
that the name on some coins has to be read as Rudrasimha and on 
ethers as Rudrasena, whom, in agreement with Narain, he designated 
as Rudrasena III. Historically speaking, he thought that Svámi- 
Jivadiman had two sons, Rudrasimha II and Rudrasena III, _ 
who assumed power one after the other after the close of 
Viévasena’s rule. The whole controversy, it must be pointed out, 
is due to the fact that sometime before the end of the line of 
Chashtana the form of the letter 4 degenerated into a vertical line 
"which was also then the form of the letter n with the result that the 
‘letters in question are liable to be confused with each other. The 
crucial akshara on our coin, however, is undoubtedly À as there isa 
strong rightward curve at the bottom of the vertical line which has 
mo place in 2.5 Accordingly the name of the chief responsible fer 
issuing this piece has to "pe taken only a as Rudratimha, 


1 Bombay Gozetteer, 1, Part, I, p. 49; JRAS, 1890, p. 660; BMC, AWK, pp. 
` cxlii, 1706; JBBRAS, XX, p. 207; ASI, AR, 1913-14, pp. 241 and 245. 
2. JNSI, XII, pp. 167-69. : 

79. Ibid., p. 109, 

4. lbid, XXX, pp. 92-95, 
5. Cf. Ibid. XVI, pp. 207-209. Mirashi also reads this form as k. Vide - 
ibid, XXXIII, (i) pp. 118-19. 
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And we are of the opinion that the name on all coins in que- 
stion has to be read as Rudrasimha, and not Rudrasena. Those who 
read it on some or all the coins as Rudrasena put too much capital on 
Rapson’s observation? that during the reiga of Rudrasimha II an 
attempt was made to revive the older from of hin order to avoid 
confusion with 2 both of which had then come to be represented by 
à simple vertical line. The fact, however, seems to be that all the 
three different forms of h viz., (i) the older horizontal form, (ii) that 
degenerate form with its lower end terminating in a vertical line 
and (iii) that with the lower end showing a rightward curve, were 
in vogue during the period in question and are found used on the 
coins of one and the same ruler. ‘Instances of the use of different form 
-of one and the same akshara in the same area and period are well 
Known to students of Indian palaeography and‘ need not be multi- 
plied here. This is true of the legend on the coins under considera- 
tion which have all to be attributed to one and the same ruler.2 


One more point deserves to be noticed in this connection. The 
reverse ofthe Kshatrapa ‘silver coins: shows a crescent on top of 
the three-peaked hill and another on left, However, on some coins 
‘with the vertical form of the crucial letter published by Rapson? as 
also on those bearing thé curved form of the akshara$ we see both 
the crescents placed one above the other on left only. The same is 
true of the coin published here. It appears, therefore, that coins of 
both these classes were issued by one and the- same chief, And since 
as has been shown above, the crucial letter on the latter class of coins 
(those showing curved form) is undoubtedly h, the letter consisting 
of the vertical stroke alone also must be read likewise. 

This is the second coin of Rudrasimha II to be reported from 
Paunar so far.5 
Ajay Mitra Shastri 
1. JRAS, 1899, p. 397. 

2. In fact, Mirashi himself appears to have contradicted his earlier sugges- 
tion by reading the crucialletter on the coins of Yasodaman II as h 
and thereby regarding him as Rudrasimha II's son and successor. Vide 
JNSI, XXXIII, p. 118. 

3. BMC, AWK, Pl. XVI. 758-771, Also see JNSI, XII, Pl. X. 3-34. 
XXXVI, Pl. VI. 1. 

4, Ibid XVI, Part 1I, Pl. I. 27. On the coin of this chief with the curved 
form of the letter published by Mirashi the two crescents appear side 
. by side. See ibid., XXXIII, Part I, Pl. V. 2. 

5. For the other coin, see ibid, XX XVI, pp. 111-113, Pl. VI. 1. 
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A ROMAN GOLD COIN FROM SEHORE 
(MADHYA PRADESH) 
(Pl. XV) 

In July 1973 a gold coin was sent to the Superintending: 
Archaeologist, Archaeological Survey of India, Central Circle, 
Bhopal, by the Station Officer, Police Station, Sehore (Madhya 
Pradesh) for safe custody. The coin was reported to have been found. 
at the village Memadakhedi (Ashta Tahsil, Sehore Distirict, Madhya. 
Pradesh) and seized by the police at Ashta. 

The coin is circular in shape. It weighs 7 grms, and its diame- 
ter is 20 mms. It bears Roman legends both on obverse and reverse. 

It shows on the obverse the bust of a bearded king facing right. 
The legend on this side in Roman characters reads USPPTS 
EVPERT AVG IMP VII. From this legend it is clear that this 
coin was issued by the Roman King Augustus Imperator VII whose 
bust has been portrayed on this side. 

The reverse of the coin shows a standing winged goddess to- 
left holding a noose in her right hand and a royal standard in her 
left hand. The legend on this side, also in Roman characters, reads. 
DIVI. M P. II F TMTRP III Gos I PP. ` (PI. XV. 5) 

The discovery of this coin at the village Memadakhedi is very 
surprising. We have not yet found any Roman coins from this part 
of India though they have been found at some sites in Coimbatore 
and other districts in South India with which the Romans hada 
regular trade contact in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

As there is no evidence to prove that Central India came into 
contact with the Romans in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
we may only say that the coin under reference being a stray find was. 
brought here by some trader or pilgrim who visited Ashta.? 

a ` B.L. Nagarch: 
1. R.E.M. Wheeler, Ancient India, No. 2 pp. 116-21, gives a list of sites 
from where Roman gold coins have been recovered. 
[A few Roman coins are known to have been found in Central India. 
See 3NS1, VII, pp. 6-10, Pl. II. 2. XXXIV, pp. 243-247, P]. XII. 1-115. 
Treasure Trove Reports of C.P. and Berar, No. 14 of 1911 and No: 9 of 
1929-30. For some other Roman objects, see M. G. Dikshit, -Madhya 
Pradeía ke Purdtattoa kt Rupa-rekha (Sagar, 1964), p. 47; A.M.S. ]. 
2. 'The Photograph accompanying ‘this sfticle is the copyright i ne 
Archaeological Survey of India, Government of India, ` 
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AN INTERESTING MOTTO SEAL 
(Pl. XVI) 


The terracotta seal-die discussed below was brought to the 
notice of the author by its owner, Shri Suresh Chandra Agrawal of 
Allahabad. The accompanying photograph (Pl. XVI. 1) is that of its 
impression taken on plasticine. 


The device shows padas (feet) above a horizontal line. Below 
the line is the legend Kirtitavyam in Brahmi characters of circa 
:second century À. D.. i 


The worship of padas was and still is quite common in India 
and also in some other countries! It is to be met with in Hinduism, 
Budhism and Jainism-the three principal religions of India. 


Since there is hardly any evidence for the use of seals in Jain 
religion, the identification of the füdas onthe sealas Jinapüda may 
Þe excluded. Since seal-mottos like Dharmo rakshati rakshitak = Dharma 
protects when * protected’ and Saiya  jayati — nànpiti(m) — truth 
prevails, not falsehood* are known to have been taken from Hindu 
‘scriptures (the former from the Manusmriti3) and the latter from 
the Mundakopanishad$) and a similar motto, Yashtavyam= ‘sacrifice 
should be performed,’4 has a Hindu bias? the padas on the seal may 
be identified as Vishnupada. 


Viewed in the light of some mottos on seals from different parts 
of India and also from Oceo (Cambodia), to wit, Dharma kartavya® = 
‘Duty should be performed’, Datavyam Bhogavyam® =*(thing) should be 
given (in charity) (as well as) enjoyed’ and Yashtavyam (referred to 
above), the legend Kirtitavyam may be rendered as ‘fame should be 


1. Coomaraswamy remarks that the doctrine of vestigia pedis is common to 
Greek, Christian, Hindu and Buddhist teachings and is the basis of 
the iconography of footprints ( Hinduism and Buddhism, p. 35 ). 

, Manusmziti, VIII, 15, 

. Mundakopanishad, 3. 1, 6. 

See Thaplyal, K, K., Studies in Ancient Indian Seals, pp. 831-32. 

See ibid , p. 327, pls. xxviii, 1a, 1b, 3a and 3b. 

X.c., Bhoktavyam, ibid., p. 328, pl. xxviii, 8. 


bos 
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acquired'.! Fame, ‘that last infirmity of the noble mind,’ is a great 
motivating force for effort in the right direction. The scriptures tell 
us that the body perishes after death and it is fame alone that 
survives. It would seem that some social reformer or reformers. 
chose glyptics as medium for exhorting people to strive hard to 
attain fame through the path of virtue and righteousness. However, 
since on the seal the legend is inscribed: below the padas it may as. 
well be interpreted as meaning that ‘(the pādas of the god) should. 
be eulogised-’2 
Kiran Kumar Thaplyat 





1. See also the ‘seal-mottos $a anti, Apramada, Siddhirastu, Téddlires, ^ “ete.” 
ibid., pp. 825 ff. i 
2. 1 owe this suggestion to Dr. D.C. ‘Sircar. -` ko Py 2 ! 
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' THE ATTRIBUTION OF SRI VIGRA COINS? 


The unknown king $ri Vigra, whose coins are found scattered 
in wide areas of North India, must never have anticipated the 
controversy that has arisen regarding his identity. Various sugges- 
tions have been put forth on this question, and coins bearing his 
name has been variously attributed by scholars to the Palas, Pra- 
tiháras, Chahamanas, etc.2 It has also been suggested that these coins 
were issued by an unknown chief who assumed the viruda Vigraha- 
pala. According to another view these coins were put into circula- 
tion by some private moneyers$ In short there is much con- 
troversy on this issue. 


In a note published in an earlier volume of this journal I had 
myself put forth the suggestion that the issuer of these. coins should 
be identified with the Cháhamána ruler Vigraharája II of Sákam- 
bhari (modern Sambhar) whose known date is 973 A.D.5 One of the 
reasons which led me to this conclusion is their affinity to the Indo. 
Sassanian issues and the Adivaraha coins. Another noteworthy point 
is their close similarity to the coins of Somalekhadvi, queen of the 
Chahamina king Ajayarája.? 


I was, however, not then aware of the reference to the Vigra- 
hapaliya dramma, Vigraha-dramma and Vigrahapala-satka dramma occuring. 
in the Siyadont (Jhansi District. U.P.) inscriptions with the latest 
date 912-13 A. D.,7 to which attention has been invited by S. 
Bandyopadhyaya® and S.P. Singh.® It is difficult to say if the Sri 


1. Grateful thanks are due to Dr. Ajay Mitra Shastri for valuable help in 
drafting this note. 
2. For various views on this question, see CCIM, I, pp. 284-39; ASI, AR, 
1927-28, p. 104; R. C. Majumdar ( Ed. ), History of Bengal, 1; JUPHS, 
N.S., Part II; Cunningham, Coins of Mediaeval Indio; H.C. Ray, Dynastic 
History of Northern India, 1, p. 330, etc. . 
JNSI, XXXIII, Part I, pp. 84ff. 
Ibid, XXXIII, Part II, pp. 73ff. 
Ibid., XXX, pp. 208ff. 
See ibid., XXXIII, Part I, p. 85, n.4. 
EI, I, pp. 1628. 1 
jNSI, XXXIII, Part I, p. 85. 
Ibid, XXXIII, Part IT, p. 76. 
21 
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Vigra coins are intended by the dramma mentioned in the Siyádopi in- 
scriptions. But if it were really so, Vigraharaja II of the Sákambhari 
Chàhamána dynasty, who flourished much after the date of the 
"Siyádont inscriptions, cannot be regarded.as the issuer of these coins. 
However, the provenance of the inscriptions seems to indicate that 
Śrī Vigra of these coins has to be placed in the area comprising the 
"upper part of Rajasthan, western part of Uttar Pradesh and the Union 
territory of Delhi. The only Vigraha. who satisfies this condition 
and lived before the date of the Siyádoni inscription is Vigraharája 
I, the Sákambhari Cháhamána ruler, who may be placed about 
the beginning of the eighth century A,D. In view of this fact Iam 
inclined to attribute the coins under consideration to this chief. 
This suggestion also suitably accounts for the Indo-Sassanian chara- 
cter of these issues. 

R. K. Sethi 





1. While the suggestion offered in this note steers clear of chronological 
difficulties, there are a few other points which make it somewhat diffi- 
cult to accept this view. First, Vigraharaja I flourished nearly 173 
years before the date of the Siyadoni inscriptions which contain the 
earliest reference to Vigraha-dramma, Vigrahapála-satka-dramma and - 
Vigrahapaliya dramma. lt will be difficult to explain as to why the 
coin is not referred to in earlier records, as should have been the 
case if it was really issued by Vigrabarija I, and how all of a sudden 
it emerges into prominence after about lj centuries of its issue. 
Secondly, as pointed out by Dasharatha Sharma ( Early Chauhan 
Dynasties, p. 24 ), Vigrahar&ja I is no more than a mere name. It is 
extremely doubtfut if such a shadowy figure really issued coins 
which ultimately attained such a great popularity, Thirdly, the 
coin is designated Vigrahapáliya dramma and by similar names, and 
not Vigraharajiya dramma as.it should have been called if it were 
issued by Vigraharaja. In short, the problem still eludes solution. 
These points were raised by me in a letter to the author whose clarifica- 
tions, however, did not carry conviction to me. A.M.S. 
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A NEW TYPE COPPER COIN OF WALPULLAH 
BAHMANI 
( 929-930 A.H., 1522-1523 A.D. ) 

( Pl- XV) 

Although the reign of the Bahmani ruler Waliullah was a 
very short one, his copper coins are found in four different types. 
On all the extant coins of this king, the legend on the obverse 
commences with the expression Almoipad-Be-Nasrilla aly 231035471 


Codrington described three types of copper coins of this king with 
the following legends! : 


Type (1) Obv. pl ail hel) 69) ay O3e]] 89132310354] 


Rev. ET Wid gone 14) Jy NAM 
Type (2) Obv. A3) aY) aig dge) 
Rev. dold) Jy yla) 
Type (3) Obv. paigal) 
Rev. ey, ghad) 


The author of this note brought to light one more type of 
copper coinsof this king, which has the same weight and size as 
those of the coins of Type (1) and its legend is as follows? : 

Type (4) Obv. AIC S] 83) «2i303,4]] 


While searching for new types of coins I found that there is 


one more type of copper coins of this king in my collection, The 
details of this new type are as follows : 


Copper; Circular; Wt. 2:53 grammes; Diam. 1-3 cm. 


Obverse Reverse 
sy) lela} 
qr. 
(PL XV. 6) 





1. O. Codrington, JBBRAS, 1883, pt. 18, Figures 8,9 & 10; cf. Whittel, 
“The coins of Bahmani Kings of Kulbarga", NS, XXXVII, Art. 
234, p. 38, Coin Nos. 59, 60, & 67; E. E. Speight; “The Coins of 
Babmani Kings of the Deccan’’, Islamic Culture; 1936. p. 304. 

2. JNSI. XX, p. 227. 
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This coin contains the name of the king, Wali'ullah, on the 
obverse. The word Wali is written with ya-e-maroof (_¢) and has 
“the dialectric mark, Tashadud over the letter Ja ( ,). With this 
discovery, there are now five types of copper coins of Waliullah 
known to us. This new coin type of Wali'ullah is very similar in 
size, weight and legend to the small-sized copper coin of Kalimullah 
which bears the following legend : 


Obverse Reverse 
Jof "m 
date 


There is close analogy in the copper coins of Wali'ullah and 
Kalimullah, the two brothers who were enthroned successively one 
after another. The copper coins of the first three types and this 
fifth type are similar tothe copper coins of Kalimu'llah in respect 
of size, weight and legends.! 

' A. H. Siddiqui 


1. Codrington, JBBRAS, 1883, pt. 18, figs. 11, 12 & 5; Whittel, NS, 
XXXVII, Art. 234 ( 1923 ), p. 38; Coin Nos. 62, 63 & 65; Speight, 
Islamic Culture, April, 1935, p. 304. 
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n 
z ON A NEW TYPE COPPER COIN OF 
AHMAD SHAH II BAHMANI 
( PL XVI) 

The copper coins of Ahmad Shah II, the tenth ruler of the 
Bahmani dynasty, are reported to be of four types! Recently two 
more types of small-sized coins have been added up by the author 
of this note.2 One of the common type bears the following legend? : 


Obverse Reverse 

. wex] 

Ligia) veal nU. 
RU PT * dog) hU 


The legend of the obverse isenclosed within a double circle 
with the name of the mint 44«s& aliloama i åa (Be Hazrat Muham- 
madabad Khujista) on the margin, while the reverse of the coin 
contains the date below the legend. I have two coins in my 
collection, which bear slightly different legend, both on the obverse 
and the reverse, as compared to the above-mentioned common type. 
Out of these two coins, one is heavier and the other is lighter. 
"The obverse of the heavier type is crudely marked and partly 
blurred. The details of these coins are as follows : 

No. 1. Size : 0-70" (1-8 cm.) Wt. about 155 grains (10:824 grams.) 
No, 2. Size’: 0-75" (2-0 cm.); Wt. about 171 grains (11-0846 grams.) 
Both are circular in shape. 


Obverse Reverse 
sls Meio! Mosa! 
sled} ay) oen]. 
Jin sal 

, (Pl. XV. 2-3) 


The legend of the obverse of these coins contains an extra 
word Malik, meaning ‘the Sovereign’, in addition to the usual 
reading of the common type. The legend inscribed on the reverse 

of these coins also differs from the common type. The word 


1. NS, XXXVII (234 ), 1923; H. M. Whittel: The coins of Bahmani 
kings of Kulburga, Nos, 35, 30, 37 & 38; Islamic Culture, April, 
1935; Prof. Speight: 'The coins of Bahmani Kings of the Deccan. 

2. JNSI, XXVI, pp. 274-75, Nos. 3 & 4. 


3. Ibid, pl. VII], Nos, 1 to 20 and also NS, XXXVII ( 234), Coin 
No. 30. 
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Al-Wali meaning ‘the Saint’, which had been used as suffix with 
the name of the father. of the king ( Ahmad Shah I ) on. the coins 
of the common type, isabsent on these coins and the name of the 
king is mentioned only as Ahmad Shah bin Ahmad Shah Al-Bahmani. 
The calligraphical arrangement of the legend of the obverse and 
reverse also shows marked difference from the common type. On 
the common type, the legend of the obverse runs only in two lines, 
whereas on these coins it is extended to three lines. Moreóver, on. 
the common type the words ay s le ( APullah ) are found in thë 
second line, but on these coins ile word 4)} ( Alla) occurs at 
end. of the upper line and the word 4)} ( Allah) at the begin- 
ning of the middle line. Besides, the word "i (Al-Ghani) on the. 
common type is written with 2. ( Va-e-Majhool ) while on these 


coins it is written with |, ( Ya-e-Maroof ). . 


The reading of the reverse legend, both on the common type 
and on these. coins, runs in three lines, The common type coins 
contain the word yea} (Ahmad) in the first line, the words goa) Qp ald 
( Shah bin Ahmad ) in the second line and the words Aeg) Al! alà 
( Shah Al-Wali Al-Bahmani ) in the third line. The word (Al-Bakmani} 
is written with < ( Ya-e-Majhool). ` In contrast to this, these 
coins contain the complete name of the king #4 054] ( Ahmad 
Shah) in the first line, the name of the father slaves): ( Bin 
Ahmad Shah) in the second line and the dynastic appellative Lose 
(Al-Bahmani) in the third line respectively. The word Al-Bahmani is 
written with |  (Ya-e-Maroof). The word Ahmad is written as showing 
vsa) Zazam over the letter „ (Hai) and apparently the word seems 
to be vesve ( Muhammad ), but the presence of the letter ] (Alif) 
preceding o» makes the construction of the word distinctly as 
Ahmad. Inthe common type, the word Ahmad is written as Jos! 
and we find that the lower part of the letter ] ( Alif) is connected 
with the head of the letter  ( Hai). Further, on these coins the 
marginal legend of the mint on the obverse and’ the eae on the. 
reverse are missing. 

_ All these differences clearly show that these coins forin a 
separate type of copper coins of Ahmad Shah II Bahmani. 
A. H. Sidi 
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AUTHOR'S REPLY TO COMMENTS ON COINS OF 
l VIRANARAYANA OF COOCH BEHAR 


(Pl. XVI) 


It was with no little surprise that we read in the JWSĪ, 
XXXIV, part 1, pp. 93-96, a note by P.K. Bhattacharyya, ‘On the 
dates on the coinage of Cooch Behar”, supposedly a rejoinder to our 
paper, viz., “Hitherto unknown coins of Cooch Behar of Vīra- 
narayana and Mahtndranarüyaga", published in the preceding 
volume of 7.NSI. 


Bhattacharyya has strenuously tried to establish that the death 
of the King Lakshminarayana, the father of Viranaráyaga, occurred 
in Saka 1549 and therefore the coins of Viranarayana dated Saka 
1548 were not actually coins, but medallions. For this purpose he 
also utilises the same reference, as cited in our aforesaid paper, viz., 
the letter dated 4th October, 1627 A.D. (Saka 1549) from the 
Kingdom of Chambirasi by Stephen Cacella, in which he telis at 
length about his stay in Cooch Behar and Bhutan. 

Bhattacharyya intreprets Cacella thus: ‘Wherein it has been 
stated that the death of Lakshminarayana occurred only recently”. 
We quote here the relevant lines from the source—‘‘Azo is the most 
important town and the capital of the Kingdom of Cocho, a large 
country, very populous and rich. It used to be the residence of 
Laquinarane, King of Cocho who is now dead". The word “now” 
according to the dictionary means—-*'at the present time" or “in the 
immediate past". The interpretation ‘only recently” advocated by 
Bhattacharyya is based on one alternative. Even accepting his 
choice, viz. “only recently”, it is "so vague, flexible and relative, 
particularly in the present context, that a specific period could hardly 
be deduced from it. From Cacella’s earlier reference it is presumed 
that Lakshmináráyana was alive on 2nd February, 1627 A.D. 
Accordingly, ‘now dead" „as stated by Cacella would be applicable 
io any time between 2nd February and 4th October, 1627, corres- 
ponding to parts of Saka year 1548 and 1549. 
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To drive his point home, Bhattacharyya has referred to a coin. 
of Lakshminaráyana dated Saka 1549, now in the Cooch Behar 
Sahitya Sabha. W. Marsden (Numismata Orientalia MCCIII) had 
published earlier a coin of Lakshminarayaga similar to the coin in. 
question, giving the date as Saka 1549. Thereafter, E. A. -Gait 
FASB, LXIV, 1895, p. 238) noticed that the third figure in the 
specimen reproduced by Marsden is somewhat blurred and he finally 
read the date as Saka 1509. In his History of Cooch Behar S.C. 
Ghoshal published the Coin with Sahitya Sabha and read its date as 
Saka 1549, but was not free from doubt about his own reading of the 
third figure. He remarked,—‘“‘the figure 4 . ......... differs from the 
4 in the coins of previous Maharaja Naranürayapa (Saka 1477) and: 
the following Maharaja Pranandrayana (Saka 1554)". We would 
like to add that the figure 4 appearing on the coin of Viran&rayana 
(Saka 1548) is also identical with the figure of 4 appearing in the 
date of the coins issued by Narandrayana and Prápanarayaga. We 
wonder how Bhattacharyya has overlooked the difference. 


Moreover, we have a coin of Lakshminarayana which is identical 
with the coin belonging to the Cooch Behar Sahitya Sabha. The 
confusion over the date occurs, we presume, owing to the striking of 
the coins with somewhat defective die or dies with the result that the 
impression of the Rajagaka 98 underneath Saka 1509 is very indistinct. 
and due to lack of space a part of it has overlapped on the Saka date 
above, causing the third figure looking like the English numeral “8” 
i.e., modern Bengali ‘4’. It may be mentioned here that the form 
of the Bengali “4” during the 16th and 17th centuries was similar 
to the English “S” or its reverse (Pl. XVI. 5). We further state that 
the third figure of the coin in the collection ofthe Sahitya Sabha 
resembles the English numeral **8" which is a much later form of the 
Bengali numeral “4”, and considering the antiquity of the 
coin the correct reading should be Saka 1509 with Rajagaka 98 
(Pl. XVI. 4). 

It is noteworthy that in asserting the date of the Coins of 
Lakshmináráyaga as Saka 1549, Bhattacharyya's argument on the 
basis of the presence of the Saivaite epithet on the said coin, which is. 
quite contrary to the religious belief of Lakshminárá yana then, is 
very feeble. His statement about the preference of all Cooch Behar 
rulers to describe themselves in the traditional way as devotees of 
Siva, irrespective of their religious faith, is too sweeping. 
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Bhattacharyya also classifies the full silver coin of Viranáráyaga 
dated Saka 1548 as medallions issued in honour of Lord Krishna and 
justified that by referring to their paucity. 


We wish, however, that the following facts should have been 
taken into consideration by Bhattacharyya before heedlessly dismiss- 
ing the unique coins of Viranará yana as medallions. 


First, no medallions have yet been discovered,- which could be 
attributed to the Kings of Cooch Behar during their long period 
of coinage (except medallions with portraits and Coat of Arms 
struck on the analogy of the British Issues, by the last two kings 
ofthe dynasty). Moreover, there is no mention of medallion 
in any historical text on Cooch Behar. 


Secondly, paucity is not a very uncommon feature in the Cooch 
Behar coinage. Full coins numbering only five or six and two 
or three belonging to Raghudevanüráyana and  Parikshita- ` 
narayana respectively are known so far. We further record 
that one more full coin of Viranarayana is in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, under serial No. C14621 (wrongly attri- 
buted to Naranáraáyana), in addition to the full coins published 
in our above-mentioned paper. 


Thirdly, the overall characteristics of the full and half issues 
struck by Viranarayana viz., their fabric, weight standard, size, 
and even the style of the description of the epithet on both the 
sides of the coins, are quite akin to those of the coins struck by 
his father Lakshminarayana as well as all the other Kings of 
Cooch Behar. 


Incidentally, Bhattacharyya’is inexplicably silent about the 
unique silver half issues of Viranáráyapa, although, it too is illus- 
trated in our aforesaid paper. 

Vasant Chaudhury & Parimal Ray - 





‘1. In a paper commenting on the article of Bhattacharyya in question 
presented at a Seminar in December, 1973 at the Centre of Advanced 
Study in Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University, 
Samaresh Bandyopadhyay also observed that the correct reading of 
the date of Lakshminarayana's coins is 1509 and not 1549 and that 
Viranüráyana's pieces are not medallions, as thought by Bhattacharyya. 
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A UNIQUE SILVER COIN OF AHILYA BAI 
. FROM MALHARNAGAR MINT, 118LAH. 


; (Pl. XVII) 


Tradition has it aia the minting of silver coins by the Holkärs 
began from 1761 A.D. (1174 A.H.), at the battle of Panipat, with the 
legend Malharshahi engraved on them?. Unfortunately no specimen 
of this type has been reported'so far by any of the museums or coin 
collectors. It niight be that only after this incident Malhar Rao I 
started occasional minting ‘of silver coins at Malharnagar, the name 
given to Indore by the Subhedar?. Only ‘one specimen of this 
period has been reported so far, which is very similar in size, shape, 
weight and legend to coins issued by the Mughals. . It bears the date 
1174 A.H., corresponding to the period from 13th of Aug., 1760 
to Ist of Aug. 1761 A :D., with ll as its regnal year and the zarb, 
Malharnagar. 8 


On the basis of the data avaiable to us, it appears that the re- 
gular minting of silver coins in the Holkar State perhaps began with 
- the accession of Ahilya Bai, from 1766 A.D. onward at two mints; 
one at Malharnagar (Indore) and the other at Maheshwar, the then 
capital of the Holkars, The earliest coin reported so far from the 
Maheshwar mint with its principal symbol, the linga with bela leaf, 
bears the date 1180 A.H. (9th Jan., 1766 to 29th May, 1767 A.D.) 
with 11 as its regnal year. Similarly, the earliest silver coin reported 
from the Malharnagar (Indore) with its principal symbol Sun, bears 
the date 1182 A.H. with its regnal years as 2 (4). The coin under 
review with 1181 A. H. asits date is very dissimilar to both the 





1. Kincaid’s History of the Maratha People, 111, p.68, cited from L.C. memwa 
The Incore State Gazetteer, 1 (1981), p. 289. 

2. Tradition goes that Malhar Rao I liked the situation of Indore for 
its military importance and called it Malharnagar after his name and 
started a mint here. Gazetteer, p. 424, RE e 

3, P. K. Sethi, S.K. Bhatt and- R. Holkar, A Study of Holkar State Coinage, 

, p. L PL I, coin no. 1. 

4. lbid, p. 3. This date appears to be wrong as in case of coin no. 2. Hence 
we may say that the first coin from Malharnagar with Sun as its symbol 
was issued not before 1184 A H 
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types described above and this makes the study ofthe coin quite 
interesting. The details of the coin are as under :— 

Mint : Malharnagar, Metal: Silver, Shape: Round, Weight : 
11.25 grams, Size : .95" Date : 1181 A.H. (May 1767 to i 1768 
A.D.) & regnal year 11, Symbol: Crescent ? 


Legend: l | Oburse. ` Reverse ` 
a ll at EN M 
"n UE EU . "S P. jes 
070 o jestio HAC LAGE Uu “ibe 
Siria o rile m dps 

jie c o " Kye 

UM o ^ B Me 
0209 s. 0 (PL XVIL 1) 


' The study of the coin would reveal that it differs from all 
hitherto published coins, for it does not bear either- the-liiga with 
bela leaf or Sun symbol. On the contrary,’ it “bears a Crescent on 
the reverse just bélow ‘the "" of o. If compared with any of the 
silver coins of this period in size, “shape and ‘legend, it resembles the 
coin of 1174 AH. issued from Malharnagar mint.- Its calligraphy 
very much resembles the lingà rupee of 1180° A.H. issued from the 
Maheswar mint when' Malharnagar perhaps did not “begin minting 
silver coins under Ahilya Bai’s reign. In Indore the then military 
capital of the State, Holkars might have felt the need of. resuming 
minting, after the death of Malhar Rào I and as such they copied the 
pattern of the coin of 1174.A.H. for that purpose. Later on, when the 
Holkars started regular minting from Malharnagar i in:1182 or 1184 
A.H., they added sun symbol to their coinagé, renioving thc crescent 
formerly engraved on the proof coin. In the light of the above we 
may take the coin as the proof copy of the earliest rupee ‘issued dur- 
ing Ahilya Bai’s reign. " ee S. K. Bhatt 
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14 
AN INTERESTING RAMA-TANKA 
(Pl. XVII) 


The piece published hereunder belongs to the collection of . 
Smt. Chitraleka Bhonsale, the wife of Shri Tejasinghrao Bhonsale of 
the Bhonsala royal family of Nagpur. I am very grateful to her for 
her kind permission to study and publish it. Sincere thanks are also 
due to Shri Chandrashekhar Gupta, Registration Officer, Department. 
of Archaeology, Government of Maharashtra, through whose good 


offices it was procured. 


The tanka is of silver and circular in shape, its diameter being 
2.8 cms. It is described below. 


Obv. Rama and Sita seated on throne, with their legs curved 
from the knees, Rama holding a bow with his left hand 
and an indistinct object, perhaps flower, in right hand. 
Rama wearing a crown conventionally represented by an 
oblique row of dots and a couple of curved vertical lines. 
He is wearing a dhott, which is indicated by oblique lines, 
and a jacket and is adorned by earrings, necklace and 
bracelets. Sita is shown clad in a sar? which covers her 
entire body including the head, leaving only face and 
hands uncovered. Over her head is a curved object, 
perhaps meant for a crown. Her hands are raised up and 
folded together in the afjali-mudra. The front of the 
throne is represented by a row of dots, perhaps intended 
for pearls; its left end is obliquely. raised up; from its 
raised left end, but somewhat separated from it,. rises a 
staff which is topped by an indistinct object looking like a 
flower, On either side are represented Lakshmaga and 
Satrughna dressed like Rajput soldiers. Both are decked 
with a crown indicated by means of dots arranged in the 
form of a triangle with its base on the head, and are shown 
wearing earrings, necklace and bracelets. Lakshmapa on 
the right holds a bow with ;his left hand and a chamara, 
whose upper end is represented in the form of a flower 
with five petals or five flowers with their bases joined 
together, in tbe right hand. Satrughna on left holds a 
pearl-bordered umbrella over Rama in his left hand; the 
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staff of the umbrella is curved ; his right hand is kept on 
the waist from which a mace-like object is suspended. 
Between the legs of Satrughna and Lakshmaga and those 
of the throne on either side there are four dots arranged in 
a different manner. Under the throne, Hanuman lying 
supine with what looks like a chamara in his raised folded 
hands; he is shown wearing only a dhoti, which is 
indicated by means of peculiar lines looking like sparks 
or flames. 


Rev. In the centre, Hanuman standing in the pratyalidha attitude 

to right and trying to pick up a discular radiate object 

evidently the Sun, with his raised hands ; his tail is curled 

up. He is shown wearing a dhoti and a pearl-bordered 

head-dress, On his proper right, palm tree and creepers 

with curved branches and leaves represented in the form 

of dots separated from the branches; the central branch 

topped by four bigger dots, perhaps standing for fruits. 

On proper left, a similarly represented creeper with its 

upper leaves shown in a different manner ; on the top of 

ı the central branch there are five, instead of four on the 

- left, fruits. Under Hanum4n’s feet and on the right we 

See grass growing; alternatively, it may be intended to 

represent a mountain. On the proper right of the left hand 

of the monkey-god and between the branches of the palm 

tree and the Sun there is a patch of clouds. Above, Nagari 

legend Bhana(nu), alluding to the Sun, represented beside 

it; below, another Nagari legend within a line-bordered 

semi-circular frame, Pharüra vanadara, which evidently 
quibly refers to the running monkey, Hanum4n. 

(PI. XVII. 2) 


I 

This specimen obviously belongs to the categọry of religious 

tokens (fazkas) which are sold to pilgrims at important religious 

. centres and are used for worship. The scene represented on the 
‘obverse is obviously that of Rama’s coronation (Ramabhisheka) or 
durbar, whereas the reverse depicts the episode of Hanuman trying to 
‘catch the Sun, which, as will be shown in the sequel, is narrated in 
literature. The attendant features on the reverse undoubtedly aim 
at indicating that the episode took place in a forest or mountainous 


Arca, 
4 
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í- . The palaeography of its legends is indicative of a very late date, 
and the tanka may belong to the 18th. or 19th century. The repre- 
sentation of all the devices on both the sides is very crude and devoid 
of any artistic merit. "The die-makers were evidently unskilled and 
unimaginative. ES 

< "The depiction of the scene of Ramabhisheka and Rama-sabha is of 
common occurrence on the Rama-tankas. The interest “of our speci- 
men mainly: centres on its reverse. For the representation of the 
episode of Hanuman trying to pick up the Sun has not. been noticed 
on the fankas published so far. The legend, Pharara vanadara, -is, also 
not.known to have been used for, the monkey-god elsewhere. It may 
be pointed out, however, that the reverse of one of the Rüma-tankas 
published by D. C. Sircar bears a close resemblance to, nay is 
almost identical with, that. of our piece.) The only noteworthy 
difference is that the legend on. it, which is only in the upper 
part. réads Hanuma. But Sircar -describes the scene depicted on his 
specimen as ‘Hanumin flying in the air with the. Gandhamadana'. 
We feel that this description needs to be modified in the light of the 
following points which deserve.our consideration in the present 
context. While from the attitude of his legs Hanuman appears to 
be flying, the mountainous- or grassy base under his feet is clear 
enough to show that he is actually standing or running. Secondly, 
there is,some gap between the palms of the hands of the monkey-god 
and the object, which could not have been there had the intention 
been to represent him as carrying it. Thirdly, the object in question 
is perfectly discular and radiate which is an indisputable indication 
of its solar character and is incompatible with its identification as a 
mountain (Gandhamadana). In Sircar's illustration. the rays have 
not come out sọ clearly owing to the faintness of the photograph, but 
they are certainly there. And lastly, the legend ‘bhana (correctly 
bhinu) along the upper edge of our token leaves an no doubt 
about the correctness of our suggestion. P ' 


The legend of the monkey-god trying to catch the Sun c can be 
traced back to an early date. The episode is referred" tó at two places 
in the Valmiktya Ramayana. It relates to the period shortly after 
Hanumárn's birth in a cave of a mountain when he was still a young 
child. Jāmbavān, while inciting Haniman’ to cross the ocean for 


1. Studies in Indian Coins, pl. XXII. 3.. 
2. Ibid.. p. 399. 
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trating ‘Sita, is represented to have stated that while yet a child 
Hanumán saw the rising sun in a forest and, thinking thatit was 
a fruit, tried to pick it up flying in thesky.! Atanother place the 
same incident is narrated in somewhat different: words. One of 
the verses found in the latter place in the Ramyapa ig repeated in a 
slightly changed form in the Skanda Purana.® A developed version: 
of this legend was prevalent in the mediaeval period as would follow 
from a verse in tthe Mattagayanda metre found in the Sankata-mochana 
Hanuman-ashtaka of Gosvamt Tulasidasa (16th century). The stanza 
in question avers that in his childhood when Hanuman had devo- 
ured the Sun there was darkness throughout the three worlds which 
were thus overwhelmed by calamity. When nobody was able to 
overcome this cataclysm, the gods approached and entreated Hanu- 
män who set the Sun free and thereby rid the world of its calamity.* 


1, gagat ageger sad WD OETSND d 
gerat cat Harare! Ws SSN d 
agad qq: qp STET ENT gTa | 
ae aa frageagegengedt fafa ui 
Ramiiyage ( Gita Press ed. ), Kishkindha-kinda, 1xvi. 20-21. 
2, ug mafaa SHUT a yates: l 
ade get fag: mead gar ou 
aalaed faaeded qargscieatigay à 
aai wsos Metta xfa wf n 
qrereiTgpe e SUSDÉ ea Wir; d 
LAJA Aare COSQSHDUTSNT: 1 
Ibid ; Uttara-Künda. xxxv. 22-24. 
3. wat fg mamas asters ga gaT d 
VATA MSE OTIA: | 


Skanda Purana, Avanti-Khanda, Chaturasiti-linga-mahatmya, Ixxix. 24. 
Cf. Ramayana, Uttara-kanda, xxxv. 24. 


4. STO gag xÍa wet feat 
aa dig elm wur faar l 
atfe WT ata wat ND at 
"E dhe ag a Ta a ET OU 
, Wa art oat faadt i s 
aa at feat qa ace fard i 
a af maa è UD Ñ 
af dae m ara fan n 
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It is only in the light of these and similar other references that we 
can properly appreciate the scene depicted on our specimen which 
takes note of all the requirements of the story. Thus we have the 
representation of the Sun and the cloud symbolising the sky and 
the grassy mountainous forest tract where the episode is stated to- 


have taken place. 


Although it is difficult to accept the general nomenclature 
Rama-tanka applied to all the religious tokens,! in the present case 
it can be used with some justification as the scenes depicted on it 
are in some way or the other associated with the Rama story.2 


Ajay Mitra Shastri 


1. lt is proposed to discuss this question in detail on a later occasion 
when some more religious tokens in my collection will be published. 

2. It is true that the reverse is confined to Hanuman, the role he plays in 
the Rama epic is too well-known to need elaboration. 


^ 
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MEDAL COMMEMORATING THE SIGNING 
. OF THE ARMISTICE 
( 1914-18 War ) 
(PL. XVI) ` 


In my collection there isa copper medal description of which 
is as follows :— 


Metal : Copper; Shape : Round, Size: 41 mm., Thickness : 
2.75 mm., Weight: 28.4 grms. It is a beautiful machine-struck 
medal. 
Obv. A standing figure of Britannia! facing right. In her right 
hand she is holding a sword. Her left hand is extended. 
A tiger, in an alert position, also facing right, is standing 
on her left. In the background there is a hill with some 
fortification and a couple of palm trees and in between 
there is a channel. 
Re. In the centre the legend reads— 
* Presented by the Citizens of Bombay? 23rd Nov. 1918 to the 
Troops of the Defended Port War 1914-18. 


The whole is surrounded by legend :— 
‘In Commemoration of Signing of the Armistice. 


(Pl. XVIL 3) - 


The inscription on the reverse of the medal shows clearly the 
purpose for which it was issued, but the following additional infor- 
mation will be of interest to the readers of the Journal :— 


1, The Armistice was, in fact signed on llth Nov. 1918. The 
date 23rd Nov. 1918 shown onthe medal is, I think, the 
date on which the function was held for presenting the. 
medals to the troops. 

2. It appears to me that some important ports on the coast of 
India were fortified during the war-time against any possible 


1. I take thls figure to be that of Britannia, a female figure forming 
the emblem of Great Britain. Usually she is shown holding a 
trident in one of her hands and a lion accompanying her. 

2. The citizens of Bombay presenting the medal to the troops is a 
matter of curiosity to me. . 


23 


va 
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attack by sea by enemy War-ships. It is important to note 
that a German Cruiser named ‘Emden’ was active in the 
Pacific and Indian oceans. It is recorded that ‘Emden? 
shelled British oil reserves at Madras. 


It is hoped that some other reader of the Journal will add some 


thing more to the above note. 
D. M. Phatak 
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16 


A MEDAL OF NAGPUR PRANTIKA 
CONGRESS COMMITTEE 


(PL XVII) 


‘The medal being described here was lying unnoticed in the 
miscellaneous collection of our family. This is prepared from a 
machine die and has a fine finish. The rim portion is slightly up- 
raised on both the sides. Inthe upper portion a small portion with 
a hole is extended to provide a metal ring through which the ribbon 


is to be passed. 


Obv. 


Rev. 


It may be described as follows : 


Metal — Alluminium, 
' Shape — round, 
Dimensions — diameter 4.1 cms, 
thickness-0.3 cms. 


The bust of a congress Volunteer, dressed in the uniform 
comprising of Gandhi opi, shirt with shoulder—strips and 
a broad belt, worn across the rt. shoulder (like the lashes 
worn by the whips and Seargent Majors in the military 
organisations) behind a barred window fashioned like 
the Europeon architectural order representing a British 
Jail. The crude map of British (undivided) India in the 
background and legend in agar? characters and Marathi 


^ language below, reading &WRId eag i. e, ( awarded ) on 


account of service to the Nation. 


In the upper half portion legend aT7qz wifes site 
along the periphery and afaét under it. In the lower 
half legend in two lines as below aaa gai gfaet / 
ys fedvqz 2234. As it is clear from the legends inscribed 
on the medal, it was issued by the Nagpur District Prantika 
Congress Committee on the occasion of its golden Jubilee 
celebrations, on 28th December, 1935. It was awarded 
to the persons for commendable service towards the 
Nation. 


Chandra Shekhar Gupta 
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Technical Section 
ANALYTICAL STUDY OF PAUNAR COINS 


K. T. M. Hegde 
(PI. X VIII) 


Paunar ( 20° 47’ N 78° 4P E) is today a small village in the 
Wardha Taluka of the Wardha District in Maharashtra State. 
"Recent excavation at this village has shown that it is a place of 
considerable antiquity!. In 1965, when the foundation of the village 
Panchayat School was being laid, an attractive, globular, spouted 
copper vessel with a fitting lid came to light (PI- X VIII. 10). Tt was 
found to contain a hoard of 310 coins. S. B. Deo and’ Ajay Mitra 
Shastri identified the coins as Vishnukundin coins, During the 6th- 
and 7th centuries A.D. Vishnukundin kings ruled overa vast area 
which included large parts of the present states of Andhra Pradesh 
and Maharashtra. Paunar village was a part of their kingdom. 


| Prof. S.B. Deo brought the Paunar coins to the Department of 

Archaeology and Ancient History of the M.S. University of Baroda 
for their chemical treatment and preservation, When we suggested 
that an analytical study in a few coins might reveal interesting data 
about the hoard, he very kindly permitted us to choose five coins. 
The analytical study revealed two hitherto unknown coinage alloys 
of the past, and an altogether new technique in minting. 


The coins were thinly covered with greenish corrosion com- 
pound, In corrosion cover they looked like corroded copper coins. 
In most of the coins the die-struck legends and designs were discer- 
nible in spite of the corrosion. Pl. XVIII illustrates the coins in 
corroded condition. 


When examined under hand-lens, the surface of all the coins 
revealed numerous cracks. These cracks indicate that the metal 
of the coins is brittle. A qualitative chemical analysis of the corro- 
sion incrustation on the coins showed the presence of copper, iron 
and tin compounds in 218 coins. 'The remaining 92 coins showed 
only copper and iron compounds. The coins from the former group 
and two from the latter group were selected for quantitative chemi- ` 
cal analysis. The fifth coin selected for analysis revealed an iron 
core while a sample piece was cut from it. 


1. S.B. Deo and M. K. Dhavalikar, Paunar Excavation, Nagpur, 1968. 
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Chemical Treatment and Preservation of the Coins: 


` The following process was used to remove the corrosion incrus- 
tation on the coins. First, the coins were suspended in warm 10% 
solution of alkaline Rochelle salt to dissolve the cupric incrustation. 
"The cuprous incrustation was then oxidised to cupric state in warm 6% 
hydrogen peroxide solution. The ‘resulting cupric incrustation was 
‘dissolved in warm alkaline Rochelle salt solution. "This process was 
repeated a number of times. Next, the coins were suspended among 
zinc granules covered with 5% solution of warm sodium hydroxide 
where, evolved nascent hydrogen reduced the remaining incrustation. 
Finally, all the coins were subjected to electrolytic reduction process, 
mainly to reduce the corrosion incrustation within the cracks of the 
metal. This process was carried out in an electrolytic bath of 2% 
solution of sodium hydroxide. Coins were made cathode. Pure iron 
tod was used as anode. Hydrogen evolved at the cathode. effectively 
reduced the incrustation. When the corrosion incrustation was 
completely reduced, each coin was repeatedly washed in hot and 
‘cold distilled water to flush the cracks in the metal. After washing, 
the coins were dried in a.desiccator over silica gel and then preserved 
with a coat of 2% solution of poly. Vinylacetate. This chemical 
treatment brought out clearly all the details of the legends and 
designs on the coins. Pl. XVIII.1-9 shows a representative collection 
ofthe coins after their chemical treatment and preservation. 


Analytical study of the coins 


. A Quantitative chemical analysis of the five coins yielded the 
following results : 





Sr. C Unde- 
No.of Cu. -Fe Sn Pb Zn Ag Al Mn Co Ni As Bi Sb termi- Total 


Coins ned 





74.60 21.76 3.20 0.30 tr ... tr ... tr tr ... tr... 0.14. 100 
78.77 22.0 3.85 0.37 tr... tr. tr tru. tr... 0.11. 100 
71.91 23.21 4.41 0.24 tr ... tr ... tr tr sa tr... 0.28. 100 
77.31 22.10 ... Q.42 tr. tr tr tr tr ... tr... 0.17 100 
77.21 22.31 ... 0.26 tr... tr tr tr tr .. tr... 0.22 100 


Ob OF NC 





The above results indicate that coin Nos. 1, 2 and 3 were struck 
from ternary alloys consisting of copper, iron and tin. Coin No. 4 
was made of a binary alloy consisting of copper and iron. Coin No. 5 
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contained an iron core. Its cover was made up of an alloy of copper 
and iron, It is probable that the ternary alloys of coin Nos. 1, 2 and 
3 were produced by fusing iron in bronze in an approximate ratio of 
1:4. In coin Nos. 4 and 5 iron and copper were fused together in 
an approximate ratio of 1 : 4. In view of the fact that all the five 
selected coins indicated substantial quantities of iron in them, the 
rest of the 305 coins were tested with a magnet. The test proved 
that iron was present in all of them. As noted above, one of the five 
coins analysed contained an iron.core. It is probable that màny 
more in the hoard contain such an iron core. Their X-radiograph 
would reveal how many of them contain the iron core. X-radiograph. 
of a corroded copper metal box in 1963, enabled usto determine the 
alignment of materials placed inside the box.! The presence of iron’ 
in very large proportion in the Paunar coins is not without 
significance. j 


While coins of copper-tin alloy and copper-tin-silver alloy are 
known, fusion of iron either in bronze or in copper, or the use of irom 
core, in minting coins, has not been so far recorded. Paunar coins 
are the first to reveal these alloys and the iron core in ancient 
coinage. A pertinent question in this connection is, what may have 
been the purpose of including iron in these coins. 


The metal used in minting coins has to be sufficiently hard and 
strong in order to withstand the stress and strain involved in its 
peregrination. Gold and silver metals intended for coinage were 
strengthened by alloying them with 8 to 12% of copper or bronze 
from very early times.2 About 8 to 10% of copper or bronze in gold 
or silver is said to be adequate for hardening and strengthening the. 
noble metals for coinage. The English pound contains a little over 
8% of copper. But in ancient coins, the fusion of a “base metal in 

“noble metals was not always intended only to make the latter hard 
and strong for coinage. A recent study of Kshatrapa silver coins has 
revealed :as much as 18% of copper inthem.8 The percentage of 
copper in these coins is much beyond the necessary limits of harden- 


1. K.T. M. Hegde, ‘Treatment of a Metal Casket Containing Relics of 
the Lord Buddha”, Studies in Conservation; Vol. 9, No. 2; 1964, pp. 67-73. 
.9. Quoted by R.J. Forbes in A History of Technology, ed. Charles Singer, ` 
et al, Vol. 2, Oxford, 1956, pp. 45-47, l : 
3. K. T, M. Hegde “Chemical and Spectrometric Studies in Kehatrapa 
Silver Coins", 3NSI; XXIX, Pt. 1, 1967, pp. 63-66. ` ` i 
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ing and strengthening of silver metalfor coinage. It was therefore 
deduced that the Kshatrapa treasury was probably not in a position 
to cope up with the demand for, silver for proper coinage in the 
: metall. A similar situation can be discerned from the study of 
Paunar coins. ‘ . 


Strength and hardness of copper is sufficient to make it a suit- 
able coinage metal. Bronze is a better material than copper for 
coinage. Nevertheless, both copper and bronze in Paunar coins 
were alloyed with more than 20% of iron and one of the five coins 
analysed contained an iron core. The only probable reason that 
could be attributed for the inclusion of iron in the coins is that, in 
the Vishnukundin treasury there was a paucity-of copper and bronze 
'and iron was relatively more abundant and copper and bronze were 
much more expensive than iron. 


Fusion of iron in copper and bronze and inclusion of iron core 
may have reduced the production cost of Paunar coins. But their 
alloys do not seem to have any other merit. As coinage materials, 
they are much inferior to copper or bronze. They are brittle while 
copper and low-tin bronzes are highly malleable. All Paunar coins 
have cracked. But there are a number of copper punch-marked 
‘coins, minted nearly a thousand years earlier than the Paunar coins, 
which are still free from cracks, The alloys of the Paunar coins are 
also more susceptible to corrosion reaction than copper or bronze. 
And, more important, the Paunar coins do not have the attractive, 
brilliant, metallic lustre, nor the jingling metallic ring of copper or 
‘bronze coins. They have a dull white colour like that of German 
silver alloy and when struck they give a thud. Their dull appearance 
and thud sound, may not have been a pleasant experience to those 
who had to use them. 
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India as Seen in the Brhatsamhita of Varahmihira by 
Ajay. Mitra Shastri. Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, pp. xxiv & 556; 
pls. 21. Price Rs. 50. 00. 


Dr. Shastri’s book is the first PEETA effort to draw 
a pictureof Indian life and culture in the Gupta period on the 
basis ofa contemporary work of. inestimable value, the Byihatsamhita 
of Varahamihra. Though it is an essentially astrological-cum- 
astronomical treatise and its author is the greatest Indian writer on. 
jyotisha, the Brihatsamhita is unquestionably a mine of information. 
relating to the contemporary Indian life. It covers an amazingly 
. wide range, from architecture and from religion to rainfall. Under- 
standably Dr. Shastri’s has béen an uphill task. He had to study 
all the subiects tackled by this Pundit of ancient India and it is 
gratifying that Dr. Shastri has done justice to Varahamihira a as 
well as his modern readers. 


The 556-page tome under review is divided into eight chap- 
ters, most of which are again subdivided into several sections accord- 
“ing to the nature of topics dealt with therein, The subjects covered by 

these chapters are as follows: Varahamihira’s age, life and works; geo- 
graphical data; religion; social life; economic life; astrology in every- 
' day life; fine arts; and literature. In the four appendices the author 
has discussed the then administrative organization; Jupiter’s cycles of 
“12 and 60 years; rainfall in ancient India; and the art of exploring 
subsoil water-veins. As usual the book closes with a bibliography 
and an index. 


Manifestly, the handling of an encyclopaedic work like the 

. Byihatsamhita necessitates a sound knowledge of the source-language, 
apart from that of the sujects dealt with in the. volume concerned. 
A perusal of Dr. Shastri’s dissertation shows that its author is 
equipped with both the tools, He combines in himself an Oriental 
pundit and -a Western historian. The result of this combination 
has been expertedly happy: the study has been made both at the micro 
and macro-levels and the resultant views and conclusions dre backed. 
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by facts, and where hypothetical; are within the range of plausibility. 
The scientific approach of Dr. Shastri to the subject is articulate 
in the fact that he has not exclusively relied on the Brihatsamhita, 
but has collected collateral material from diverse sources: inscript- 
ions, coins and seals, plastic remains and literature including other 
writings of Varahamihira and the glosson the Brihatsamhita by the 
10th-century Scholiast Bhattotpala. 


. Of the views and suggestions of the author bespeaking his 
originality and analytical acumen, mention may be made of the 
date of Varahamihira. After taking stock of the entire evidence 
and discussing the views of earlier scholars like Bhau Daji, Kern 
and Thibaut, Dr. Shastri has concluded that Saka 427 ( A. D. 505 ) 
is the year of the composition of the Pafichasiddhantika, and not the 
year of Varahamihira’s birth, or of the composition of the Romakasi- 
ddhanta or of its commentary as is usually believed. We are convi- 
nced of Dr. Shastri's arguments and endorse his view that Varah- 
amihira flourished towords the close of the Gupta Period.! In 
explaining, the personal name ofthe author of the Brihatsamhita 
Dr. Shastri has rightly pointed out on the analogy of several 
personal names with the word varaha as well as apparently opprobr- 
ious names of still earlier dates such as Sunahfepa and Svetafvatara 
that varaha forming a part ofthe name of the renowned astrologer 
of ancient India, though not palatable; is certainly not uncommon 
and without a precedent. Conceptually Vishnu is linked with Sun 
(cf. the Vedic Aditya-Vishnu) and Varáha is one of his well-known 
incarnatory forms, and hence we think that_there was nothing strange 
for the author of the Brihaisamhità to havea name combining the 
concepts of Vishnu and Sürya quite in keeping with the eclectic 
spirit of the age when he flourished. In the section on ‘coinage’ 
in the Chapter on the contemporary economic life Dr. Shastri 





1. One may argue that the data of the Brihatsamhita being largely conven- 
tional in character, the text in question has little relevance to the India 
of the Gupta period than itis to that of the Mauryan and Scythian. 
Internal evidences, apart from other considerations, however, favour 
very well the view that the author of the Brihatsamhita flourished in the 
last lap of the Gupta period. References to the Hünas and Samatata, 

` among other things, indicate that the work cannot be far removed from 

* the time of Samudragupta (e. A.D. 536-75) who enjoyed allegiance of 

-the people of Samtata (South-east Bengal) and of the reign of Skanda- 
gupta (A.D. 455-67) which witnessed the eruption of the Hiinas. , 
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suggests that while referring to rüpakas and karshipanas Varaha- 
mihira most probably had before him late Gupta silver coins or the 
silver coins of the Kalachuris (e. g., Krishnarüja-rüpakas signifying 
silver coins named after the sixth-century ruler Krishnaraja of the 
same dynasty). The suggestion carries conviction and is very 
likely. Rightly again Dr. Shastri has left the question of the 
identity of Dravyavardhana, the king of Avanti, open, though he 
admits his association with Ujjayini on the strength of the combined 
testimony of the Brihatsamhita and its commentary by  Utpala. 
While his discussion on literature consulted or referred to by 
Varahamihira demonstrates his critical approach, he can justifiably 
claim thathe isone of the very few scholars to study the textual 
evidence bearing on rainfall inancient India. Quite interesting 
ishis discussion on the art of tracing subsoil water as practised in 
ancient India made on the basis of the Brihatsamhita and collateral 
materials. 


. A number of such plus points notwithstanding, there area 
few slips and inaccuracies in this erudite work. A general obser- 
vation to the effect that ‘the goddesses played a comparatively in- 
‘significant role in ancient Hindu religion’ ( p. 154 ) needs modi- 
fication. In fact, the author himself seems to have contradicted 
the statement in the immediately following sentence : ‘Varahamihira 
mentions many goddesses,’ (ibid). The discussion of the female 
deities and their iconography also goes against it. Dr. Shastri has 
assigned the relief no. 552 representing the full-fledged iconic type 
of the Sapta-Matrikas in the Mathura Museum to the Kushana age 
(p.156), whereas it actually belongs to the late Gupta period. 
Elsewhere he identifies a Paharpur sculpture with Varuna ( p. 124, 
fig. 2), the guardian of the Western Quarter, on account of what 
he describes asa pasa (noose) carried by the deity. A careful 
scrutiny, however, shows that this attribute of the god is not a pasa,. 
but his own bellowing scarf the ends of which he holds in his two 
hands and we are thus inclined to recognise the figure concerned 
as that of Vayu, the presiding deity of the North-western Quarter 
( Vayva-püritavastrascha dvibhuja rüpa-samyutah...karyo grihitavastrantah 
karübhyüi pavano deija. Vishnudharmottara, III. 58. 1-2). The 
author refers to kharavahana as a variant epithet of Kubera (p. 144 ), 
while to us it appears to be a copyists mistake for naravthana which 
appears as not an uncommon appellation of the relevant deity. 
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His identification of Parasava with the Persian Gulf ( p. 332 ) will 
remain doubtful till Parasava’s synonymity with Paürasika is establi- 
shed ( Parasika or Persian pearls are in fact mentioned in a later 
work, the Manasollasa of Somesvara who flourished around A. D. 
1130). Dr. Shastri has relegated the contemporary polity and 
government to an appendix, but we think such an important topic 
should find place in the main body of the dissertation. 


The slips and inaccuracies referred ‘to in the preceding 
` paragraph detract in no way from the admirably high merit of the 
present volume. Even a non-expert will not fail to notice the 
prodigious amount of labour Dr. Shastri has putin this solid tome. 
His work is undeniably a major publication in the field of recent 
Indian studies, bearing the evidence of erudition and unflinching 
thoroughness. The value of the book has been enhanced by 21 
plates ( 11 reproductions of photographs of Brahmanical deities, the 
remainder being sketches and line drawings), an exhaustive 
bibliography and a well-constructed apparatus of references. 


K. K. Das Gupta 
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2 Central And South Asian Documents on the Old Saka 
Era: by Dr. B.N. Mukherjee, published by Bharat Bharati, 
Varanasi-5 ; Pages 135-+Plates 1-VIII; Price Rs. 25.00. 


This monograph attempts brilliantly to solve a long standing 
problem of early Indian and Central Asian Chronology. It contains, 
on the whole, a discussion on the problem related to the ‘number 
and initial year or years of the era or eras of pre-Kanishka origin 
used in the Kharoshthi and Bactrian inscriptions in Central and 
South Asia. The discussion is divided into four well-planned 
chapters and contains three appendices, index and eight plates-illus- 
trating some of the important inscriptions. | 


Chapter one introduces the problem. The chronology of the 
north-western parts of the Indo-Pak subcontinent and its borderland 
during the Saka-Pahlava period is very controversial and there is a 
great divergence of opinion with regard to the reckoning or reckon- 
ings used in the Kharoshthi records of early Indo-Pak history. 
Besides the discovery of the archaeological material from Soviet 
Central Asia and Afganistan in recent decades has enhanced the need 
to study the problem afresh. The subsequent discussion shows that 
the author has been suceessful in his attempt to fulfil a long felt 
necessity in solving the problem of early Indian and Central Asian 
Chronology. 


In Chapter two are discussed a large number of dated 
Khroshthi inscriptions and an attempt is made to relate their dates 
with the two pre-Kanishka eras. "These were in use in north-western 
regions of the subcontinent and its borderland. The older one of 
these originated around c. 170: B.C., and the other in 58 B.C. 


Chapter two begins with a discussion on the so-called Takht-i- 
Bahi record of Gondopharnes I. It is held that this king ‘ruled from 
A.D. 20/21 (=syear 1) to at least 45-46 (=year 25)’ and that the year 
103 of this inscription is related to the era of 58 B.C. 


But all the dates known from the Kharoshthi records of the 
north-western region of the subcontinent cannot be related to a single 
era. This is pointed out by a discussion on the Taxila record of the 
year 191 of Jihonika, the Kshatrapa of Chukhsa. An attempt is made 
first to fix the date of Jihonika as Kshatrapa on the basis of numis-: 
matic evidence and the testimony of Ta Es Ton Tyanea Apollonion. 
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"The discussion leads to the suggestion that Jihonika did not become 
a Kshatrapa before c. 32-31 B.C, therefore the year 191 of his epi- 
graph cannot correspond to any year before that date. Hence the year 
1 of the era of the record of Jihonika ‘should not be dated before 
c. 223 B.C. and after c. 136 or rather 145 B.C.’ The era used in this 
record is not related to the era of 58 B.C. 


The remainder of the Chapter two is devoted to a number of 
other dated Kharoshthi records that are related either to the era used 
in the Takht-i-Bahi inscription of Gondophares or the one used in the 
‘Taxila inscription of Jihonika. l 

Chapter third is devoted mainly to the discussion regarding 
the determination of the initial year of the Old Saka era on the basis 
of the dates used in the Central and South Asian Kharoshthi docu- 
ments. It has also been held out that the era of 58 B.C. fell into 
disuse in the north-western parts of the sub-continent sometime in the 
2nd century. The Old Saka era, however, originated sometime in 
the year 170-69 B.C. and seems to have been in use ‘at least till the 
sixties of the 9th century A.D.’ 


. Chapter four concludesthe discussions and observations made 
in the two preceding chapters. The three appendices relate to a 
listing and bibliography of (i) the Kharoshthi inscriptions dated in 
the Old Saka era, (ii) the Bactrian inscriptions dated in the Old 
Saka era ; and (iii) the Kharoshthi inscriptions dated in the Azes era, 
i.e., the era of 58 B.C. These, together with the index and plates of 
some of the inscriptions add up to the value of the monograph. 


The printing etc. of the book are also of a high standard. Some 

of the minor printing mistakes, however, have escaped notice and 
as such could not be included in the Corrigendum on p. 137. I do 
not understand why the Corrigendum is not listed in the contents, if 
it is not due to inadvertance. 


Dr. Mukherjee has used all available literary and archaeological 
material relevant to the subject of his study. Heis always objective 
in the treatment of his subject. While discussing inscriptions he 
thoroughly examines all the possibilities with regard to the reading 

"of dates in these records and always gives his own reasons about the 
reading that he favours as the correct one. His own readings of dates 
are supported by arguments, that are always put forward in a con- 
vincing manner. He has examined at length the views of earlier 
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scholars exhaustively in Notes that are printed at the end of each 
Chapter. 
In the past few years Dr. Mukherjee has developed a style of 


his own historical writing. The present monograph bears the full 
imprint of this style. There is no doubt that this work is the most 


significant contribution on the subject. Iam sure that this work is 
going a long way to facilitate a correct evaluation of the history of 
the north-western parts of the Indo-Pak subcontinent and its border- 
lands-particularly the problems connected with its chronology. 

The monograph is highly recommended to all students of the 
history and chronology of early India and Central Asia. 


Jai Prakash Singl ` 


NOTES & NEWS 


1 
"The Editor, 


"Ehe Journal of The Numismatic 
Society of India, B. H. U., 
Varanasi.—5. - 25th April 1975 


Dear Sir, 

In the 7.N.S.L, Vol. XXXVI, for 1974, appears an article 
under the caption, “A Token in the style of East India Company 
coins”, by Mr. J.S. Deyell, on pages 154—155, Plate VII, Coin 


No. 3. 

In this connection I would like to draw the attention of the 
writer and the readers to my article, under the caption, ‘The 
Jewellery coins of India", in Spink's ‘‘Numismatic Circular",— 
(London), Vol. LXIII, No. 6, for June 1955, pages 267—270, in 
which I have described and illustrated several such coins of India 
which were struck and circulated as advertisement by Jewellers 
and other merchants. i 


Isubmit the above reference to my article, in view of the 
last sentence of the above cited article in the 7.N.S.I, “It is to be 
hoped that a most specific reference may be found in order to clarify 
the status of these interesting pieces". "These coins, more correctly 
‘Tokens, were struck by private firms and individuals to serve as 
advertisement, and nothing more or nothing less. Since they appear 
like coins there isa posibilty that they may have been used as legeal 
tender by ignorant people, who could not read the legend. Such 
thas been the case since time immemorial and in almost all the 
countries of the world. 


Ihopeand trusttbat this will clarify any doubt that readers 
have about these “Trade Tokens.” You may publish this letter 
in the next number of our Journal. 


Thanking you, 
Yours sincerely, 
Hurmuz Kaus 
93, Public Gardens Road, 
Hyderabad. — 500 001, 
Andhra Pradesh. 
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2 
Notice 


The members are requested to send information and sugges- 
tions regarding Art Treasurés and Antiquities Act 1972, Rules 1973, 
Treasure Trove Act, States: Acts regarding the same, Export and 
Customs Laws and Rules and other States and Central Govt. Acts as. 
it affects coin collectors, dealers and members of the Society. It is. 
also requested that all the information and suggestions should be 
conveyed in detail as early as possible to the undersigned who has. 
been authorised to gather information on behalf of the Society. 


R.K. Sethi, 
Manik Bhawan, ' E 
Tukoganj © —— 
Indore-452001. 
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lire ( A popular publication for the Coin-Collectors-Students 3l 
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E Price : Rs. 2-50 : $1 3n 
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3 


THE ANTIQUITIES AND ART TREASURES ACT 
1972 AND RULES 1973 


[As the Antiquities and Art Treasures Act of 1972 and Rules 1973 

are of great importance to coin-collectors and students of Indian 

numismatics, a gist of the important portion of the same prepared by 

Shri R. K. Sethi; is given here for the benefit of the readers of this 

Journal.—Ed. 1 

The law relating to Antiquities and Art Treasures was enacted 

on 9.9.1972 and a copy of the same is available from the General 
Manager, Government of India Press, Minto Road, New Delhi and 
priced at 50 paise. The Rules, vide powers conferred by Section 33 
of the Act, were published in the Gazette of India Extraordinary, Part II, 
Section 3, Sub Section (1), on 31.8.1973 on pp. 1231-I1246/3. A 
corrigendum to the Rules has been published in the Gazette of India 
Extraordinary, Part II, Section 3, Sub section (1) on 15.11.1973 on 
pp. 1591-1594, 


'The object of the Act is to regulate the export trade of anti- 
quities and art treasures as also to regulate and control the business 
of sale of antiquities and prevent smuggling and fraudulent dealings. 
It also aims at registration and control of the movement of important 
antiquities and compulsory acquisition of antiquities for preservation 
and display at public places. 


Section 2(1) of the Act defines the ‘Antiquity’ as including any 
coin, sculpture, painting, epigraph or other work of art or craftsman- 
ship, or any article, object or thing detached from a building or cave. 
It includes articles or objects illustrative of science, art, crafts, 
literature, religion, customs, morals or politics in bygone ages, having 
historical importance. Even an article, object or thing, which has 
been in existence for not less than hundred years and which has 
been declared asan article of antiquity by the Central Government 
by notification in the official Gazette and such manuscripts, records 
or other documents having scientific, historical, literary or aesthetic 
value, which have been in existence for not less than seventy five 
years, are also included in it. 


Section 2(1) (b) defines ‘art treasures and it means any 
human work of art, not being an antiquity declared by the Central 
Government by notification in the official Gazette, to be an art 

25 
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ireasure, having regard to its artistic or aesthetic value. But if the 
author of any such work i is alive, no such declaration can be made. 


Section 3 of. the Act authorises the Central-Government or any 
other person or agency ‘authorised ‘by it to regulate the export trade 
of antiquities and ‘art treasures and debars any ` other person to do‘such 
acts, It provides for a. permit for exporting antiquities and art 
treasures, to be issued by such authority as may be prescribed. 


Seetion 4 of the Act envisages application of the Customs Act 
52- of 1962. 

A person intending to sell antiquities is required to obtain a 
Jicence from the lincensing authority to be appointed by the Central 
‘Government by ^a notified order for specific areas. The law puts 
restriction on grant of a licence to a person who has been convicted 
of an offence punishable under the Antiquities (Export Control Act) 
‘Act 3Lof 1947. The licence is obtainable on payment of prescribed 
Tees and is valid for the prescribed period. It is renewable after the 
expiry of the prescribed period, ` ; 
f According to Section 10 of the Act, the licencee is required to 
maintain records, photographs and registers in the prescribed form, 

_ which can be inspected by the licensing authority. The licensing 
‘officer is competent to revoke or suspend the licence, if, on inspection, 
‘the records or registers are found irregular, or there is any contraven- 
tion of the conditions of the licence. But he can sell the antiquities ` 
in his possession immediately prior to such revocation to any other 
licence holder, after. informing the licensing authority. However, 
he cannot sell any article after the expiry of six months of the 
revocation, 


Section 14 of the Act declares registration of specified anti- 
quities within 3 months of any notification specifying such antiquities 
and within 15 days of tlie acquisition of such antiquities compulsory. 
This applies to a dealer as well asa collector, No notification till 
‘date (21.11.75) has been made, 


The State Governments have been authorised to appoint 
Registration Officers who would be under the control of the Director 
of Archaeology and Museums, Section 16 of the Act deals with 
the procedure for registration and grant of certificate of registration. 


| 
The owner of any specified antiquity or art treasure is required 
to intimate about it to the registering officer. No such intimation is 


= 
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necessary if the specified antiquity is kept ina museum, office, archive 
or educational or cultural institution, owned, controlled or managed 
by the Government. 

The Government. is competent to acquire compulsorily any 
antiquity or art treasure, ifit feels that it is necessary to preserve it 
in public interest. It is not applicable where the article is bonafide 
used for religious purpose. Such acquisition would be on payment 
of compensation to be decided by an arbitrator, if there is no agree- 
ment, The arbitrator shall be a person who is qualified for appoint- 
ment as a judge of the High Court. . The Government is competent 
to appoint an expert to assist the arbitrator. - 


Section 21 and 22 of the Act deals with the provision ‘of 
Appeal against the order of the licensing authority, registering ‘office 
and awards by the arbitrators and the appeals lie before the Director 
General of Archaeology and to the High Court. 


Persons authorised by the Central, Government have powers of 
entry, search or seizure for compliance of the provisions of this Act. 


, The Director General of Archaeology or his representative alone 
is competent to decide whether any article is a piece of antiquity or 
art treasure, 


. Section 25 of the Act deals with penalties. Contravention of 
the provisions of Section 3 is punishable with imprisonment for a 
term not less than 6 months and which may extend to 3 years and 
with fine, besides confiscation of the antiquity. Contravention of the 
provisions of Section 5, 12 or Sub section (2) or (3) of Section 13 or 
14 or 17 is punishable with imprisonment extending upto 6 months 
or with fine or with both, besides confiscation of the antiquity. 
Similar penalties are provided in case of prevention of any officer 
from inspecting the registers etc. maintained under section 10 or 
from obstructing entry etc. for search’of any place. 


Prosecution requires previous sanction of the prescribed officer. 
"The court shall not take cognizance of any offence, unless a complaint 
is by a competent authorised officer. Only the Presidency Magistrate 
or Magistrate First Class are competent to try such complaints. He 
is Competent to pass any sentence under this Act in exercise of powers 
conferred on him under section 32 of the Cr. P. C, In cases of 
offences committed by any company, the person in charge of the 
company at the relevant time of the commission of the offence and 
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-the company "are jointly liable to be punished. However, if the 
;person in charge has no knowledge of the commission of the offence, 
he shall not be liable. : 
No legal proceedings can be started against the action of the 
Government or any officer of the Government, done in good faith, 


The Government has power to make rules by notification in the 
official Gazettes and both shall be put before the Parliament. 


The Central Government in exercise of the powers conferred 
under Seetion 31 of the Antiquities and Art Treasures Act, 1972 has 
framed rules. Accordingly the Director General has been authorised 

. to issue permits under Sub section (2) of Sec. 3 for the export of the 
antiquities or art treasures. The applicant is required to submit an 
application in Form I along with a challan of Rs. 100/-. A licence 
shall be granted after consideration of the facts mentioned in clauses 
(a), (b) and (c) of Section 8. The licence so granted shall be subject 
to the following conditions :— 

1. (a) It is not transferable but where it is transferred the trans- 
feree shall obtain a licence as provided. No payment is necessary 
‘for the unexpired period of the transferor’s licence. Renewal fees 
shall be charged. On the death of the licencee the transferee is 

` required to obtain fresh licence on the aforesaid conditions. In case 
of formation of partnership by the original licencee the fact of form- 
‘ing partnership shall be reported to the licencing officer within 

-30 days of forming the partnership. The licence will be suitably 
amended, 

(b) Ifa firm is a licencee and it is dissolved, the dissolution 
shall be intimated to licencing officer within 10 days of the dis- 
solution. ` 

(c) Separate licences are necessary for carrying business at 
several places. i l 

(d) Any change in regard to business premises shall be inti- 
mated 15 days prior to the change of the place, with its address and 
the licence should be suitably amended accordingly. 

(e) The licencing officer is competent to take photographs, if 
necessary, of the articles in possession of the licencee. 


(f) Licence is to be exhibited prominently at the business 
premises. f l 
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(g) Sale or acquisition of any antiquity or art treasure in a 
calendar month shall be intimated to the licensing officer within 
15 days of the expiry of that month. 

(h) No compensation can be claimed for revocation or suspen- 

y sion of the licence., No refund can also be claimed. 
© 2. A licence is renewable on payment of Rs, 50/- which shall 
be for a period of three years at the most. 


3 Onrexocation of a licence, the licencee is required to 
submit declaration in form V within 15 days of the revocation, and 
in form VI after the expiry of six months. 


` 4, In case of transfer of any registered antiquity the transferor 
is required to intimate the fact of transfer to the registering officer 
having jurisdiction, in form IX, within 15 days of the transfer. 
5. Appealagainst the orders of the licensing officer or register- 
ing officers lie to the Director General, Archaeological Survey of 
India, within 30 days of the communication of the decision. 
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PROCEEDIN GS 


Proceedings of ihe Sixty-Second Session of the Numismatic Society . 
of India, held on the 19th-21st December, 1974 at Caleutta under the 
i auspices of the Asiatic ud Calcutta, 


- 'The session was attended ME ibus 100 delegates and a number 
of observers and invitees. Of.the delegates about 60 came from 
outside Calcutta. Among. them were-a few foreign scholars like 
G. Bongard Levin (USSR), 'C. Valdettaro (Italy) etc. Most of the 
outside delegates were lodged in the International Guest House and 
Scholars’ Hostel of the R.K. Mission Institute of Culture, Regional 
Labour Institute and Asia Hotel. The meetings were held at the 
Asiatic Society. The employees and some members of the: Asiatic 
Society and the students and a few teachers of the Department. of 
Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta University, worked 
tirelessly to make the conference a success. : 


Thursday, December 19, 1974. 


The inaugural meeting was held from 9-50 A.M. on the top. 

floor of new building of the Society. It was attended by delegates, | 
scholars belonging to other disciplines and representatives of different. 
_walks of life in Calcutta. An address welcoming the delegates was. 
; delivered by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, the renowned historian (see: 
_ Appendix A). In his address; Dr. Majumdar discussed the Asiatic: 
.Society's role in furthering the cause of numismatic studies. "The : 
session was formally inaugurated by Dr. S. N. Sen,. the Vice- 
chancellor of the Calcutta, University. He warned the gathering 
that as the price of metal was steadily rising, a day might come when. 

- there would be no coin for circulation and the currency would: 
consist of only paper notes. Dr. A.L. Dias, the Patron of the Asiatic. 
Society and Governor of West Bengal, asked the public.to be vigilant 
against smuggling of rare coins out of the country. He also urged 
the authorities of different collections to accord necessary facilities 
to scholars for examining coins. As Professor G. H. Khare, the 
President of the session, did not reach Calcutta in time, his printed. 
address was read by Professor K.D. Bajpai, the Chairman of Numis- 
- matic Society of India (see Appendix B). Dr. S.K. Mitra, the Local 
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Secretary and eneral Secretary of. SAG Society, proposed the vote 
of thanks. ; ‘ 

An exhibition of coins of some ancient EA states, Sultanates of 
Delhi and Bengal, Assam, Tripura, Cooch-Bihar, Manipur, Jayantia, 
Kachar, British India, Republic of India, etc., was organised by the 
Calcutta Coin Society. The exhibition, which was held on the 
second floor of the new building of the Society, was inaugurated by 
Dr. S.N. Sen at 9-45 A.M. on the 19th of December, 1974. It was 
visited by a great number of people including several important 
persons like Shri A. L. eines Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Justice S. 
Mukherjee, etc. 

The delegates, under the guidance of Shri V. Chaudhuri} Shri 
P. Roy and Shri B. B. Chakraborty, visited the Government Mint at 
Alipur, Calcutta in the afternoon of December 19, 1974. They were 
Shown the working of the different sections of the mint relating to 
the production of coins. The authorities of the Calcutta Mint, 
including Mr. D.C. Mukherjee and Mr. Raja SUBE offered fullest 
co-operation to make the visit a success. 

In the evening the students and the members of the staff of the 
department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, held a reception at 51/2, Hazra Road, in honour of the dele- 
gates. The gathering was addressed by Dr. S. N. Sen, Dr. K.K. 
Ganguly, Dr. R.C. Majumdar, Professor K. D. Bajpai and Professor 
G.H. Khare, who arrived Calcutta in the afternoon of the same day. 
A cultural programme was also arranged on this occasion. 

A special performance of Rabindra Nath's **Kshudita Pashina” 
was held in the late evening under the direction of Shri Tarun Roy 
at the Theatre Centre, Calcutta. 

Shri H.C, Poddar, the noted coin collector of Calcutta, hosted 
a dinner in honour of the delegates at the Bengal Rowing Club, 
Calcutta-29. 


Friday, December 20, 1975. 


The morning session was devoted to reading of and discussions 
on different research papers. The deliberations took place in the 
Council Room of the Asiatic Society. Papers were presented by 
Dr. T.P. Verma, Dr. N. Ahmad, Dr.. B. N. Mukherjee, Mrs. P. 
Prakash, Mr. R. Soloman, Dr. A. M. Shastri, Dr. K. S. Behera, 
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Dr. K. K. Das Gupta etc. Professor K. D. Bajpai, Dr. A. M. Shastri, 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, Dr. P. L. Gupta, : Dr. N. Ahmad, Dr. J. P. Singh, 
Dr. A.N. Lahari, Dr. B.N. Mukherjee, Dr. S. Bandyopadhyaya, etc., 
participated in discussions on papers. 


A seminar on the problems relating to minting in ancient and 
mediaeval periods was held in the afternoon. Mr. D.C. Mukherjee- 
of the Calcutta Mint gave a talk on the problems relating to minting 
in modern period, A discussion on the relevant points followed. 
Thereafter Prof. K. D. Bajpai, Dr. B. N. Mukherjee, Dr. S. K. Bhatt, 
Dr. A.M. Shastri, Dr. K.K. Das Gupta, Dr. S. Bandyopadhya, etc., 
raised different baffling points relating to different aspects of minting 
in ancient and mediaeval periods. In the discussions on these points 
these scholars and also Dr. A.N. Lahari, Dr. R. Neogy, etc. parti- 
cipated. 

The seminar was followed by a reception in honour of the 
delegates in the Central Hall of the old building of the Asiatic 
Society. The reception was given by the President and the Council 
of the Asiatic Society. 

A cultural programme was arranged, after the reception, in the 
Central Hall of the new building of the Asiatic Society. The parti- 
cipants were Mr. V.G. Yog (Violin), Mr. J.P. Ghosh USD 
aud Mr. A.M. Mishra (Tabla). 


-Later at night a dinner in honour of the delegates was given by 
the Calcutta Coin Society at the Lake Club, Calcutta. 


Saturday, December 21, 1974. 


Different papers were read and discussed in the Council Room 
of the Asiatic Society from 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Papers were presented 
by Dr. A. M. Shastri, Dr. S, Mukhopadhyaya, Prof. K. D. Bajpai, 
Dr. D.B. Pandey, Mr. S. P, Basu, Dr. S. K. Bhatt, Dr. B. Srivastava, 
Dr. J. P. Singh, Mr. S. Bhramar, Mr. A. Bhattacharya, Mr. V 
Chaudhury, Mr. P. Roy, Dr. S.P. Singh, Dr. A. N, Lahiri, Dr, B 
Lahiri, etc. In the discussions on different papers Prof. K.D. Bajpai, 
Dr. A.M. Shastri, Dr. P.L. Gupta, Dr. N. Ahmad, Dr. J. P. Singh, 
Dr. A.N. Lahiri, Dr. B.N. Mukherjee, etc., participated. 


Voting for election of members to the new council of the ' 
Numismatic Society of India took place between 10 A.M. and 1 P.M. 
Mr. Shanghvi acted as the Presiding Officer. 


1976) " v d PROCEEDINGS 20} 


Business meeting of the society began under the chairmanship of 
Prof, K.D. Bajpai at 2-30 P.M. in the Central Hall on the top floor 
of the new building of the society. About forty members were present, 
of whom the following properly recorded their attendance. 

i (1) Prof. K. D. Bajpai, 

(2) Mr. G. H. Khare, 
(3) Dr. L. Gopal, 
(4) ,, P.L. Gupta, 
(5) Mr. D. L. Jauhari, 
(6) Dr. M, Jauhari, 
(7) Mr. N. K. Kothari, 
(8) Dr. B. N. Mukherjee, 
(9) , K. K. Das Gupta, 
(10) ,, R: Mishra, 
(11) Mr. R. Swaroop; 
(12) Dr. A. M. Shastri 
(13) ,, S. Bandyopadhyaya, 
(14) ,, J. P. Singh, 
(15) ,, P. K. Bandyopadhyaya, 
(16) Mr. K. C. Jain, 
(17) Dr. T. P. Verma, 
(18) Mr. K. D, Mishra, 
(19) ,, D. N. Bakshi, 
(20) Dr. R. R. Tripathi, 
(21) Mr. L. V. Dixit,. 
(22) ,, A.L. Srivastava, 
(23) ,, B.Singh, 
(24) ,, V. Chaudhury, 
(25) ,, P. Roy, 
(26) ,, M. L. Dey, 
(27) ,, B. S. Nahar, 
(28) ,, Goenka. 

1. Before the commencement of the meeting, the Chairman 
referred to. the sad demise of Dr. Moti Chandra and 
requested the members to stand üp in silence for two 
minutes to pay homage to the departed soul. The members 
stood up in silence. i 

- 9, The Chairman requested the General Secretary to submit 
his report. The General Secretary submitted his report 
26 
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x 


4. 


5. 


6, 


Ml 


8. 


9. 


(see Appendix Ki „It was duly confirmed by the’ members 


` present, 


"The Chairman requested the Treasurer to present the 
Auditor's report. The Treasurer jpresenes the Auditori s 
report which was adopted” 


\ 


It was resolved that ‘(a) the present Auditor be re-appoint- 
ed, and that (b) he, may be requested. to work at a remu- 
neration of Rs, 250]-. 


The Chairman requested the Treasurer to present the 
Budget for the ' years of 1974-75 and 1975-76. The 
"Treasurer presented the Budget which was adopted with 
the observations that the figures under item 1 (under the 
heading *'Income")| (Subscription), 1 of (under the heading 
*'Expenditure") (Salary), 2C (Auditor's fees), 3C (Electric 
Bilis) and 10 (Asiatic Society-Numismatic Supplement) be 
further examined. 


The item regarding the consideration of a letter from 
Mr. Lakhotia was taken out as it could not be placed on 
the table; The letter was with the Assistant Secretary who 
could not be present in the meeting due to unavoidable 
reasons. l l 


Discussions took place on.a letter from Dr. D. B. Pandey 
suggesting that “no honorarium be paid to the Office- 
Bearers who are selected: by the elected Office-Bearers". 
The proposal was withdrawn after discussion. 


A letter from the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Law, 
University of Indore, requesting the Society to hold its 
next session at Indore, was considered. The invitation 
was accepted with thanks, ` l 


The following resolutions were made :— 


(a) (i) Funds be raised to institute a Medal for ‘the coin- 
dealers and collectors as per resolution no. 11 of the 


meeting of the Executive Council held on 1.7.1973. 


(a) (ii) A sub-committee be appointed with Dr. P.L. Gupta 
(Convener), Mr. Lakhotia and Mr. S.P. Singh as its 
members to prepare a scheme in this regard. 


1916] 
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(b) Central Government be requested to permit the nomi- 
nees of the Society to examine the coins seized by the 
Income Tax department. 

(c) (i) Gold Control rules be so revised. that ancient gold 
coins be exempted from its perview. , 
(c) (ii) A sub-committee consisting of Dr. P.L. Gupta 
(Convener), Mr. G. S. Beed, Mr. Sanghvi and Mr. Bijoy 


' Singh Nahar be appointed to ascertain (i) the nature of 


grievances, (ii) to suggest the ways- and means to redress 
such grievances, and (iii) to prepare a memorandum to: be 
presented to the Central Government.- 


(d) A sub-committee be appointed with Mr. V. Choudhuri 
and Mr. B.N. Chakrabarty as its members to "ascertain the 
possibility of opening a local branch in Calcutta and‘ other 


c 


places. 


The members considered the suggestion for holding two 
meetings of the general body of members and one seminar 
each year at the Head-Quarters. The proposal was rejected. 


The elections of the Vice-Chairman and the new members 
of the Council was then announced. 


(i) Dr. K.K. Das Gupta (Vice-Chairman). 
(ii) ,, S.K. Bhatt (Member). 
(iii) ,, J. P. Singh (Member). 
(iv) ,, S. Bandyopadhyaya (Member). 
(v) ,, A.M. Shastri (Member). 
(vi) Mr. M.L. Kedia (Member). 
(vii) ,, R.K. Sethi (Member). _ 
(viii) ,, Anwar Munshi (Member). 
(ix) Dr. T. P. Verma (Member). 


Prof. K. D. Bajpai, Dr. B. N. Mukherjee and Dr. L. Gopal 
continued respectively as the Chairman, General Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Society. 


12. 


The Chairman thanked the Asiatic Society for hosting the 
62nd session of the Numismatic Society of India. 


The concluding meeting was held at 4 P.M. in the Central Hall 
of the new building of the Asiatic Society. Dr. B. Mukherjee (the 
President of the Society), Dr. S.K. Mitra (the General Secretary of 
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the Society), Dr, R.C. Majumdar, Mr. D.K. Mitra, Mr. N. Bhatta- 
charjee, Prof. G.H. Khare (the President of the Numismatic Society 
of India), Dr. A.M. Shastri, Mr. J. Agarwal, Professor K.D. Bajpai, 
Dr. B.N. Mukherjee, etc. spoke on this occasion. They appreciated 
the arrangements made by the Asiatic Society and observed that the 
conference was a great success. Í 


The meeting was followed by a reception in honour of the 
members of the Asiatic Society given by the General Secretary of the 
Numismatic Society of India, The reception was held in the Central 
Hall of the old building. 

The delegates enjoyed in the evening a special performance of 
Rabindranath's Chágdálika by the Folk Entertainment Department 
of the Government of West Bengal at the Auditorium of the Regional 
Labour Institute. This was the last function of the conference. 


The delegates’ camp was closed on the morning of 22nd 
December, 1974. 


APPENDIX A 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
RR. C. Majumdar 


Your Excellency, the Fellows of the Numismatic Society of India, 
Delegates; Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Tt gives me great pleasure and I consider it to be a proud 
privilege to welcome you all to the sixty-second Annual Conference 
of the Numismatic Society of India on behalf of the Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta. It is in the fitness of things that this Society has been 
selected as the venue of this Conference, for the Asiatic Society of 
Calcutta may justly claim that the importance of ancient coins like 
so many other materials Yor reconstructing the past history and 
civilization of India was first realized by this Society, and it took 
practical steps, not only to collect and preserve, but also to study 
them in a scientific manner with a view to deduce valuable historical 
information from them. It is now a matter of common knowledge 
ihatthe evidence supplied by the ancient coins and inscriptions 
formed the bedrock upon which was laid the foundation of the true 
history of ancient India. It was this Society, founded in 1784 A.D., 
that initiated the scholars into a proper study of these two subjects. 
It may be recalled that as far back as 1790 the discovery of Roman 
coins in South India was noted in this Society’s Journal, then called 
‘Asiatick Researches, and James Prinsep almost created a sensation by 
bringing to light the coins of the Indo-Grecks in the Journal of this 
Society in 1833. This discovery considerably helped Prinsep in 
making a still more momentous discovery, namely, the decipherment 
of the oldest Indian alphabet used in Asoka’s inscriptions, which is 
the parent of all Indian alphabets now used from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin, How he was able to do it after a strenuous effort 
extending over seven years he has himself described in detail in an 
old issue of the Journal of this Society. If, therefore, we remember 
that the ancient Hindus have left no history of their own country 
and it is mainly with the help of coins and inscriptions that it has 
been reconstructed during the last 150 years, we must pay a tribute 
of respect to this Asiatic Society which did the pioneer's work in 
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collecting and interpreting these two valuable sources of the history 
of India. The Society has continued the serious study of coins and 
since 1904 a Numismatic Supplement was incorporated in the Journal 
of the Society. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the importance of the results 
obtained by this- numismatic study. It will suffice to state that the 
existence of about a dozen. ‘independent tribes and more than fifty 
rulers of ancient India, and, not less than twenty rulers or more, 
including a few Hindus, of the Medieval Age is known only from 
their coins;'and the dates. of many rulers, otherwise known; have 
been supplied, and dates known from historical works corrected in. 
numerous cases, - mE 

Fortunately, the importance-of coins is now recognised all over 
India and quite a large number of scholars are engaged in studying 
them. The credit for this should be given to the Numismatic Society 
of India founded in 1910. This Society continued to "publish 
accounts of the newly discovered coins in the Numismatic Supplement of 
the Journal of this Society till 1938, and startad a separate Journal 
ofitsown in 1939. This Journal regularly reports the discovery 
of new coins and publishes articles on the importance and inter- 
pretation of the old ones. The number of Delegates whom 1 have 
the privilege’ of ‘welcoming here today furnishes the most eloquent 
testimony to the popularity and importance ofthe numismatic study 
in India today’ and the great advance it has already made. But 
though much has been done a great deal. still remains to be. done, 
Many coins are still in -private possession of which no account is 
available. A far greater danger is the loss or even deliberate destruc- 
tion of coins, particularly gold coins, for their value as metal. , These 
Annual Conferences, apart from scholarly discussions, will,.I hope, 
stimulate the public to guard against this danger. Even. lamen 
may considerably help. the numismatic study by their individual 
alértness in collecting the coins whenever and wherever found and 
bringing them to the notice of the authorities or the numismatists. 
I shall give you an idea of the neglect of our duty in this respect by 

` two instances. from my. personal knowledge. More than half a 
century ago when I had just become a member of the Asiatic Society 
an iron safe rusting in a.corner of the adjacent building was sold. 
The buyer, before taking it out thought of opening it-in order to test 
whether the key fits the lock, but as soon as it was opened they found 
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in it a heap of old coins of which there was no record and nobody 
knew or suspected the existence. Iam glad to tell you that this is 
an old story which is not likely to be repeated here, as proper steps 
are now taken to preserve and study Such coins. But I am not so 
sure that such cases may ‘not occur elsewhere. ` 


The second instance occurred about eight years ago when I 
visited Agartala, the capital of the Tripura State. While. going 
round some old temples found: a girl with a necklace made of 
old ‘coins tied by a string.. -Om looking closely I found them to be 
genuine old coins of Tripura. -I was accompanied by the Chief 
Administrator ofthe Tripura State, an old student of mine. I drew 
his attention to it and'after some discussion with him and some local 
gentlemen it was agreed that proper arrangement should be made 
for regular collection, preservation and cataloguing of the Tripura 
Coins, Atthe request of the local authorities I prepared a scheme 
which involved the appointment ofa numismatist for three months 
and to this they agreed. At their request I suggested the names of 
some scholars for guiding the collection and preparing the catalogue. 
The total cost would not have exceeded five to seven hundred rupees. 
‘There was some correspondence over the matter, but so far as I 
know, nothing has yet been done to give effect to the scheme. 


Instances of this kind are known to many of the Delegates 
present here and 1 can only hope that this conference will take 
suitable steps to prevent the loss or destruction of coins in the ways 
mentioned by me. 


In conclusion, I again offer, on behalf of the Asiatic Society 
and on my own behalf, hearty welcome and cordial greetings to all 
the Delegates and I have no doubt in my mind that the discussions 
and deliberations: at this Conference will advance our knowledge of 
Indian numismatics. 


Ys 


APPENDIX B 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
G. H. Khare 
Ladies and Gentlemen, : 


I am deeply indebted to the Numismatic Society of India for 
electing me, the President of this, the Calcutta session or the 62nd 
annual conference of the Numismatic Society of India, 1974, 1 am 
a very humble student of numismatics who has not done much 
substantial work in the field. I feel that it is by way of only 
encouragement that it has done this honour to me which I do not at 
all deserve. I, therefore, thank the Society the more. 


It is customary with the presidents of such sessions to take a 
review of the finds that have come to light and the work done in the 
field of numismatics during the previous year. Itis certainly, advis- 
able to do this in order to know where we exactly stand. Butl wish 
to deviate from the trodden path. `I leave that task for my successors 
to do. Instead, I have selected a topic for discussion and I submit 
my views on it for your consideration. The topic isan ‘appendix to 
the Srauta and Grhya Satras of the White Yajurveda o 
Mulyadhyaya. 


My attention was first drawn to the above work by its author’s 
reference in a Ms. work Daksina-Mtly-Sangraha by Katyayana 
two copies of which are in the collection of the B. I. S. Mandala 
Pune. Heisreferred to as Atha Aha Katyayanah (Mulyadhyáàye). 
The word Mülya struck me too much. I, therefore, searched for the 
works of this Kütyayana and I found that Aufrect notes a number 
of works ascribed to a Kátyáyana among which there is: one bearing 
the above name. On further enquiry, I found that it is one of the 
eighteen parisistas or apperidices of both Srauta and Grhya Sütras of 
the Sukla recension of Yajurveda and has been published' at least 
once some fifteen years ago, if not more, though not well edited. 
It is ascribed to one Katyayana about whose family, times and place 
nothing definite is at present known. 


The work though very small in extent, i.e., only five anda half 
anusiubh verses or six and a half, if the fifth verse in the printed 
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text, which has not been commented upon by commentators, is taken 
to be not interpolated. This work seems to have remained un- 
published for a long time. Shri S. A. Wāre is perhaps the first 
person to edit this work with his own commentary on it. It has been 
published under the caption Katyayaniya-parisista-dagakam about 
15 years ago from Pune by his son GaneSa. It contains 10 appendices 
out of 18, ascribed to one Katyayana who seems to belong to a very 
old age, as per the current tradition. Out of these ten appendices, 
Malyadhyaya is the eighth one in the publication extending from 
pages 212 to 216. 


As it is a short one I give below its text in fully : 


aramos maragsag Tz: | 

ga ve araia asrarefe eur: utu 
am arctan Sara daada qu 

Rw aration: qut aa Wurf: ull 
acà araisa qorr grafa i 
aaea dargei emu ETAT: ua 
fash qaranga danara qi 

qa mri: TB seal TSCA TAT dvi 
EAA faafaa: saaa teaa i 
qasa qqwger wisan aa: ngu | 
qst aripa SU: Ud: d 
WISIS a qup aft WeusepequT uui 
afa suequeqed Ta faagata: l 

qa faargarea: U 

The verse in the bracket seems to be an interpolation. 

This work though very small in extent was felt by Srautis 
(professional sacrificers) as a very important one and therefore 
seems to have been commented upon by a number of persons. By 
now I have come across eight commentaries in my study of the work. 
It is very difficult to state which is the earliest one among them, as 
I could not lay hands on all the mss. of them. But I describe them 
below according to the sequence which I think proper. 

(i) By Karka Upadhyaya, the manuscript of which I have not 
as yet come across, It may be perhaps the earliest one belonging to 


the early centuries of the Christian era. 
27 
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(ii) By Vitthala Bálakrysna Vaignava of Sripura, written some 
time after 1670 A.D. according to the late Dr. P.V. Kane, as men- 
tioned in his History of Dharamasastra. 


(iii) By Kamadeva Diksita, the precise date of whom I do not 
know at present; but who preceded the author of nos. V and VI 
below. 

(iv) By one Gopala whose precise date is not known; but who 
preceded the author of nos. V and VI below. 


(v) By Vaidyanatha Payagunde. 


(vi) By Vaidyanatha Payagunde. Both nos. Vand VI seem to 
have been written by one and the same Payagunde though there are 
two different Vaidyanatha Payagundes who have written a number 
of works. No. V seems to be an earlier commentary. But not 
perhaps satisfied, with that short one, the same person seems to have 
written a very extensive commentary on the same work. no. V 
extends over sixteen folios of small size. Onthe other hand no. VI 
extends over about 100 folios of a large size, written in a small hand. 
This Payagunde refers to the commentaries of Kamadeva and 
Gopala, and therefore seems to be a later one in time than both these 
authors. The MS. of this commentary which I have seen bears the 
date Samvat 1822 (A.D. 1765). : 


(vii) By Bapubhatta Chndratreya of most probably Nasik who 
seems to be a modern one, a copy of which the Sarvajanika 
Vüchanálaya of Nasik seems to possess. 

(viii) By Sridharagastri Ware of Nasik which is the most 
modern one. 


I have gone through the commentaries nos. III, IV, V, VI and 
and VIII out of which no. VI is the largest one. I have come 
across a manuscript of the commentary no. II; but as it is an 
incomplete one, I did not study it more. 


This pari$ista was occasioned by the problem of ascertaining 
the prices of some objects, animals and a human being required in 
a variety of sacrifices. I give them here with their prices enu- 
merated in the text and meanings as given in some commentaries. 


(i) Gau : Cow or Bull in general = 32 Panikás. 


(ii) Vara : Superior type of the above 4 Karsapanas. 
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(iii) Vrsa : Bull incompetent to inseminate and unfit for 
yoking 26 Karsápanas. 


(iv) Anaduh : A young ox competent to inseminate and fit for 
yoking=8 Karsüpapas. 

(v) Dhenu : Milched Cow = 10 Karsápanas. 

(vi) Agva : Horse=15 Karsapanas. 

(vii) Hiranya : Gold coin=1 Karsapana Papas. 
(viii) Vastra : Cloth-piece=1 Karsapana. 

(ix) Chaga : Goat «8 Papas. 

(x) Avika : Sheep-12 Papas. 

(xi) Vrsali : Maid-servant =50 Karsapanas. 
(xii) Niska : A Gold coin 2 50 Karsá panas. 
(xiii) Gaja : Elephant — 500 Karsapanas. 
(xiv) Dolá : Swing=5 Karsapanas. 

(xv) Ratha : Chariot—6 Karsapanas. 
(xvi) ‘Pasthauhi : Cow fit for mating — 20 Panas. 


(xvii) Prathamaja Gau : eldest calf of the year bern in one's 
cowshade=20 Papas. 


. (xviii) Punarutsrsta : Formerly confined but now set free bull = 
20 Panas. 


(xix) Agnīdha Aja : Goat to be given to the Agnīdha type 
priest=20 Papas. ] 
(xx) Grha : House 8 Kársspapas. 
The items in the bracket are from the seemingly interpolated 


verse, One can increase the prices if one has money, but not 
decrease. 


The matter within the square bracket is to be accppted if the 
fifth verse is not an interpolation. 


The question was to ascertain the prices of the above objects, 
animals and the human being, jf the same were to be purchased or 
sold for sacrifices, or were to be presented to brahmanas ; or in case of 
non-availability of any of them what money was to be paid in ex- 
change of these objects. In the text of the parisista no explanation 
is given either of the coins mentioned in it or of the seemingly 
synonymous words occurring in it. We find them only in the com- 
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mentaries and therefore they are very valuable for the poper 
understanding of the parisista. 

The text of the parisista is rather ambiguous in three places, 
viz., in verse one, foot one, verse two, feet one and two and, verse 
five, foot one or perhaps the whole verse if it is not an interpolated. 
one. In these places the word used is pena and not Karsapana 
as used in all other places in the text. There is a repetition in the 
fourth foot of the fourth verse and the first foot of the uninterpolated 
fifth verse; for the same thing has been told in the two feet. 


The following authors and works have been referred to in the 
various commentaries, I give their names according to the order 
of Nagari alphabets: Ankamala, Anantadeva, Amara (lexicon), 
Apastambasatra, Unadivrtti, Kalpataru (Krtyakalpataru?), Kama- 
deva, Ksirasvamin (commentator of Amara), Ganitamafijari, Gaga- 
bhatta, Gurucarana (Nagojibhatta), Gopāla, Danadinakarodyota, 
Danaratnavali, Devay&jüika and his work Prayascittadhyayapad- 
dhati, Dvaitanirpgaya, Narada(smrti), Nighagtu, Parasuramapad- 
dhati, Brhaspati (smrti), Bhavisyapurana, Bhávaprakásika, Bhasya- 
pradipodyota, Madanaratna, Manu(smrti), Mahabharata, Mahargava, 
Medini (lexicon), Yajfiavalkya(smrti), Ramasrama (commentator of 
Amara), Rayamakuta (commentator of Amara), Rudradatta, Lilavati, 
Vidyaranya, Vijfianesvara (commentator of Yajüavalkyasmrti), 
Viíva (lexicon), Visnugupta (quoted in Hemadri), Satapatha- 
brahmana, Santiratna, Šā ivata (lexicon), Harihara, Hema(candra) 


and Hemádri. 


Following coins have been mentioned in the commentaries. 
They are enumerated here in the order of the Nagari alphabets : 
Kapardaka, Karsa, Kakini, ‘Karsépana, Takka (with the impression 
of Madhu), Dhabbük&, Dhabbtika (laghu=of a smaller type), Tamra- 
mudra, Dinara, Dramma, Dharaga, Niska, Pana, Purana, Sata- 


māna, Suvarna, Hiranya. 


In commentaries every coin has been evaluated in five manners 
or manas. They are varataka, támra, raupya, suvarpa and rajata. 
If these manas are taken to be in an ascending order, then rajata is 
the highest mana. People in general look upon raupya and rajata as. 
synonyms, But in the commentaries which I have gone through, 
rajata is differentiated from raupya. Is the word rajata used here to 
denote platinum? For platinum is certainly more costly than gold. 
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In a number of works on mathematics, lexicography, medicine 
and Dharmaśāstra, a variety of tables are given on the measures 
of capacity and on the measures of weight and coinage. Out of these 
tables we are not much concerned with the measures of capacity. 
But measures of weight and coins are so much mingled in each other, 
that it becomes very difficult in a number of cases to state whether 
a particular word occurring in the above connections denotes a 
measure of weight or a coin. The late Dr. L.D, Barnett in his work 
‘Indian Antiquities’ has brought together many of these tables. But 
he seems to have failed to distinguish between the measures of weight 


and coins. 


Out of the words denoting measures of weight and coins, 
trasarenu, paramanu, regu, likjá, gufijá, raktika, or krsnala, masa, 
rajika, sarsapa, gaura Sarsapa, rajasargapa, tandula, yava, dhanaka, 
valla, ama, tulá, bhara, dhataka, bhaga, are definitely used as 
measures of weight, while the remaining words denote either 
measures of weight or coins. Besides these two categories there are 
some words such as acita, andika, kala, kola, $ukti, etc., which are 
obscure ones in meaning and are very rarely used. 


India is a subcontinent and till about 1850 A.D. there were 
only a few kingdoms which had the whole of India under one 
banner, As there were no means of quick communications, there 
propped up regional varieties in every walk of life and, coinage 
and weightage, if we can use the latter term for the weighing 
system, were not exceptions to this rule. If we go through the 
various tables given for the weighing system, we find that smaller 
denominations upto a gurija there was generally no difference of 
opinion. ‘This gufija was taken as a lowest unit of weight; but 
differences arose about the higher denominations in the weighing 
systems in vogue in various regions. For instance, in some regions 
two gufijas made one m4ga, while in others 5 to 7 gufijas made one 
masa, and in still some other regions 8 or even 10 guñjas made one 
masa. Thus weights of higher denominations than the weight of a 
gufija varied in various regions considerably. It, therefore, becomes 
difficult to evaluate any higher weight definitely and this in its turn 
“affected the weights and values of coins. The touch especially. of 
gold adds more to our difficulties. Thus the value of a Hona, which 
was a very extensively used gold coin in the Deccan and in South 
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India, varied from Rs. 2 to Rs. 32 as per the weight and touch of 
gold and pure silver contents in a rupee. 


Panika, pana, ka rsàpapa, hiragya, niska and tamrakarsa are 
the only coins mentioned in this appendix and here I will comment 
upon them one by one with the help of the commentaries which I 
have gone through. 

(I) Pana-panika : papa and panika have been taken as syno- 
nyms by both the author of the appendix and the commentators, In 
the second as well as the third foot of the fifth verse of the appendix 
pana has been equated with copper karsa. 


(II). Kargsipana: It appears from the texc of the, appendix 
that kárs&papa is quite different from a pana. Ifa papa is equated 
to a támrakarga, karsipana should be of a higher value. Commen- 
tator no. VIII. at one place equates one silver kargapampa with 16 
silver panas and at another place he equates the same with 32 silver 
papas. Commentator no. VIII has devoted about 60 folios for the 
derivation of the word pana and for the ascertaining of its value in 
current coins. But he seems to have arrived at no definite con- 
clusion about the latter part of the problem. Commentator ‘nos, IV . 
to VI equate one kársápaga with 16 papas. For the acceptance of 
this value of pana or Kárs&panpa commentator no. VI states that he 
had accepted that value on the authority of one Katyayana quoted in 
the Danakhanda of Hemádri. 


(IIT) Hiranya : In the appendix hirapya has been equated 
‘with 1 kársápaga added with 9 panas,. Thus one hiranya will be 
equated to 25 pagas as per commentators no. IV to VI and 41 panas 
as per commentator no. VIII. 


(IV) Niska : The word niska occurs in the various Vedas and 
has been interpreted in a number of ways, such as a necklace, gold, 
a weight, a coin, etc, But here we are concerned with the meaning 
coin. It was definitely a gold coin. In this appendix a niska has 

.been equated with 50 kargipapas and the same has been equated 
a dinara in several lexicons, such as Amara, Visva andjor Viíva- 
locana, Muktavali, Hemacandra, etc., as quoted by the commentator 
no. VI. As one kársápaga is equal to 16 panas as per the commen- 
tator nos, IV to VI and as a niska has been equated with 56 karsa- 
papas, its value comes to 800 papas. But as one hirapya has been 
equated with 25 panas, it follows that 32 hiranyas made one niska. . 
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(V) Ta&mrakarsa : Tamrakarsa has been twice equated with a 
pana. 

Among the commentaries, no. VI is the most detailed one, 
having long discussions on the various points occurring in the 
text of the parigista. I could not do full justice to that commentary 
which is a very laborious task, for its manuscript extends over one 
hundred folios closely written in small handwriting. I, therefore, 
give here a sample only of what information this and other commen- 
taries contain. A detailed discussion about the matters discussed in 
the commentaries, I leave for some other future occasion. 


In these commentaries there occur two coins with two varieties 
ofeach. They are termed takka and dhabbüka with their smaller 
denominations laghutakka and laghudhabbaka. Sometimes the 
compound word madhumudrankita has been prefixed to the first 
variety of these two coins. Here they seem to imply that a certain 
type of dhabbaka or takka was impressed with the word madhu. 
I do not at present know what this word miadhu exactly denotes. 
But as the name Muhammada is sometimes denoted by the word 
Madhumada, especially in some inscriptions of the Kadambas of Goa, 
the word madhu here may denote the name Muhammad. In the 
commentaries the takka has been equated with dhabbüka and 
2 laghutakka-laghudhabbakas made 1 takka/dhabbaka. 


In the end I must thank my friend Shri R.P. Goswami for 
helping me by going through the commentaries, especially no. VI 
and bringing to my notice the information which they contain: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, thank you very much for giving me a 
patient hearing. , 


APPENDIX C 


GENERAL SECRETARY'S REPORT 
* (1973-74) 


Dear Members, 


‘T have great pleasure in presenting the Secretary’s report on the 
affairs of the Nurnismatic Society of India for the year 1973-74. We 
met last at Varanasi in October, 1973. Since then the Society has 
grown in stature and strength. i 


: There has been a steady increase in the number of RE TE 
A few institutional members have also been included in the relevant 
list. 

The journal has been made up-to-date due to untiring efforts 
by Dr. P.L. Gupta, Dr. A.M. Shastri and Dr, J. P. Singh. We have 
also taken up the programme of reprinting old volumes of the Journal 
Volumes 1-4 have already been reprinted. 


` We intend to publish new monographs and also reprint the old 
ones. The publication committee is reviewing the relevant problems 
at the moment. Manuscripts of a few new monographs are lying 
with us. But these ‘cannot be sent to press at the moment due to 
various reasons including lack of funds. 


‘We have also made attempts to revive the scheme for publish- 
ing a complete corpus of Indian coins in several volumes, As you 
know, only one volume, dealing with the coinage of the Gupta 
empire, has been published so far. We now want to revise the old 
scheme. Dr. P. L. Gupta, the well-known numismatist, has been 
requested to prepare a revised or, if necessary, a new scheme. We 
hope that his scheme will be put into operation after due.considera- 
tion by the relevant committee, We very much intend to send at 
least one volume to the press before the middle of 1975. 


The Library of the Society i» being reorganised. The process 
of reorganisation is very slow. We hope that the task will be 
accomplished by the middle of 1975. Scholars will be able to use it 
fully from that date. 
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It is our earnest desire to build up a representative collection of 
casts and photographs of Indian coins. We, therefore, appeal to all 
museum authorities to send plaster casts and photographs of their 
important coins to us. We also request the Central and State 
Governments to ensure that our name is included in the list of 
institutions entitled to receive coins from treasure-troves. 


We want to build up the Society as a centre of numismatic 
studies which will offer all possible facilities to scholars from here 
and abroad to investigate into different problems relating to numis- 
matic studies. We may also introduce a diploma course relating to 
numismatics. But to fulfil this dream we require an adequate 
amount of money. 


It is here, in the matter of finance, that the Society is very 
week, This is very clear from the audit report on accounts for the 
last year and also from the figures ‘of the estimated budget for the 
year 1974-75 and for the year 1975-76. Our main sources of income 
are subscriptions received from the members, amounts received from 
sale of our pulications, and the grants received from Indian Council 
of Historical Research, and different Central and State Governments. 
But the total amount realised under any of these headings is far 
from satisfactory. We receive annually only Rs, 4,000.00 from the 
Central Government and very small amounts from a few State 
Governments. And even these grants are not received regularly. 
We appeal to the Central and State Governments to enhance their 
grants and to let us have these regularly. f 


The Society is not adequately staffed. Moreover, the grades 
and scales of pay of the employees are not satisfactory. We are very 
much concerned about them. The have been given some relief this 
year. Unfortunately, due to paucity of funds, we could not give them 
much, To revise their grades and scales of pay also we must 
augment the source of our income. 

As the old out of print volumes of the journal are in great 
demand, we have decided to reprint them regularly. This will give 
us immediate return of our investment as wellas a steady source 
of income. 

We may secure advertisements for the pages of our journal. 
This will give us an additioual source of income. Finally, we may 
persuade affluent coin-lovers to become patrons of the Society by 
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donating handsome amounts to the Society's fund. We are worried 

about the side-effects of the gold control act, as it may prove itself 
to be an impediment to the growth of collection of gold coins. I- 
hope this session of the society will give some thought to this problem 

and will try to suggest a solution. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, I have'to discharge my duties as a 
General Secretary of your Society under very strange circumstances. 
I stay in Calcutta, whereas my office is at Varanasi. Fortunately the 
present Treasurer, Professor S.L. Gopal, and the Assistant Secretary, 
Dr. N. Ahmad, have shouldered all the responsibilities to run the 
office as efficiently as possible. They have been ably supported by 
the staff. I have also been fortunate to serve under the very able 
and inspiring chairmanship of Professor K.D. Bajpai. If anything 
has been achieved by the Society during the last one year, it has been 
due to their efforts. Glories are theirs, failures mine. 


Thank you, 


AUDITOR’S REPORT 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet as at 31st March 
1974 and the annexed Income & Expenditure Account for the year 
ended on that date of The Numismatic Society of India, P. O. Hindu 
University-5 with the books and vouchers and beg to report that 
we obtained all the information and explanation we have required. 
In our opinion the above Balance Sheet exhibits a true and correct 
view of the information and explanations given to us and as shown 
by.the books of the Society, Subject to that :— 








l. Bank Reconsiliation Statements were not produced to us. 

2. Expenses pertaining to conference held during 1972, 
dated 24.4.72, 27.4.72 & 28.4.72 aggregating Rs. 27/- were 
debited during 1973-74 which were not entered in the last 
year Statement. 

3. The following sums have been received, the receipts issued 
to the parties were concerned and sent to the Bank for 
crediting into our account on the dates mentioned against 
each items out have not been found credited into our 
account till the date of audit. The amount may be 
checked and Bank be requested for crediting the amounts 
forthwith. 

Dated ac one: Particulars Dated E d ~ Particular 
31.3.1971 107 80-00 Subscription 11.2.74 130 — 7 $ Subscription 
26.4.7] 143 110-00 35 12.2.74 133 8$ "m 
12.8.71 213 4-00 Sale of Publn. 18.2.74 136 25$ 2 
13.2.73 711 5 Subscription 18.2.74 136 3.25 £ 2 

6.9.71 286 3 25 18.2.74 135 7$ 5s 
30.12.71 326 7$ y 21.2.74 147 88 : 
19.2.73 742 16¢ 2 21.2.74 148 7$ A 
23.2.72 362 34 Sale of Publn. 23.2.74 151 3.25 £ PA 
23.2.72 362 78 Subscription 23.2.74 154 3L ae 

8.6.73 824 6 » 27.2.74 156 7$ 53 

3.7.73 839 45 D.M 3) 18.2.74 198-199 18$ Sale of Pub. 
26.7.73 856 4.10 £ 93 18.2.74 134 3.508  ,, 

3.1.74 56 3£ 5 2.3.74 164 3.257 Subscription 
29.1.74 114 67 53 22.8.74 183 49.30 $ 55 

6.2.74 1213.25 £ 55 22.3.74 183. 21$ E 

9.2.74 129 78$ 35 22.3.74 201 17.30 $ 53 


Dated:-9th December, 1974. 


Sd/- Ghanshyam Das 
Ghanshyam Das (Prop.). 
Ghanshyam Das © Co. 

Chartered Accountant 


Varanasi. 
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BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st MARCH 1974. 


Figure ofthe CAPITAL & LIABILITIES 
Previous Year 





Special Fund a 


35,593 59 Balance as per last B/S 35,593 59 
Add Transfered from the follow- 
. ‘ing funds :— 
3,000 00 Furniture fund 3,000 00 
3,000 00 Library fund 3,000 00 
4,000 00 Museum Fund 4,000 00 
2,500 00 Strong Room Fund 2,500 00 
40,262 59 Building Fund 40,262 59 88,356 18. 
1,559 48 Booklet Scheme 1,559 48 e 
Add Interest  ' 6326 1,622 74 
123 Sundry Advance |^. 123 


1,016 00 Sundry Liabilities for Editor's 
Honorarium & contribution 


charges - - - - -1,046 00 
53100 SundryLiabilities for Gupta TER 
Coins 531 00 
455 00 Sundry Liabilities for Golden 
Jubilee Expences ` 455 00 
Suspense account ` 50 00 
11450 Mr. C. H. Bidalph 114 50 
1,488 06 General Fund:— Í 
Balance as per last B/S 1,488 06 
680 00 Advance for sale of Pabli- 
` cation, 680 00 
94,201 45 l Total Rs. 9431471 


———— nel 
Sd/- Ghanshyam Das 
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BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st MARCH 1974. 


Figures ot the 
previous year 


34,242 80 
2,686 00 
3,969 75 

474 24 
2,128 00 


147 90 


49 27 
1,285 50 
4,000 03 
2,590 00 

11,550 00 


1,559 48 


5,430 45 
14,179 15 


4,200 00 


. 23 00 
5,685 88 


94,201 45 


INCOME 


Building:— f 34,242 80 
Less depreciatior for the year 856 00 
Dies :— 2,686 00 ` 
Less depreciation for the year 268 60 
Furniture :— 3,969 75 
Less depreciation for the year 397 00 
Typewriter :— 474 24 
Less depreciation for the year 71 00 
Library :— 2,128 00 
Less depreciation for the year 319 20 
Duplicators :— 147 90 
Less depreciation for the year 22 20 


Sundry Adyance 

M/S. Eureka Printing Works 
Museum at cost 

Strong Room 

Investments 

National Saving Certificate! 
Cash and Bank Balances: — 


With State Bank of India (Govern- 
ment of India Grant — Booklet 
Scheme). 1,622 74 


With State Bank of India (B.H.U.) 7,556 48 
With Post Office B.H.U. Saving 


Bank A/C P.B. No.341977 Special 


Publication) . . 14,675 
With State Bank of India —Saving 

Bank A/C No. 15170 4,340 00 
Cash in hand 8 85 
Excess of Expenditure over 

Income 5,685 88 
Addition during the year 521 37 

Total Rs. 


33,386 80 
2,417 40 
3,572 75 

408 24 


1,808 80 


125 70 
49 27 
4,000 03 
2,590 00 


11,550 00 


28,203 47 


6,207 25 


94,314 71 


Sd/- Ghanshyam Das 
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INCOME & EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED 31st MARCH, 1974. 





Figures of the 
Previous Year 


1,625 80 To Postage & Telegrams 


9,692 61 


400 00 


10,240 78 


150 40 
873 84 
1,448 89 
150 00 
790 50 
1,636 74 
1,288 50 
276 00 
1,308 52 
2,102 60 


— —— M —— M À— a a 


31,985 18 


EXPENDITURE 


» Salary (including allowance, 


D.A, & Provident Fund) 


, Editor's Honorarium 


, Asstt, Secretary's Honorarium 


» Publication Expenses 
Cost of Paper 
Cost of Printing 
Cost of Binding 
Cost of Block . 
Draftsmanship 


3, Numismatic Supplemertt 
», Bank Commission 
, Sundry Expen. 
» Travelling & Conveyance 
, Audit Fee 
» Electric & Water Supply 
» Stationery 
» Lelephone Charges 
, Author's Honorarium 
», Conference Expenses 
, Depreciation on Assets : 
Building 
Dies 
Furniture 
Typewriter 
Library 
Duplicator 


Rs P. Rs. P. 

1,884 55 

10,357 87 

1,100 00 
7,851 92 
9,893 00 
78 40 
1,846 70 
92 00 

eee 19,762 02 

910 60 

259 50 

499 05 

1,348 45 

150 00 

199 10 

770 59 

440 00 

1,530 71 
856 00 
268 60 
397 00 
71 00 
319 20 
22 20 

“41,109 84 





Sd|- Ghanshyam Das 
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INCOME & EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 
ENDED 31st MARCH, 1974. 








gwes ihe INCOME 

8,308 55 By sale of Publications 11,636 62 
9,210 20 ,, Subscription Received 16,897 30 

305 00 ,, Delegation Received nee 
45800 ,, Donation Received 389 50 
5,492 70 ,, Interest Received 636 25 
12500 ,, Advertisement Charges 325 00 
3850 ,, Miscellaneous Income 93 60 
» Numismatic Supplement 1,010 00 


`% 


r 5,850 00 ,, Government Grant : 


Rajasthan Government for 


1972-73 : 300 00 
Maharashtra Government for 
1973-74 .. 900 00 


Orissa Government for 1972-73 300 00 


Uttar Pradesh Government for : 


1973-74 500 00 
Central Government for 
1972-73 & 73-74 8,000 00 — 9,600 00: 


. 2,19723 ,, Excess of Expenditure 
over Income 521 37 


i A a tt — f  — — MÀ P— — Ia 


31,985 18 Total Rs. 41,109 84 





As per our report on that date. 


Dated;—9th December, 1974, 
Varanasi. ] ' Sd/- Ghanshyam Das 
Ghanshyam Das (Prop.). 
Ghanshyam Das & Co. 
Chartered Acconntant. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1974-75. 


INCOME 

2 Particulars Actuals of 

: . 1973-74 
wa 
I. General Fund 

By Balance 21 48 
l. ,, Subscriptions 16,897 30 
. 9. ,, Government Grants :— 


(a) Rajasthan Govt, 1972-73 300 00 


(b) Orissa js is 300 00 
(c) Central 35 5 

& 73-74 8,000 00 
(d) Maharashtra Govt. ,, 500 00 
(e) Uttar Pradesh ,,  ,, 500 00 


(f) Madhya ,, (received 
in the yr. 74-75) 
(g) West Bengal Govt. (receiv- 
ed in the yr. 74-75) 
(h) Gujarat Govt, — ,, 


(i) Madras ,, e 
(j) Bihar  ,, » 
(k) Andhra  ,, 55 


(1) Indian Council of Historical 
Research, New Delhi 


, Donations 389 50 


s» Refund of advance from M/s 


Eureka Press 1,285 50 


» Miscellaneous & Suspence 


Account 143 60 


3, Asiatic Society (Numismatic 


Supplement) 1,010 00 


29,347 38 


Estimates for the 
1974-75 1975-76 


8 85 
10,000 00 10,000 00 


60000 300 00 
60000 30000 


4,000 00 4,000 00 
50000 500 00 
50000 500 00 


60000 30000 


2,000 00 1,000 00*1 
50000 258 00 

*2 

*3 

*4 


5,700 00 300 00 
500 00 500 00 


26,518 85 17,950 00 





Grants Pending for the years 68-69, 71-72 & 72-73. 


1971-72 and onwards. Grants Pending. 


. 68-69, 71-72 and onwards. do 


Sanctioned only in the year 1963-64. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1974-75. 


INCOME 
$ Particul Actuals of ^ Estimates for the 
5 SEHR - 1973-74 1974-75; 1975-76 
II. Special Fund 
(a) Advertisement 325 00 500 00 500 00 
(b) Delegation Fee si 60 00 60 00 
32500 56000 56000 


IL. Special Publications Fund 


(a) By Balance 1 52 oe 
(b) ,, Sale of publications 11,636 82 15,000 00 15,000 00 


——— — — — — ——— —À P 


11,638 34 15,000 00 15,000 00 


Total 41,310 72 42,078 85 35,510 00 
Deficit aoe 35,631 15 76,921 15 





Grand Total 41,310 72 77,710 00 110,431 15 





(Dr. Nisar Ahmad) (Dr. B.N. Mukherjee) (Dr. Lallanji Gopal) 
Asstt, Secretary. General Secretary. Treasurer. 
Fenn (Krishna Kumar) 
f Accountant. 
29 
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BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1974-75. 





EXPENDITURE 
E] z : 
: Actuals of Estimates for the year 
e Ferticulare 1973.74 1973-74 1975-76 
I General Fund 
To Balance (it over drawn) . 95,631 15 
l. ,, Staffsalaries ; D. A. Interim 
Relief and Contribution to 
‘Provident Fund 10,357 87 13,500 00 15,000 00: 
2. ,, Honorarium:— 
(a) The Asstt. Secretary 1,100 00 600 00 600 00: 
(b) , Editor us 1,20000 60000 
(c) ,, Auditor’s Fee 150 00 150 00 150 00 
(d) ,, Editor's Incidental 
. Charges 600 00 200 00 
3. .,, Office Expense— . 
(a) Stationery 77059 1,50000 1,500 00 
(b) Contingent Charges 499 05 1,00000 1,000 00 
(c) Electric Bills & Electric ; 
Goods 19910 1,50000 1,500 00 
(d) Banking Charges 259 50 250 00 250 00 
(e) Telephone 440 00 500 00 500 00 
(f) Postage 1,848 55 2,00000  2,00000 
4. ,, Travelling Allowance & 
Conveyance 1,248 45 1,800 00 1,500 00 
5. ,, Annual Conference & 
Seminars 1,53071 2,50000 2,500 00 
6. ,, Library 2,500 00 2,500 00 
7. ,, Museums 1,000 00 1,000 00 
8. ,, Furniture 1,500 00 1,500 00 
9. ,, Building E 2,500 00 2,500 00 
10. ,, Asiatic Society-Numismatic 
Supplement 910 00 910 00 - 
1l. ,, Printing & reprinting of 
Journals etc. 
(a) Cost of Paper 7,851 92 
(b) Making of Blocks 1,846 70 n 
(c) Draft’s in slip 92 00 
(d) Binding Charges | 78 40 E e > 
(e) Printing Charges 9,893 00 20,000 00 25,000 00 


a ee  — — — M — M e ta! —— B 


39,175 84 55,210 00` 95,431 15 
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BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1974-75. 





EXPENDITURE 
: Actuals of Estimates for the year 
: Particulars 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 


H Special Publication Fund 
(a) Printing of Seminar 


Proceedings n 4,000 00 5,000 00 
(b) 33 Monographs fe 6,000 00 — 8,000 00 
(c) 33 Corpus Vol. I exe 8,000 00 
(d) 35 Bibliography s 2,500 00 
Supplement No. 1 
(e) Publication's Publicity sve 1,000 00 1,000 00 


- 21,500 00 14,000 00 


HI Special Fund 
Award of Prizes and Medals — 1,00000 — 1,000 00 
Reserve Fund 2,126 03 


— —Ó— MÀ M —— — — — — — — "— — e 


2,126:03 1,00000 1,000 00 


— 


Total : 41,301 87 77,710 00 1,10431 15 
Balances : 8 85 





Grand Total 41,310 72 77,710 00 1,10431 15 


M M— M—— M À—— MÀ i M  — — —— — € 


(Dr. Nisar Ahmad) (Dr. B.N. Mukherjee) (Dr. Lallanji Gopal) 
Asstt. Secretary ` General Secretary Treasurer 
(Krishna Kumar) 
Accountant 
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9 Rev. 40 


e Copper Punch-marked Coins from Sonkh. 


JNSI, XXXVII PLATE H 





Copper Punch-marked Coins from Sonkh, 


JNSI, XXXVII PLATE IH 


2^ Rev. 





Copper Punch-marked Coins from Sonkh. 


JNSI, XXXVII PLATE IV 





Obv. 
Copper Punch-marked Coins from Sonkh. 


JNSI, XXXVII PLATE V 





1-2. Coins of the Kshudrakas ; 3-9. Sátav&hana Coins, 


JNSI, XXXVII PLATE VI 





1-5. Clay sealings, and, 6-9. Coins of the Bodhis ; 
10. A new variety of Saka Coins (enlarged). 


JNSI, XXXVII PLATE VII 





A new variety of Saka Coins. 


PLATE VIII 


JNSI, XXXVII 





Kushana Coins from Tehri Garhwal (5a & 6 enlarged). 


JNSI, XXXVII PLATE IX 





10 11 12 


Kushá na Coins from Tehri Garhwal. 


JNSI, XXXVII PLATE X 





1-3, Kushá ga Coins from Tehri Garhwal; 4. Kushā na Gold Coin 
from Orissa. 


JNSI, XXXVII 


PLATE XI 





6 


E L Arjen SHE Coin from Orissa ; 2. Gold Coin of the 
Uo Suahdard type of Chandragupta II; 3-6. New Coins 


«from KhRajuraho. 


JNSI, XXXVII PLATE XII 





1. New Coin from Khajuraho; 2. A Silver Coin of the Chandragupta I- 
Kumaradevi type; 3. The Chaturdasadevatà's on a Coin of 
Ratnamanikyadeva of Tripura, 4-5. Unique Mohur and 
Quarter rupee of Naranaryana of Kooch Behar. 


2 XIII 


PLATE 


JNSI, XXXVII 





JNSI, XXXVII 


Coins of the Banswara State. 


PLATE XIV 





JNSI, XXXVII PLATE XV 





1. A Unique Coin of King Sátavahana; 2. A Copper Coin of 
Bhartridáman; 3-4. Kshatrapa Coins from Paunar ; 
5. Roman Gold Coin from Schore; 6. A Copper 
Coin of Waliullah Bahmani. 


JNSI, XXXV11 PLALE XVI 







Defective die. 
Better die. 


Clear die, 


4 "a 1, An interesting motto seal; 2. A new Copper Coin of Ahmad Shah 1 
e Rahmani ; 4-5. Coins of King Viranarayana of Kooch-Behar. 


oe” 





JNSI, XXXV!I PLATE XVII 





1. Unique Silver Coin of Ahilyabai; 2. An interesting Ramatanka ; 


ceda] Commemorating the Signing of Armistice; 4. Medal | 
. of Nagpur Prantik Congress Committee. \ 
rd 


z be 






JNSI, XXXVII PLATE XVIII 





1-9. Vishnukundin Coins; and 10, Th: 


globular Pot containing coins. 


